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PRINKLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 
lizzie's    'farewell.' 

Why  should  I  linger  in  this  den  of  woe, 
Not  cut  the  tie  that  hinds  my  spirit  low, 
Nor  loose  the  silver  cord  that  holds  me  here 
Wrangling  in  infamy  from  year  to  year  ? 
When  I  might  fly  beyond  the  reach  of  strife, 
And  in  my  death  discern  a  happier  life, 
In  some  strange  land,  beside  the  Great  Unknown, 
Whose  home  is  Light,  and  truth  His  glorious  Throne- 
Unknown  to  knaves,  unsought  by  fools, 
And  freed  from  vile  corruption's  prudish  rules  ! 

Farewell,  true  friends,  ye  number  but  a  few  ; 
From  aching  hearts  our  sorrowing  friendship  grew  ; 
In  darkest  hour,  with  many  a  fond  caress, 
You've  oft  beguiled  me  into  happiness ; — 
Forgive  this  act  my  wilful  hand  hath  done, 
The  race  I've  ended  that  I'd  scarce  begun : 
I've  fled  your  world  of  mercenary  plague, 
For  one,  to  you  unknown,  in  prospect  vague, 
Where  comes  not  pain,  nor  tear  can  dim  the  eye, 
Nor  panting  spirit  breathe  the  hopeless  sigh, 
But  all  is  light  and  everlasting  day, 
For  Love  enthroned  wields  universal  sway  ! 

To  you,  false  friends,  I  leave  my  latest  curse ; 
Thank  ye  your  gods  that  I  can  leave  no  worse  ! 
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I  know  the  nature  of  your  hollow  hearts ; — 

Your  souls  are  auction-rooms,  your  minds  are  marts 

"Where  friends  are  bought  and  sold, — a  trade  without  a  name  - 

And  principles  are  pander' d  to  each  selfish  aim ; 

Tour  minds  develope,  but  I  know  full  well 

They'll  burst  and  cloud  your  souls  in  darkest  hell ! 

And  thou— thou  whom  my  woman's  heart  held  dear, 
More  fair,  more  false  than  is  the  falsest  here, 
On  me  you  practised-  well  your  murderous  art, 
Outraged  the  goddke  nature  of  a  heart 
That  loved  sincerely,  more  than  words  can  tell, 
Raised  my  fond  hopes  high — higher,  till  they  fell 
Crash  back  upon  me,  that  I  sink  beneath, 
And  seek  a  refuge  in  the  bed  of  death  ! 
Farewell,  false  one,  and  may  you  never  know 
The  pains  that  twist  me  in  each  agonizing  throe ; 
Such  blighted  hopes !     Oh,  may  you  never  feel 
These  pangs  which  make  my  lingering  senses  reel ! 
And,  oh !  pray  God  He  may  forgive  the  lie, 
Your  end  may  yet  be  peace,  and  when  you  die 
Think  not  of  me,  for  I  your  fault  forgive — 
Forgive  you  all,  since  I  must  cease  to  live. 

And  Thou  to  whom  my  baby  lips  did  pray, 
Ere  I  had  wander'd  from  the  pleasant  way, 
Stretch  me  Thine  hand,  for  though  I  cannot  see, 
Nor  feel,  nor  hear,  I  cast  myself  on  Thee ; 
Help  me — I  sink !     In  Christ  I  sue  ! 
Forgive  me,  for  I  know  not  what  I  do. 

****** 

Such  were  the  lines  with  which  Lizzie  had 
filled  the  paper. 

Mr  Beeds  read  them,  over  and  over  again,  with 
anything  but  a  critical  eye,  but  he  noted  how  that 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  had  triumphed  at  last- 
over  her  deep  sense  of  injury.  The  crudities  and 
even   vagueness   of  expression   cost   him    not   a 
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moment's  reflection,  for  there  arose  up  before  his 
mind  the  vision  of  a  soul  striving  to  burst  its  bonds 
and  soar  to  liberty.  Hastily  turning  over  some 
of  the  other  papers  in  her  desk,  he  saw  things 
which  further  provoked  his  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment. There  were  the  eloquent  speeches  of  states- 
men cut  from  newspapers  and  stuffed  in  corners ; 
scraps  of  poetry  neatly  folded  and  stowed  away ; 
and  there,  too,  were  religious  leaflets  which  seem- 
ingly she  had  got  in  the  street  and  carried  about 
in  her  pockets  until  they  were  soiled  and  tattered. 
But  what  roused  the  indignation  of  the  lawyer 
was  the  number  of  letters  from  men — mistaken 
men,  not  boorish  men,  or  men  who  could  only  live 
like  the  brutes,  but  men  whose  language  betraj^ed 
that  they  were  no  strangers  to  lofty  thoughts,  and 
who  could  clothe,  with  a  delicate  touch,  their 
sentiments  and  passions  with  the  tints  and  glows 
of  poetry. 

Hitherto,  Mr  Beeds  had  regarded,  as  every 
humane  man  has  done,  with  a  sorrowful  eye, 
certain  statistics  of  the  social  grades  in  London ; 
but  he  had  looked  upon  these  thousands  only  in 
the  light  of  representing  one  great,  appalling  evil, 
whereas  now,  each  individual  unit  seemed  to  stare 
him  in  the  face,  and  flaunt  in  his  eyes  a  history,  by 
itself,  incredibly  painful,  profligate,  and  miserable. 

"Would  that  some  of  our  philanthropists  could 
see  it  in  the  same  light  as  he  !  Their  hands  would 
work,  which  now  hang  idl}T  by  their  sides,  when 
they  sigh  sickly  that  this  evil  may  be  checked  in 
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a  degree,  but  not  eradicated,  and  are  the  next 
moment  raised  as  idly  to  the  prayer  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  may  cover  the  whole  world  as 
the  waters  cover  the  channel  of  the  mighty  deep. 
Do  they  expect  a  miracle  ?  Do  they  think  the 
dead  may  be  raised  before  thejr  roll  away  the 
stone  from  the  sepulchre  ?  Theirs  is  a  blind,  dis- 
astrous faith  !  Then,  may  not  we  take  up  the 
philanthropic  role  ?  We  may  not,  with  impunity, 
act  like  Mr  Beeds  ;  we  may  not  be  greeted  with 
the  applause  with  which  a  hero  is  cheered  when  he 
dashes  into  the  surf  to  save  a  sinking  soul ;  but, 
surely,  we  may  persevere  with  the  consciousness  of 
right  that  inspires  the  man  who  seeks  to  prevent 
an  unworthy  ship  from  venturing  on  a  hungry 
sea.  Our  business  is  not  with  the  thousands,  but 
with  the  units  ;  we  may  divert  the  stream  though 
we  cannot  drain  the  deep.  Let  those  who  have 
authority  look  to  the  mass ;  let  them  put  imparti- 
ally in  force  the  most  rigorous  laws  they  have 
against  the  male  as  well  as  against  the  female — 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  they  shall  not  be 
without  help,  for  Time,  with  its  disease  and  death, 
will  aid  them. 

But,  while  we  are  speaking,  Mr  Beeds  was 
working.  Jumping  into  a  cab,  he  drove  to  the 
nearest  Police  Station,  and  made  hurried  inquiry 
if  any  suicides  had  been  reported  during  the  past 
week ;  but  he  had  to  wait  for  his  answer,  for  the 
bull-necked  official  continued  writing  at  his  desk, 
just  by  way  of  showing  to  Her  Majesty's  lieges 
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that  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
answer  questions  promptly  and  civilly.  On  the 
inquiry  being  repeated,  he  answered  abruptly  that 
there  had  been  none. 

Mr  Beecls  was  about  to  make  further  inquiry, 
when  an  old,  tottering  man,  supported  by  a  child- 
faced  woman  in  tears,  appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
lawyer's  sympathy  was  aroused  by  their  strange 
appearance,  and  he  stood  aside  to  give  them  place. 

The  man  was  bowed,  and  shaking  in  every 
limb,  and  his  feeble  sight  was  moist ;  while  the 
woman  trembled  in  her  agitation,  and  from  her 
dishevelled  appearance  she  seemed  to  be  in  some 
great  anguish.  On  noticing  them,  the  official, 
without  leaving  his  books,  turned  to  them  gruffly 
and  demanded — 

'  What  do  you  two  want  ?  ' 

'I  want  my  child/  sobbed  the  woman.  ' I've 
lost  my  child  ! ' 

"Well,  I  ha'n't  got  your  chick ;  so,  walk  your 
chalks.' 

At  this  the  woman  fell  forward  on  the  counter, 
and  cried  bitterly,  while  the  old  man  tried  to  com- 
fort her. 

'  Courage,  Jenny  ;  courage, — the  boy  must  be 
safe.' 

'  Get  out  o'  this,'  shouted  the  officer.  '  There's 
none  o'  your  chicks  come  here.' 

The  woman  raised  herself  as  if  to  appeal  to  his 
humanity,  but  the  old  man  restrained  her. 

1  Soft,   Jenny ;    let  me  speak.     Sir,'  he  said, 
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addressing  the  officer,  in  a  feeble  voice,  '  it's  may- 
be the  life  of  my  great-grandson  that  we  want. 
Have  ye  no  tidings  of  him  here  ? ' 

{ I  tell  you  there's  none  o'  yer  boys  come  here  ; 
so,  get  out  o'  this,  and  don't  be  obstructing  public 
business.'' 

'  But,'  cried  the  woman,  '  he  may  have  been 
brought  into  one  ofthe  other  stations.  Could  you 
not  telegraph  ? ' 

The  man  raised  himself  from  his  seat,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  audacit}7-  of  her  request.  '  Tele- 
graph !  Telegraph  your  feet. ' 

'  And  can  you  give  us  no  assistance  ? '  pleaded 
the  venerable  man.  '  We  are  only  our  two  selves, 
and  we  can  do  but  little.' 

The  official  came  forward  and  furiously  struck 
the  counter  with  his  fists.  c  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
If  you  don't,  the  both  of  you,  get  out  o'  this  office, 
in  two  twos,  I'll  assist  you  with  my  foot — There  ! ' 

'  3Iay  God  forgive  you,'  cried  the  hoary  great- 
grandfather, as  he  put  his  arm  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  mother  and  turned  her  gently  towards  the 
door.  'And,  for  your  own  peace,  sir,  may  you 
never  live  to  feel  an  insult  so  keenly  as  I  do.' 

Hardly  had  this  sentence  fallen  from  his  lips, 
than  two  officers,  if  anything  more  ill-favoured 
than  the  first,  who  had  been  listening  for  their 
amusement,  rushed  upon  the  applicants,  and  were 
bundling  them  out  with  much  less  kindness  than 
you  would  show  in  urging  a  stray  dog  from  your 
door,  when   the  indefatigable  Mr  Beeds  sprang 
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forward  and  demanded  passionately,  '  Both  of  you 
— Take  your  hands  off  this  woman  and  that  old 
man  !     You  ought  to  be  ashamed  ! ' 

It  were  useless  to  say,  that,  if  a  bomb  had  fallen 
in  the  midst  of  officialdom,  they  would  not  have 
been  more  astonished  than  that  an  unprotected 
civilian  should  thus  have  bearded  them  in  their 
own  peculiar  sanctuary.  In  great  amazement  the 
jaws  of  the  officers  fell,  but  they  still  retained  their 
hold. 

'  Leave  go,  and  at  once,'  stamped  ^Ir  Beeds, 
1  or  you  shall  suffer  for  it.' 

With  incredible  promptitude,  the  one  let  go  the 
old  man's  arm,  and  excitedly  rushed  forward  to  the 
counter,  almost  choking  with  zeal. 

1 1  charge  this  man  with  threatening  the  police 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  You  two  are  my 
witnesses ! J 

3Tow  this  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  such  a  pretty 
arrangement,  and  so  neatly  and  so  quickly  made, 
that  it  were  almost  a  pity  to  mar  it. 

1  Stop  a  moment/  said  3Ir  Beeds,  taking  out 
his  card-case  with  the  utmost  calmness.  'You 
shall  require  m}^  name  for  that.  There  it  is.  My 
profession  and  address  are  also  on  the  card.' 

TV'ith  various  crest-fallen  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance, the  three  officials  clustered  round  the  bit 
of  card-board,  while  Mr  Beeds,  as  calmly  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  took  the  names  and  address 
of  the  applicants,  and  handed  them  across  the 
counter. 
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1  Now,  my  wood  old  man,  keep  your  mind  at 
ease.  These  officers  are  bound  to  make  every  in- 
quiry, and  they'll  send  you  word.' 

And,  as  if  to  corroborate  3Ir  Beeds,  the  first  of- 
ficial, there  and  then,  began  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  as  to  what  time  and  where  the  child  had 
been  last  seen.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  glow- 
ing description  the  woman  gave  of  her  little  boy, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  patience  of 
the  officer  was  greatly  tried  by  some  of  her  answers, 
especially  when  she  was  asked  what  was  the  colour 
of  his  eyes,  and  she  replied  that  they  '  were  like 
his  dad's,' — and,  as  for  age,  he  was  thirteen  months 
younger  than  her  little  '  Tommie.' 

This  was,  however,  soon  put  right,  and  the  two 
left  with  lighter  hearts  than  they  brought ;  and  in 
going,  they  called  down  many  a  God's  blessing  on 
the  head  of  the  lawyer  for  having  stood  their  friend. 

It  so  happened  that  the  name  of  Mr  Twenty- 
man  Beeds  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  official 
circles,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  so  sud- 
denly agreed  to  pay  deference  to  what  he  said. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  all  likelihood  the  police 
would  have  added  another  to  those  cases  which  are 
trumped  up,  every  now  and  then,  among  themselves, 
and  the  respectable,  but  impulsive  lawj-er  would 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  of  a  crime,  or  mis- 
demeanour, we  hardly  know  which. 

So  much  altered  was  the  manner  of  the  official, 
that  Mr  Beeds,  instead  of  requiring  to  put  ques- 
tions, was  voluntarily  told  that,  while  there  had 
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"been  really  no  suicides  reported  during  the  past 
week,  a  young  woman  had  been  taken  from  the 
street,  insensible  from  the  effects  of  laudanum,  and 
was  now  under  treatment  in  the  hospital.  How- 
ever much'  the  lawyer  would  have  liked  to  have 
given  a  bit  of  his  mind  to  the  officer,  the  thought 
was  dispelled  by  the  gladness  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  good  news. 

*  But/  said  the  officer,  '  we're  not  sure  as  she 
meant  the  takin'  o'  her  life ;  for  there's  so  many 
on  them  now  as  makes  a  practice  of  drinkin'  lauda- 
num, that  one  'ere  and  there  may  take  a  le-etle  too 
much  before  they  knows,  till  they  wake  up  in  an- 
other world,  llr  Beeds,  and  then  I  suppose  they 
knows  it  wery  well.' 

This  little  outburst  of  grim,  official  humour 
showed  that  the  man  meant  to  be  confidential,  and 
Mr  Beeds  rather  encouraged  it  than  otherwise,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  woman  was  by  no  means 
clear  of  justice  should  the  police  prove  inexorable, 
as  they  often  are.  He  therefore  proceeded  with 
caution ;  and,  Jeaning  over  the  counter,  he  said, 
'  The  fact  is,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  after  a  girl  who  has  left  her  home  under 
somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  and  I  think,  if 
you  have  a  mind,  you  might  help  me.  Indeed,  I 
may  state  that,  should  she  be  found,  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  all  parties.' 

There  was  a  golden  gleam  in  this  last  hint  of 
the  lawyer's,  and  the  officer  brightened  up  as  a 
dog's  eye  does  in  sight  of  a  meal. 
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c  I'm  sure,  sir,  Pll  be  very  glad  to  assist  such  a 
gentleman  as  yourself,  and  if  you'd  step  round  this 
way  we'd  be  alone.' 

For  Lizzie's  sake  Mr  Beeds  smothered  his 
contempt,  and  stepped  into  the  desk  enclosure. 

'  Take  a  cheer,  Mr  Beeds ;  I  know'd  yer  name 
w'enever  I  saw  it,  and  am  proud  to  talk  with 
you,  sir.  "We  look  rough,  maybe,  in  our  speech, 
sir ;  but  our  'arts  ain't  rough.  It's  all  along  of 
bein'  riled  at  the  time.  If  you  onfy  know'd/  he 
continued  apologetically,  '  how  as  we're  troubled 
by  wimen  as  don't  look  arter  their  infants,  but 
goes  and  leaves  'em  in  the  street  to  go  amissin'- 
like,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  air  rough  a 
bit.  Do  take  a  cheer,  Mr  Beeds :  I  know'd  yer 
name  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  it,  and  I'll — ' 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  rather  im- 
patiently. 

'  P'raps,  sir,  you  prefer  standin'  ?  ' 

ado.' 

*  V — ery  good,  sir,'  he  rejoined,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  at  a  smile  on  his  square  features..  '  It's 
all  the  same  price,  and  I'm  sure  I'll  be  'appy  to 
assist  you  w'ether  you  sit  or  stand,  so  long  as  I 
can  be  of  service.  My  name  is  Benjamin  Hulks, 
sir,  Big  Ben,  and  I've  wrought  myself  up  to  my 
present  position  by  assidooity,  sir,  and  a  desire  to 
please  my  superiors, — which,  sir,  is  the  'ole  dooty 
of  man.  Assidooity  and  a  desire  to  please  my 
superiors — is  my  motto.' 

Again  Mr  Beeds  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
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remarked  that  assiduity  and  a  desire  to  please  were 
good  things  in  their  way  ;  and  this  so  pleased  the 
officer  that  he  warmed  up  to  his  subject  as  if  he 
had  a  kindred  spirit  to  deal  with. 

'  Indeed,  sir,  they  are  v — ery  good.  Them  was 
two  copy  lines  of  mine  w'en  I  was  learning  writing 
in  the  night-school.  I'll  show  you  them,  sir,  in 
case  you  might  think  as  Pm  tellin'  a  lie.  No 
trouble,  sir  ;  I've  the  book  in  my  desk  here.' 

Mr  Beeds  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
necessity. 

1  'Ere  it  is,  sir  !  'ere  it  is.  First  page — look 
for  yourself,  sir, — Assidooity — Assidooity  :  Fourth 
page — Desire  to  please — Desire  to  please.  "Well, 
sir ;  them  is  my  motto  ;  but,  as  you  know,  we  can't 
please  everybody,  so  I  alius  tries  to  please  them  as 
is  above  me.  That's  wot  it  is  as  has  brought  me 
to  my  present  position,  and  as  I  want  to  please  sich 
a  honnurd  one  as  Mr  Beeds,  I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  it, 
sir,  'cos  I  honour  you,  sir,  cos  I  honour  you !  Now, 
wot  d'ye  want  me  for,  and  Ben  Hulks — assidooity 
and  a  desire  to  please,  '11  do  it.' 

If  you  could  contemplate  with  unutterable  dis- 
gust the  running  down  of  an  alarm-clock,  you 
would  be  able  to  realize  the  spirit  of  Mr  Beeds 
when  he  stood  beside  this  lump  of  ignorance  and 
servility.  He  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  full 
stop. 

'  I  have  told  you  what  I  want.  This  woman 
you  speak  of  may  be  she,  or  may  not.  I  wish  to 
see  her  at  once.     Can  I  ? ' 
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'  Certainly,  sir.  There's  nothing  easier.  She's 
lyin'  at  the  'orspital  close  by,  and  if  you  wait  for 
the  matter  of  five  minutes,  I'll  be  off  duty  for  an 
hour  and  I'll  go  with  you.  Between  ourselves,' 
he  continued  confidentially,  putting  his  finger  to 
his 'nose,  '  our  men,  in  bringing  her  in,  thought  as 
she  was  drunk,  and  p'raps  used  her  in  a  rougher 
sort  o'  way  tkan~a  woman's  ribs  is  good  for,  and  I — ' 

{ Ah  !  I  see.  You  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
charge  against  her,  in  case  this  may  come  out  in 
evidence !  ' 

The  finger  was  at  the  nose  again,  and  the  brows 
were  knit ;  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Mr  Beeds,  you 
have  it !  ' 

1  Afore  we  go,'  said  the  man,  putting  on  his 
hat,  '  I  wish  to  say  som'ut  in  confidence.  I 
know'd  yer  name  whenever  I  saw  it,  and  now,  when 
I  think,  I  mind  of  seein'  you  speak  with  his  wor- 
ship in  court — ' 

'Well?' 

1  Well,  sir ;  we're  rough  at  times,  but  we  don't 
like  to  be  peached  on.  We  don't  wish  no  com. 
plaints  made,  'cos  it  don't  do  no  good.  'Twixt 
ourselves,  Mr  Beeds,  if  we  was  to  give  any  encour- 
agement to  them  as  loses  their  infants  in  the 
streets,  there  would  be  a  power  of  them  lost  more 
nor  now.  It's  only  the  roughness  of  our  speech, 
sir,  for  our  'arts  ain't  rough — d'ye  see  ? ' 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  interrupted  the  lawyer,  with 
irritation.  '  You  wish  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  and 
make  no  complaints  ?  ' 
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'  I  do,  sir  ;  Assidoo — ' 

'  Well,  I  won't/  he  replied  angrily,  for  the  man 
was  in  his  power.  '  But  remember,  with  all  your 
assiduity  and  desire  to  please,  that  the  public  are  your 
masters,  and  jtou  must  treat  them  respectfully.'' 

'  Y — ery  true/  whined  the  man,  '  v — ery  true, 
sir,  but  it's  rilin'  at  times/ 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the  hospital,  and 
no  difficulty  was  put  in  the  way  of  allowing  Mr 
Beeds  to  see  the  girl  referred  to.  She  was  accord- 
ingly pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  ward,  with  one  of  the  nurses,  apparently 
unconcerned,  but  in  reality  watching  closely  the 
girl  who  lay  stretched  on  one  of  the  narrow  beds. 
He  was  sure  that  this  was  Lizzie  ;  for,  although  a 
dark  blue  mark  across  her  cheek  destroyed  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  remarkably  expressive 
face,  he  could  yet  recognize  her  from  Bob's  de- 
scription. At  last  he  went  up  to  her  bed-side,  as 
any  other  good-hearted  visitor  might  have  done, 
and  asked  her  kindly  how  she  felt.  She  turned 
towards  him  apprehensively,  and  answered  softly, 
that  she  was  improving. 

1  Did  they  use  you  roughly  ? '  he  inquired. 

But  she  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this ;  she 
only  put  her  one  hand  on  her  cheek  and  placed  the 
other  significantly  on  her  side. 

1  Do  you  suffer  pain  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No.  Not  now, — at  least  not  from  these 
bruises.'  And  she  sighed  heavily,  and  turned  her 
eyes  away. 
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'  Poor  girl/  lie  hazarded,  scarcely  knowing  what 
to  say.     '  They  might  have  known  better/ 

'  No/  she  said,  '  they  could  hardly  have  known 
better.  They  thought  I  was  drunk — I  never  was 
drunk,  sir, — but  they  must  have  thought  so,  for 
they  did  kick  me  most  dreadfully/ 

1  Kick  you  !  kick  a  woman  ?  ' 

She  smiled  at  the  innocency  of  the  lawyer,  who 
by  this  time  had  hold  of  her  hand. 

'  Yes,  sir,  they  kicked  me/  And  her  eye  fired 
up.  '  They  kicked  my  side  ;  they  kicked  my 
breast ;  and  they  kicked  my  face.  See  !  the  mark 
is  there,  I  know  it.  The  nurse  would  not  give 
me  a  glass  to  see  myself.  But  I  know  the  mark 
is  there,  for  I  feel  it  with  my  hand ! ' 

*  Good  God  !  what  must  they  have  been  about 
to  do  a  thing  like  this  ?  It  is  dreadful.  And  yet, 
you  feel  no  pain  ?  ' 

'Not  there/  she  said,  turning  away  her  face 
again.     '  Not  from  these/ 

Her  manner  drew  forth  the  warmth  of  the 
man's  heart. 

'  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  girl  ?  Say  what 
you  will,  and  I  shall  try/ 

'  Are  you  a  medical  man  ? '  she  inquired,  look- 
ing at  him  narrowly. 

'  I  am  not ;  but  if  I  can  do  anything  for  your 
comfort,  I  shall/ 

'  Ah  !  '  she  shook  her  head.  '  There's  none  of 
"that  for  me.  There  has;  been  none,  for  a  long, 
weary  time.     That  word  comfort  is  irony  to  me  ! 
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Sir,  you  seem  to  be  a  kind  man.  The  greatest 
kindness  you  can  do  me  is  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
thoughts.' 

Mr  Beeds  was  taken  aback  by  the  abruptness 
with  which  she  made  this  request,  but  answered 
naively, 

'  From  what  you  say,  I  should  think  that  you 
would  derive  but  little  comfort  from  these.' 

Her  intelligent  eyes  were  fastened  curiously  upon 
him. 

'You  are  right,  sir;  I  do  not.  Bat  in  that  I 
am  not  disappointed  :  it  is  what  I  expect.  I  have 
many  comforters,  sir — save  the  mark  !  Wizened 
old  women — ladies  who  were  never  self- convicted 
of  a  sin  ; — who  don't  understand  what  sin  is, — not 
that  they  don't  live  in  it  every  hour  they  breathe 
— who  come  to  me  here,  and  whine,  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time,  of  Devils  and  Perdition — all  for  comfort, 
sir,  all  for  comfort !  They  leave  me  tracts,  written 
by  those  whose  ideas  of  their  Maker  are  sufficiently 
hideous,  sometimes  blasphemous  and  grotesque  in 
the  extreme  !  Yet  they  leave  me  these  for  com- 
fort !  I'd  burn  them  and  their  books,  for  miserable 
comforters  are  they  all !  Talk  about  Job,  sir  !  If 
you  only  knew  how  my  patience  has  been  tried 
during  these  few  days !  A  woman  was  in  here 
but  yesterday,  and  talked  about  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  called  her  the  worst  of  names.  Was  it  Chris- 
tian, sir  ?  1*11  be  bound  it  was  not.  What  right 
had  she  to  call  Mary  Magdalene  bad  names  ?  It 
was  a  woman  first,  sir,  that  gave  her  a  bad  name, 
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for  there's  a  thirst  for  scandal  at  the  bottom  of 
it!' 

Mr  Beeds,  although  not  pleased  with  the  spirit 
in  which  she  spoke,  could  not  avoid  chuckling,  for, 
in  truth,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  same 
thought  had  been  presented  to  his  mind. 

'  You  may  laugh,  sir,  but  it  is  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  a  dead  woman  that  is  assailed.  But  I 
answered  the  defamer.  I  told  her  that  Mar}r, 
even  with  her  seven  devils,  might  not  have  been 
as  bad  as  she/ 

Mr  Beeds  shook  his  head,  and  hinted  that  the 
answer  was  perhaps  a  little  too  strong. 

'  Not  a  bit,  sir/  she  replied  promptly,  tossing 
her  head  on  the  pillow.  *  Not  a  bit.  If  Mary  had 
seven  devils,  this  visiting  comforter  of  mine  had 
seven tj — not  so  active,  perhaps,  but  quite  as  deadly. 
But  you  are  a  kind  man,  sir  !  I  see  it  in  your  face, 
and  I'll  think  well  of  you  if  you  just  go  away.' 

This  being  the  second  time  that  the  request 
was  made,  Mr  Beeds  drew  himself  up  sharply, 
bowed  stiffly  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left 
the  place. 

The  girl  was  pained  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  complied  with  her  request,  for  she  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  have  gone,  nor,  indeed, 
did  she  wish  him  to  go.  She  felt  that  her  style 
had  hurt  him ;  the  spirit  of  bravado  died  down 
in  her  heart ;  and  when  she  covered  her  head 
with  the  bed-clothes,  to  hide  the  tears  that  had 
started  on  her  cheeks,  she  muttered  some  hard 
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words  about  what  she  called  her  Accursed 
Vanity. 

There  are  some  natures  who  spurn  pity  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  deeper  sympathy,  who  have 
a  savage  pleasure  in  striving  to  make  their  position 
appear  worse  than  it  really  is,  who  pant  for  ad- 
miration while  they  ape  the  Misanthrope.  This  is 
a  weakness  which  no  honest  man  ought  to  tolerate, 
and  it  should  be  thrashed  out  with  the  thongs  of 
contenrpt. 

In  his  professional  capacity  Mr  Beeds  had  been 
led  to  study  natures  widely  apart,  and  he  gave 
credit  to  Lizzie  for  being  much  better  in  heart 
than  she  had  revealed  herself  in  speech.  To  have 
encouraged  her  in  the  style  she  had  adopted, 
would  have  been  to  minister  to  this  same  Accursed 
Vanity,  and  he  acted  wisely  in  leaving  her  better 
nature  to  assert  itself.  He  knew  that  she  would 
come  round,  that  she  would  repent  in  the  ashes  of 
her  pride  ;  but  the  act  must  be  of  her  own  accord, 
else  she  were  not  ripe  for  sympathy.  Satisfied  of 
this,  he  set  about  making  arrangements  for  her 
reclamation  as  if  the  result  had  been  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  arrived  at  the 
Prinkles' ;  and  although  he  had  some  little  difficulty 
with  Peter,  it  was  agreed  that  Bob  should  give  up 
his  room  for  the  time,  and  go  with  the  lawyer,  so 
that  it  might  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
Lizzie.  He  then  drove  off  to  her  old  lodgings ; 
and  after  considerable  trouble  with  the  landlady  ^ 
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he  succeeded  in  getting  away  with  him  the  girl's 
writing-desk,  her  books,  and  the  sampler  and 
crucifix  from  the  wall.  These  were  all  arranged  in 
the  room  which  Bob  vacated. 

The  desk  was  laid  upon  the  table,  with  the 
'  Farewell '  enclosed  as  he  had  found  it ;  the  Bible, 
Shakespere,  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  were  all 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers ;  the  sam- 
pler was  pinned  upon  the  wall ;  and  the  crucifix — 

'  What  the  divil's  that  ?  '  exclaimed  Prinkle, 
who  was  watching  the  proceedings.  '  Come,  come ; 
this  is  too  much.  No,  no — dash  it — I  won't  allow 
you  to  put  that  up  ! ' 

Mr  Beeds,  who  was  standing  on  a  chair  with 
the  article  in  his  hand,  looked  down  and  spoke 
persuasively.     But  no. 

'  No,  no  ;  it  won't  do.  You're  not  going  to  turn 
my  'house  into  a  nunnery,  or — -or — a  monkery 
either.  You'd  better  get  a  dishful  of  holy  water, 
and  a — a  string  of  beads, — and  a — a  bottle  of 
rotten  bones, — and — a — a — demit,  sir  !  take  it 
down — I — I  won't  allow  it ! ' 

'  It  is  no  harm,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  lawyer, 
smiling.    '  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mrs  Prinkle  ! ' 

Nell,  like  a  sensible  woman,  could  see  no  harm 
in  it  either. 

'  What !  '  cried  Prinkle.  ' Are  you  going  to 
turn  Poman  Catholic  too  ?  Take  it  down,  sir. 
Bless'd  if  I'll  stand  it.  We'd  better  all  go  and 
get  our  sins  pardoned  by  a  priest  at  a  shilling  a 
head.     We'll  make  a  contract  of  it,  and  p'raps  the 
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three  of  us'H  get   off  slump   for   half-a-crown ! 
Dash  it,  sir, — take  it  down  ; — it  won't  do.' 

1  Nonsense,  Mr  Prinkle ;  you  are  surely  not  so 
narrow  as  all  that !  ' 

*  Narrow,  Mr  Beeds  !  Am  I  to  be  called  narrow 
in  my  own  house !  What  d'ye  take  me  for  ?  Do 
you  think  that  religion  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion 
or  of  convenience  ?  I'm  not  the  first  man  that 
has  been  called  narrow,  because  he  has  dared  to 
make  a  stand  for  principle  !  Call  me  narrow  if 
you  like,  sir,  I  wouldn't  be  a  cross-breed  between 
Broad  and  High  like  you  ! ' 

'  Come,  come,  Peter,'  said  his  wife,  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder.  But  he  shook  himself  from 
her  in  his  excitement. 

1  I'll  not  come  for  nobody  !  It's  bad  enough 
to  have  one's  house  turned  topsy-turvy  for  the 
sake  of  a  woman  who's  no  better  than  she's  called  ; 
but  to  be  called  narrow !     Demit,  it's  too  much.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Prinkle,  'cried  Mr 
Beeds,  by  way  of  an  apology  ;  '  I  meant  no  insult.' 

'  And  it's  well  for  you  that  you  didn't.  How- 
ever, I  don't  care  appose  you  should  call  me  nar- 
row till  you're  black  in  the  face.  I  am  narrow, 
and  I'll  keep  to  my  own.  You  are  Broad.  The 
Broad  to  the  broad  road — and  the  broad  road  to 
the  divil ! ' 

Mr  Beeds  jumped  from  the  chair,  while  Prinkle 
rubbed  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

c  I  apologize,  Mr  Prinkle.  I  apologize  most 
heartily.' 
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'  Thank  you,  Mr  Beeds ;  I  do  not  honour  a 
man  the  less,  because  he  has  the  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge his  fault/ 

And  the  stout  Protestant  bull  was  appeased 
when  the  red  rag  of  Popery  was  put  away. 

Peace  and  quiet  reigned  in  their  little  home ; 
and  later  in  the  evening  Mr  Prinkle  delivered 
himself  of  the  sage  reflection,  that  '  There  are 
worse  things  than  hard  words  when  no  heads  are 
broken.' 


CHAPTER  II. 


ONLY   A    SAMARITAN. 


When  Lizzie  awoke  from  the  sleep  into  which 
she  had  cried  herself,  she  was  in  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  she  was  when 
Mr  Beeds  talked  with  her.  Her  pride  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  were  tenderness  and  repentance.. 
In  times  past,  ever  and  anon,  her  conscience  had 
asserted  its  power,  and  spoken  to  her  of  what  she 
was  and  what  she  might  have  been.  It  spoke  to 
her  now,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  once  more  spurned,  with  contemptuous 
pride,  a  helping  hand  which  might  have  raised  her 
from  her  ditch  of  degradation,  and  that  she  had 
banished  from  her  side  one  who  was  drawn  towards 
her  by  the  same  tenderness  which  she  herse]f  had 
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manifested  long  before.  The  quiet,  but  hurt  and 
sad  look,  with  which  the  kind  man  had  retired,  was 
imprinted  on  her  mind,  and  she  yearned  with  tears 
that  she  might  yet  look  on  his  face,  were  it  but  to 
seek  forgiveness  for  the  unkind  way  in  which  she 
had  spurned  his  sympathy.  Then,  too,  thoughts  of 
home,  of  her  aged  parents,  the  words  of  her  dying — 
perhaps  dead— sister,  came  in  upon  her  like  a  flood, 
washing  from  her  heart,  as  noble  thoughts  must 
ever  do,  all  that  was  ungenerous  and  degrading, 
leaving  behind  an  achinsr  void  yearning  for  all  that 
was  just  and  good  and  true.  These  visions  of  Mary, 
which  at  times  had  crossed  her  path  like  sunshine 
glimpses  of  a  better  life,  shone  around  her  now  with 
soft  and  sweet  effulgence  :  plainly,  in  the  day-light 
and  in  the  night,  looked  down  upon  her  the  sweet, 
attenuated  features  of  that  other  face,  while,  with 
a  pitying,  beckoning,  angelic  grace,  the  words 
'  Won't  you  come,  my  sister  ?  '  seemed  to  quiver  on 
the  visionary  lips. 

Ah,  Lizzie,  Lizzie  !  often  hast  thou  prayed, 
often  hast  thou  been  answered,  and  often  hast  thou 
refused ;  pray  long,  and  pray  hard,  lest  the  Good 
Spirit  may  not  always  strive,  that  further  pride 
may  not  chain  thee  to  the  misery  that  has  been  or 
bar  thee  from  the  goodness  that  may  be  !  God 
guard  the  portals  of  thy  heart,  for,  though  its  walls 
are  battered  and  breached  by  sin,  there  is  that  about 
it  yet,  which  marks  the  fashion  of  His  hand. 

Morning  light  was  filling  all  the  place ;  the 
eyes  of  patients,  all  around,  were  lighted  up  with 
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the  knowledge  of  one  night  nearer  peace  ;  nurses 
passed  from  bed  to  bed  ;  but  nurses  or  light  brought 
no  return  of  hope  to  the  lone,  repentant  soul.  The 
doctor  told  Lizzie  that  three  days  more  should  see 
her  removed; — removed,  good  God !  to  prison;  be- 
yond the  prison,  stale  misery  and  wretchedness,  and 
a  new  and  a  stronger  desire  for  death.  The  hours 
passed,  one  by  one,  wearily  and  drearily  ;  the  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  ;  but  hope  sank  lower  and 
lower  in  the  frail  woman's  heart.  The  terrible 
cloud  of  her  past  life  seemed  to  settle  down  upon 
her  in  a  thick,  gross  darkness,  which  was  dispelled 
by  no  pleasant  smile  from  the  heaven  beyond,  nor 
rent  by  one  single,  little  ray  of  hope.  She  thought 
to  distract  her  fancy  by  raising  her  wan,  disfigured 
face  from  the  pillow,  but  with  a  short,  suppressed 
exclamation,  she  suddenly  fell  back  again.  Cauti- 
ously, and  with  anxiety  in  every  line  of  her  face, 
she  looked  along  the  ward.  Her  eyes  glittered. 
Her  nostrils  were  distended.  Surely  it  is  the  same 
kind  man  !  It  is  !  '  Courage,' s"she  muttered  between 
her  teeth,  as  she  struck  her  clenched  hand  upon  her 
breast.     '  Courage,  Lizzie  !    Your  last  chance  ! ' 

Away  along,  by  the  side  of  the  fourth  bed  from 
her,  is  standing  the  same  kind  little  man  in  pro- 
fessional black,  who  had  caused  within  her  all  this 
revulsion  of  feeling,  holding  a  genial,  smiling 
conversation  with  the  woman  who  lies  upon  it. 
How  she  could  welcome  him  now  !  but  his  eyes  are 
not  towards  her,  and  with  her  he  is  unconcerned. 
He  comes  a  bed  nearer,  and  her  bosom  rises  and 
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falls  under  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  But  a  little 
while  and  he  will  be  by  her  side.  Patting  her 
gently  upon  the  brow,  he  leaves  that  patient  with 
a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand.  He  is  standing  by  the 
next  bed  to  Lizzie,  and  the  whole  ward  seems  to 
revolve  round  the  benevolent  face,  but  his  eyes  do 
not  smile  for  her.  She  feels  that  she  could  stake 
her  happiness  upon  one  kind  glance,  but  it  is  with- 
held, and  she  waits.  There  is  the  same  pleasant 
patting  of  the  brow  and  shaking  of  the  hand.  She 
catches  her  breath :  hush,  he  is  coming,  but  not  to 
her  !  Without  a  word,  without  one  kind  look  of 
commiseration,  he  is  passing  her  on  to  the  next ; 
but  the  spirit  is  strong  upon  her  and  she  cannot 
let  him  go. 

1  Come,  come  to  me,  sir  !  '  she  gasped,  throwing 
out  her  arms  and  clutching  the  bed-clothes  vio- 
lently. '  Come  to  me,  and  leave — only  leave  your 
forgiveness  ! ' 

Mr  Beeds  turns,  looks  calmly  upon  her  for  a 
moment,  then  paces  slowly  to  her  side.  As  soon 
as  he  is  near  her,  she  catches  his  hand  and  draws 
it  to  her  lips.  '  Forgive  me,  sir.  I  have  been 
ver}r  wretched.'    And  she  bathes  it  with  her  tears. 

'  It  is  not  I  you  have  wronged/  he  whispers 
meekly.  '  It  is  the  better  feelings  of  your  own 
heart.' 

'  Bless  you  for  that,'  she  cries,  sobbing  like  the 
child  she  is  in  nature  now.     '  Bless  you  for  that/ 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? '  he  asks. 

The  same  kind  inquiry  and  the  same  kind  tone, 
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but  Lizzie's  gratitude  has  entire  possession  of  her, 
and  she  is  unable  to  answer  }ret. 

*  The  doctor  says  you  will  be  able  to  leave  in 
three  days/ 

She  looks  up  in  his  face  with  a  steadfast,  im- 
ploring eye,  as  she  pleads  convulsively  beneath  her 
breath.  '  For  any  sake,  save  me  from  that.  I 
have  no  home,  I  have  nowhere  to  go, — I — I  have 
no  friends,— and  I  would  rather — far  rather,  sir — 
be  lying  in  a  churchyard  dead,  than  drag  my  curse 
about  with  me  as  I  have  done.  You  do  not  know 
what  I  have  been,  sir.  I — I  have  kissed  your  hand 
— see — have  I  left  a  stain  ?  ' 

The  fact  is,  the  eyes  of  Mr  Twenty  man  Beeds 
are  too  dim  to  distinguish  a  stain  or  anything  else 
just  at  present,  and  he  touches  her  soothingly  upon 
the  shoulder  and  thinks  what  a  weak  old  fool  he  is, 
to  be  sure. 

'  Pity  me,  sir.  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  The 
wicked  curse  me  ;  the  good  pass  me  by  ;  and  death 
shuns  me.  Oh  !  sir,  if  you  knew  the  pass  to  which 
I  have  been  brought  !  Do  not  leave  me  to  myself, 
I  am  my  worst  enemy.  I  know  that  you  have  pity 
and  kindness  in  your  heart/  Her  whole  frame 
shakes  violently  as  she  pleads.  '  I  feel  that  there 
is  something  better  striving  within  me.  I  feel  the 
spirit  of  Him  you  reminded  me  of,  when  just  now 
you  passed  from  bed  to  bed — of  Him  who  was  so 
very  kind  to  such  as  I !  For  the  sake  of  Him, 
have  pity  upon  me!' 

There  is  little  need  for  asking  pity  from  Mr 
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Twentyinan  Beeds,  at  this  particular  hour  of  the 
day,  for  it  is  welling  into  his  eyes. 

'  Take  me  with  you,  sir,  when  I  am  better. 
Take  me  where  I  shall  not  be  known.  I  shall  be 
a  burden  to  no  one,  for  I  shall  work — work.  I  am 
not  ignorant/  she  cries.   '  Are  you  a  clergyman  ?  ' 

Mr  Beeds,  with  a  somewhat  confused  look,  sig- 
nifies that  he  is  not,  and  a  languid  smile — the  first 
— plays  upon  Lizzie's  face. 

'  I  am  a  lawyer/  he  says. 

Her  eyes  brighten  up  very  much  at  this.  '  Not 
a  Levite/  she  says,  '  only  a  Samaritan.'' 

Mr  Twentyman  Beeds  has  a  history  of  his  own; 
and  in  his  heart  there  are  green  spots  which  the 
memory  of  bereavement  has  refreshed,  again  and 
again,  for  the  space  of  more  than  twenty  years ; 
they  are  as  green  and  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the 
choking  weeds  of  his  profession  have  as  yet  made 
no  inroads  there.  But  he  seldom  speaks  of  this 
history  of  his.  There  are  pages  in  it  which  are 
sacred — sacred  as  a  piece  of  Holy  Writ  to  him,  for 
they  cause  a  well-spring  of  love  to  rise  from  the 
depth  of  his  heart,  which,  like  ' Mercy  droppeth  as 
the  gentle  rain '  around  him,  raising  the  drooping 
heads  who  are  ever  grateful  for  the  kindly  action 
and  the  gentle  word.  Little  wonder  that  a  frail 
sister  of  humanity  is  filled  with  hope  as  she  looks 
into  that  genial  old  face,  for  the  quivering  linea- 
ments show  that  his  heart  of  hearts  is  full  of  com- 
passion— only  a  Samaritan  though  he  be. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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'  Hee — Ho,'  yawned  Mr  Prinkle,  shortly  after 
returning  from  the  office  one  night,  and  his  last 
boot  had  playfully  described  the  arc  of  a  circle  to 
the  other  end  of  the  kitchen.  '  This  is  a  wearisome 
old  world,  and  the  most  wearisome  little  corner  in 
it  is  Charles  Woodrow's  office.  I  wish  something 
would  happen.' 

'  What  would  you  like  to  happen,  dear  ? '  said 
]STell,  taking  up  his  boots  and  placing  them  out  of 
the  way.     '  I'm  sure  we're  getting  on  very  well.-' 

1 I  don't  see  it  at  all,'  he  demurred.  '  It's  a  case 
of  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  drudging  all 
through  the  bright  hours  in  a  musty  office,  and  of 
coming  home  at  night  and  going  to  bed.  And 
then,  next  day  it's  the  same  thing.  Do  you  think 
that  is  all  that  man  was  made  for  ?  ' 

'  Man  was  made  for  his  duty,'  she  answered, 
smiling. 

'  Perhaps  he  was,  but  then  comes  the  question, 
"What  is  his  duty  ?  Why  should  it  be  my  duty  to 
drudge  on  in  this  way?  Don't  you  think  Mr 
Woodrow  should  take  his  turn,  and  give  me 
his  place  for  a  time  ?  That  would  be  his  duty.  But 
it's  all  humbug  that  man  is  made  for  his  duty — 
my  opinion  is  that  man  is  born  to  take  his  chance  ! 
There  ! — there's  some  sense  in  that ! ' 
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Nell  laughed,  as  she  set  the  tea-things  before 
him,  and  remarked  that  there  was  a  touch  of  philo- 
sophy in  what  he  said. 

' Perhaps  there  is/  he  rejoined,  'but  if  any- 
sane  man  was  to  sit  down  and  try  to  reconcile  the 
anomalies  and  absurdities  of  this  world,  and  to  de- 
termine what's  this  man's  duty  and  what's  that 
man's  duty,  he  would  be  stark  mad  in  a  fortnight ! 
The  fact  is,  everything's  out  of  joint;  and  it  would 
be  a  blessing  if  some  other  world  would  bump  up 
against  this,  and  shake  us  into  our  proper  places. 
It's  my  opinion  we'll  never  be  able  to  do  it  of  our- 
selves.' 

'  Well,  Peter/  said  Nell,  taking  her  seat  at  the 
table,  and  anxious  to  lower  her  husband's  thoughts 
to  sublunary  affairs.  '  We  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  we  can  enjoy  our  tea,  at  any  rate/ 

Thereupon  Peter  said  grace,  as  solemnly  as  he 
could,  and  when  his  wife  handed  him  his  cup  he 
commenced  stirring  it  thoughtfully. 

'Nell,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fossiliferous 
stone  ? ' 

'  No,  Peter/  she  answered,  wondering  what  he 
was  after  now.  '  I  know  more  about  housekeeping 
than  geology.' 

'  Tut,  that's  not  what  I  mean !  It's  a  stone 
that  nobody  has  found  yet,  but  it's  known  to  exist ; 
and  if  you  touch  brass  or  iron  with  it  they'll  be 
changed  into  gold.' 

1  Ah/  laughed  Nell.  '  That  is  the  philosopher's 
stone ! ' 
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'  Well,  well,  I  don't  care  what  you  call  it ;  you 
know  what  I  mean.     I  only  wish  I  had  it ! ' 

'  Dear  me,  Peter,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  ? 
and  she  came  over,  and  sat  near  to  him.  '  What 
would  you  do  with  the  philosopher's  stone  ? ' 

1  Do  with  it — do  with  it !  I'd  soon  let  you  see 
what  I'd  do  with  it !  Why,  I'd  make  myself  a 
rich  man,  and  you  would  be  a  fine  lady.' 

Nell  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  neck,  saying  that  she  was  very  happy  as 
she  then  was. 

'  Do  you  know,  Peter  dear,  I  am  far  happier  as 
I  am — a  simple  wife.  No  lady  in  the  land  could 
be  happier  than  I.' 

There  was  something  in  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  that  made  Prinkle  happy  too,  for  he  put  his 
arm  about  her  waist  and  drew  her  on  to  the  seat 
beside  him. 

There  are  those  who  can  express  their  feelings, 
while  there  are  others  whose  feelings  are  beyond 
expression,  but  Mr  Prinkle  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two.  When  intensely  pleased,  the  same 
feelings  which  make  cats  purr  would  turn  his 
voice  to  the  scarcely  audible  murmur — 

'  Tow-row-row.' 

For  a  time  his  fingers  played  upon  her  cheek, 
and  he  continued  to  regard  her  fondly. 

'  Nell,  you  make  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  you 
do.    But  I  wish  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  to  let  them/ 

Nell  smiled  sweetly,  and  liked  him  the  better 
for  that. 
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1  Do  you  know,  darling,'  he  said,  e  I  never  knew 
the  good  that  was  in  you,  till  I  got  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone  ?  ' 

She  bestowed  a  gentle  pressure  to  his  hand,  and 
whispered  something  about  the  uses  of  adversity. 

'  Say  that  again,  please/  he  asked,  becoming 
attentive. 

'  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," '  she  replied. 

1  Is  that  in  the  Bible  ? '  he  inquired,  brighten- 
ing up. 

'  ~No  ;  but  I  used  to  think  so,  long  ago.' 

Prinkle  was  disappointed,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  was  not  in  the  Book ;  for  he  thought 
it  was  very  good. 

'But  do  you  think,  Nell,  that  there's  good 
comes  out  of  every  ill  ?  ' 

1  Almost, — I  should  think,'  she  mused,  'always. 
But  just  you  wait/  she  cried,  starting  up ;  '  that 
is  what  I  was  reading  about  to-day,'  and  she  went 
into  the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for  Lizzie, 
and  returned,  laughing  brightly,  with  the  Essay 
on  Man  in  her  hand. 

'You  see,  Peter,  you've  got  a  wife  with 
literary  tastes.     Just  hearken  to  this  : — 

"  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance  direction  -which  thou  canst  not  see, 
All  discord  harmony  not  understood," — 

Now  here's  the  bit — 

"All  partial  evil  universal  good, 
In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  "Whatever  is,  is  right." 
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What  do  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

'  It's  dashed  good/  he  answered  promptly. 

'  Come,  come/  laughed  Nell,  raising  her  finger. 
*  No  bad  words.     They're  not  pretty/ 

Prinkle  agreed,  of  course,  that  they  weren't 
pretty.  '  But,  you  see — '  he  urged,  by  way  of 
extenuation,  '  they  come  so  handy/ 

He  then  inquired  who  was  the  author  of  the 
lines. 

'  Alexander  Pope.' 

'  Was  he  a  Roman  Catholic  ? '  he  asked,  with 
a  sudden  twitch  on  his  brow. 

Nell  informed  him  that  she  had  been  reading 
a  short  memoir  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and 
had  gleaned  as  much  that  he  was. 

'  Then  it's  a  bad  book/  he  cried  dogmatically. 
'  Put  it  back  this  moment.  It's  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing ! ' 

Nell  informed  him,  with  a  silvery  laugh,  that 
it  was  only  half- calf. 

'  Don't  mock  me,  Nell.  Put  it  back  at  once. 
I  might  have  known  he  was  a  Homan  Catholic 
from  his  name.  They're  a  lying,  trickish  lot, — 
every  one  of  them.     Put  back  the  book.' 

Nell  thought,  however,  to  keep  her  ground 
without  offending  him. 

'I'm  sure  you  said,  my  dear,  that  the  lines 
were  very  good.' 

But  Prinkle  raised  his  voice  angrily.  '  I  spoke 
in  haste.  I  spoke  in  ignorance.  What  right  has 
he  to  say  "  Whatever  is,  is  right ! "     It's  a  lie, 
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Q;  a  downright  Roman  Catholic  lie.  Is  it 
right  that  I  should  be  cooped  up  in  an  office  all 
dajj  and  kept  from  happiness  and  my  wife  ?  Is 
it  right  that  I  who  have  talents — as  !Mr  TVoodrow 
says,  should  be  starved  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
pounds  a  year  ?  It  is  not  right !  And  Alexander 
Pope's  a  humbug ;  and  if  he  was  standing  there  I 
would  tell  him  so.' 

Nell  put  back  the  book,  but  answered  kindly, 
•  I  am  sure,  Peter  dear,  we  are  not  starving/ 

A  flush  suffused  his  features  as  he  replied. 
'  It's  little  better  we  are,  indeed.  Is  it  right  that 
you — the  best  of  women,  should  demean  yourself 
by  keeping  lodgers  ?  That  you — who  are  better 
than  the  best  lady  in  the  land,  should  be  kept  in 
a  place  like  this,  drudging  on  from  day  to  day, 
when  those  who  are  not  worthy  to  loose  the  string 
of  your  shoes  can  splutter  you  with  the  mud  from 
their  carriage- wheels  ?  If  that  is  right,  then 
Pope  is  right/  and  in  his  indignation  he  rose  to 
his  feet ;  l  but  it  is  not  right,  and  Pope,  whoever 
he  is,  or  was,  is  a  fool  and  a  knave  ! ' 

Nell  was  used  to  such  scenes  as  this,  but  she 
always  stood  them  bravely.  At  this  juncture  she 
noticed  something  wrong  with  her  husbands 
neck-tie,  and  in  putting  it  right  she  kept  smiling 
in  his  face,  gently  forcing  him  back  into  his  seat 
till  she  got  on  to  his  knee.  The  little  hair  that 
was  left,  was  stroked  back  from  his  brow ;  he  began 
to  purr,  and  under  the  gentle  influence  of  a  loving 
wife,  he  slipped  back  into  a  quiet  frame  of  mind. 
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'  By-the-by,  Nell,  is  it  to-night  that  Mr  Beeds 
comes  with  the  girl  ? ' 

She  answered  that  it  was,  and  that  everything 
was  ready  for  them. 

'Don't  jrou  think  the  girl '11  feel  awfully  queer?' 

Nell  suspected  she  would  feel  awkward  at  first. 
'  But,  Peter  dear/  she  said,  '  we  must  try  to  make 
her  comfortahler  It  is  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
her  life,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  for  her.' 

Prinkle  thought  awhile. 

'  Isn't  it  gratifying,  Nell  dear,  that  the  turning- 
point  should  take  place,  of  all  corners  in  London? 
in  this  little  home  of  ours !  And,  what's  more, 
it's  my  wife,  of  all  the  women  in  London,  that's 
to  help  to  turn  her  round !  And  I  know,'  he 
whispered,  with  a  caress,  '  that  she'll  do  it  well, 
like  a  good  brave  darling  as  she  is  !  '  And  as  she 
well  deserved,  she  got  the  words  upon  her  lips. 

'Nell,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '  I've  just  been 
thinking  it  over,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  there's 
some  good,  after  all,  to  be  got  from  being  poor.  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  it,  upon  my  soul ! '  And 
he  felt  the  more  comfortable  that  he  had  given  in 
so  far. 

'  By-the-by,'  said  Nell,  starting  up  and  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  '  I  want  you  to  keep  still,  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  while  I  tell  you  something.' 

Prinkle  composed  himself,  and  promised  faith- 
fully. 

'  Now,  spread  out  your  fingers  like  this,  for  I 
am  going  to  give  you  some  instructions,  and  I'll 
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number  them,  so   that  my  dear  boy  may  have  a 
catalogue  at  his  finger  ends.'' 

The  dear  boy  spread  out  the  fingers  of  his  one 
hand  accordingly. 

'  Number  one/  she  began,  laying  her  fore- 
finger on  his  thumb,  '  when  Lizzie  comes,  you're 
not  to  call  her  by  her  name ;  for  although  Air  Beeds 
has  been  told  it,  we  are  not  supposed  to  know. 
Number  two,'  she  continued,  making  like  progress 
with  her  finger,  '  you  are  not  to  say  a  word  about 
her  past  life  ;  for  although  we  know  all  about  it, 
we're  not  supposed  to.  Do  you  understand  ? ' 
Prinkle  nodded.  '  Number  three,  you're  not  to 
speak  of  her  going  back  to  her  parents ;  for  she  is 
not  to  know  it  is  to  their  house  she  is  going.'  He 
nodded  again.  '  Number  four,  she's  not  to  be  told 
anything  about  Bob ;  for  that  is  all  to  come  out  in 
good  time.  Now,  does  my  dear  boy  think  he  can 
remember  them  all  ? ' 

The  dear  boy  repeated  the  instructions,  one, 
two,  three,  and  four ;  but  wagged  his  little 
finger  at  the  end.  '  Don't  you  think,  Nell,  that 
the  dear  wife  should  give  a  number  five,  for  I 
assure  you  that  the  dear  boy's  pinkie  feels  rather 
lonely/ 

Nell  laughed,  and  said  that  she  had  one  left  for 
number  five.  '  Let  the  dear  boy's  pinkie  look 
after  all  the  rest/ 

Prinkle  laughed  heartily  at  this,  in  his  own 
silly  way,  and  thought  that  the  dear  wife's  arrange- 
ment was  first-rate. 

VOL.   II.  3 
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'  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Nell,  that  she's  not 
to  know  where  she's  going  to  ? ' 

'  Precisely  so,  my  dear  ;  she's  to  get  a  sur- 
prise. Mr  Beeds  has  not  told  her,  and  she's  to 
remain  here  till  her  face  is  quite  better  ;  and  then 
she's  to  be  taken  in  the  dark  to  her  father's  house/ 

Prinkle  chuckled  mightily,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  at  this,  and  thought  what  fine  fun  it  would  be. 

'  Just  like  the  prodigal  son,  you  know — only 
she's  a  woman.  I  wish  I  could  get  behind  the  door 
to  see  the  meeting.  It'll  be  quite  a  play,  you 
know.' 

And  again  Mr  Prinkle  fell  to  thinking  how 
admirably  his  wife  had  managed ;  and  while  he 
mused  he  wrought  with  his  fingers  about  her  ear. 

'  Nell,  you're  the  best  woman  alive  !  '  was  all 
he  said  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  fire 
flickered,  and  shone  upon  the  pleasant  pair. 

'  Tut,  bless  my  soul ! '  cried  Peter,  starting  to 
his  feet.  '  There  ih.ey  are  !  And  my  heart  goes 
pit-a-pat !  ' 

Nell  was  removing  the  tea-things  from  the 
table,  when  the  modest  little  lawyer  entered  with 
Lizzie.  She  was  wholly  attired  in  black,  and  her 
face,  which  was  bowed  down,  was  heavily  veiled. 
No  one  spoke, — but  Nell  passed  forward  and 
pressed  her  hand,  put  an  arm  about  her  shoulder, 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  where 
she  sat  with  her  white  hands  clasped  upon  her 
knee.  The  silence  was  very  embarrassing  to  Mr 
Prinkle.    His  eyes  began  sparkling  out  little  rays 
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of  excitement,  and  his  fingers  worked  nervously 
among  the  scanty  hairs  upon  his  cheek.  He  was 
very  much  out  of  his  element,  and  kept  back  from 
the  others,  sitting  on  a  table  at  the  wall,  winking 
beseechingly  to  Mr  Beeds. 

'  Don't  you  think/  he  whispered,  '  that  we 
two  had  better  get  out  of  this  ?  ' 

The  lawyer  advised  him  quietly  to  wait  a 
moment.  Prinkle  fidgeted  about.  '  But  don't 
you  think  these  two  would  get  on  better,  were  they 
left  alone  ?  I'm  very  uncomfortable — I  feel  queer 
— there's  something  in  my  throat — I  must  get  out.' 

The  lawyer  tried  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  '  It'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute.  I'll  go  with  you  at  once ; 
but  come  forward,  and  say  a  word  of  welcome  first.' 

Prinkle's  face  flushed  at  the  bare  idea  of  this. 
*  Oh — not  that — the  words  would  stick  in  my  throat. 
I  never — upon  my  soul,  sir  ;  no,  I — I  couldn't.' 

1  Just  a  word.' 

'  I  couldn't,  sir,'  he  gasped  apologetically.  '  I — 
I  couldn't.  I — I  feel,  I — dash  it,  sir,  it's  no  use. 
Good  1 — o — r — d  !  look  at  that — isn't  it  pretty  ? ' 
He  was  not  so  nervous  that  he  could  not  enjoy  a 
pretty  picture,  however.  ISTell  was  kneeling  by  the 
girl's  knee,  and  the  fire  flashed  upon  her  upturned 
face.  '  Isn't  it  pretty  ?  Dash  it,  sir,  I  can't  stand  it 
longer.  I  believe  I've  swallowed  something,  I — I 
must  get  out ! ' 

The  fact  is,  the  tears  had  already  got  into  Mr 
Peter  Prinkle's  eyes,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.    '  N-N-Nell,'  he  cried,  starting 
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for  the  door,  '  tell  her  she's  welcome.  I — I — I  am 
very  glad  to  see  her — but— I — I — you  can  speak 
better  words  than  I  can.  I've  some  business  to 
do, — I— I'll  not  be  long.'  With  these  words  he 
made  a  dart  at  the  door,  and  Mr  Beeds,  thinking 
that  the  hat  he  had  left  behind  in  his  excitement, 
might  be  conducive  to  his  comfort,  followed  with 
that  article  in  his  hand.  He  found  the  book-keeper 
standing  below  a  lamp,  making  demonstrations  as 
if  he  had  conceived  a  sudden  dislike  to  his  nose, 
and  was  wrenching  at  it  viciously  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Pon  my  soul,  Mr  Beeds,  I  thank  3^011.  I 
never  felt  happier.  Heavens,  sir,  I'm  proud.  I 
never  saw  the  like  of  it.  Bless  me, — she's  just  as 
good-looking,  and  decent-looking,  sir,  as  a  parson's 
wife.  I — I  feel  as  proud,  sir,  as  if  I  was  the  father 
of  twelve  children  !  ' 

The  lawyer  grasped  his  hand  and  patted  him 
on  the  back. 

'Prinkle,  you're  a  good  fellow,  and  I  never 
knew  that  so  thoroughly  as  to-night.  Oive  us 
your  hand,'  and  he  shook  it  mightily.  '  You  ought, 
and  you  are  proud  that  the  first  days  of  a  new  life 
are  to  be  spent  under  j^our  own  roof.  I  know  that 
you  will  be  kind  to  her  ;  and,  between  ourselves, 
my  dear  fellow,  there's  not  a  woman  in  London 
more  fit  to  take  charge  of  her  than  your  own  good 
wife.' 

Prinkle  felt  very  much  gratified,  but  would  not 
let   his    nose   arid   eyes   alone   on   that   account. 
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•'  That's  true,  sir ;  that  is  true/  he  replied  empha- 
tically. '  I'd  back  my  wife  for  that,  and  every- 
thing good,  against  the  world !  But,  sir/  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  regret,  '  there's  just  one  little  thing 
I'm  sorry  for.     I — I — ' 

■  What  is  that  ? ' 

1 1  wish  I'd  let  you  put  up  that  Eoman  Catholic 
thing  on  the  wall.' 

1  Ah — the  crucifix  ?  '  he  laughed. 

Prinkle  nodded. 

1  Come  along/  cried  Mr  Beeds ;  '  let's  have  a 
smart  walk  and  don't  mind  that,  for  it  does  not 
matter  now.'  And  they  jogged  on,  both  equally 
well  pleased. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  out,  Lizzie  lifted 
back  the  veil  from  her  face,  and  Nell  rose  and  kissed 
her  brow. 

Lizzie,  for  many  years,  had  not  looked  nearly 
so  beautiful  as  she  did  now.  The  mark  was  all 
but  gone  from  her  cheek ;  her  hair,  which  Nell  had 
unbound,  fell  in  rich  luxuriance  on  her  shoulders, 
her  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous ;  —  the  fire 
flickered  upon  her  white  hands  and  whiter  face, 
which  were  relieved  to  greater  beauty  by  the  deep 
darkness  of  her  attire ;  and  all  about  her  person, 
played  the  charm  of  simple  womanhood. 

While  Nell  looked  on  admiringly,  the  girl  spoke, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  sweet  clear  voice.  'I'm 
sure  I  thank  you  all.'  And  she  locked  her  hands 
in  Nell's.  '  It  all  comes  upon  me  like  a  dream, 
and  I  scarcely  realize  the  change.    %Ly  good  friend, 
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the  lawyer,  said  that  no  one  would  speak  to  me  of 
the  life  which  is  past,  thank  God,  for  ever,  but  I 
can  speak  of  it  to  you,  for  I  feel  that  you  know  it, 
and  my  heart  is  knit  the  more  closely  to  yours 
that  you  do.' 

Nell  put  the  hands  to  her  lips,  and  hoped  that 
all  would  go  well  now,  although  she  feared  that 
the  time  might  pass  wearily  before  Lizzie  reached 
the  home  to  which  she  was  going. 

'No.  Not  wearily/  she  said  plaintively.  'I 
could  never  weary  here.  Away  down  in  those 
eyes  of  yours,  I  can  see  a  well  from  which  I  shall 
draw  happiness  the  whole  day  long/ 

Nell  blushed,  and  shook  her  head.  '  I  am  but 
a  simple  wife.' 

1  Yes/  she  replied,  '  and  I  am  but  a  simple 
girl.  Oh !  '  she  murmured,  as  the  blood  tinted 
her  cheek,  '  if  people  could  only  believe  that 
those,  such  as  I  have  been,  are  at  the  worst  but 
simple  girls,  and  not  monsters,  it  would  be  so 
different ! ' 

Nell  rose  to  the  seat  beside  her,  and  put  her 
arm  about  her  neck.  '  Do  not  talk  of  the  past. 
It  is  all  gone.'' 

'  Grone — '  she  re-echoed  thoughtfully.-  '  But  I 
had  some  good  friends  in  the  past,  too.' 

'  Indeed.' 

1  Yes  ;  old,  tried  friends.  One  especially.  At 
times,  when  I  was  jaded,  and  felt  isolated  from  all 
good,  I  had  only  to  turn  and  hold  communion 
with  this  friend  to  know  that  I  was  holding  com- 
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rnunion  with  one  whose  spirit  pervades  the  best 
and  the  bravest  of  every  land/ 

Nell  did  not  comprehend. 

'  I  mean  my  own  dear  old  Bible,  and  a  good 
friend  it  has  ever  been  to  me  !  I  had  other  books 
beside?,  and  I  can  easily  get  copies  of  them  again  ; 
but,  if  I  had  only  the  same  old  books  in  the  same 
old  covers,  I — but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is/  she 
sighed. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  brightened  Nell's  face. 
*  Hadn't  you  better  see  your  room  before  they  come 
in  again.  You  know/  she  laughed,  '  we  have  a 
room  prepared  for  you.' 

The  moment  Lizzie  entered  it,  many  of  her 
dear  old  friends  were  recognized,  and  she  turned 
and  sobbed  her  gratitude  on  good  Nell's  neck. 

That  night,  when  Prinkle  and  Mr  Beeds 
returned,  the  Bible  was  taken  down,  and  Nell  read 
to  them  a  pretty  story ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  the 
tears  started  from  the  lawyer's  eyes  when  some 
one  asked,  '  Is  this  Naomi  ? '  She  read,  too,  of 
one  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  who  was  lost 
and  is  found,  and  they  all  knelt  as  she  read  from 
the  prayer-book ;  but  before  Mr  Beeds  went  away 
and  they  retired  to  rest,  she  added  a  little  bit  of 
prayer  that  had  never  been  printed  nor  sanctioned 
by  the  Church  of  England  or  any  other  Church, 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  the  less  graciously  received 
that  the  words  were  all  her  own. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HOME    AT    LAST. 


The  morning  sun  lights  pleasantly  the  cottages 
by  the  wayside.  The  kind  old  woman  moves 
sorrowfully,  and  silently,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
room  ;  the  old  father  returns  not  to  his  work,  for 
she  of  the  Beautiful  Face  is  going  from  them  now, 
and  they  are  waiting  for  the  Change.  Some  of 
those,  who  were  her  companions  in  her  sickness, 
have  been  to  see  her,  and  have  gone  from  the  room 
with  covered  mouths  and  weeping  eyes.  The  doctor 
has  touched  her  wrist  and  gently  laid  it  down 
again,  has  put  his  arm  in  the  father's  and  led  him 
to  the  door. 

'  Will  she  go  quietly,  doctor  ? ' 

'  Ay  ;  and  painlessly/ 

The  good  old  man — the  clergyman,  has  been  and 
raised  his  trembling  voice  in  praj^er  by  the  bed-side, 
and  imparted  what  consolation  he  could  to  the 
mourners  there  ;  and,  at  the  door,  the  father  has 
told  him  that  she  will  go  quietly  and  painlessly  > 
and  the  old  servant  of  God  has  added, 

c  Ay  ;  and  hopefully/ 

Her  breathing  at  times  is  loud  and  rapid,  and 
gradually  sinks  again  until  it  is  unheard,  and  she 
is  quiet  for  the  moment,  as  if  the  spirit  were  not 
there. 

They  moisten  her  lips  with  brandy,  and  she 
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tries  to  speak.  She  mutters  indistinctly — like  a 
prattling  child — of  other  scenes  and  other  days, 
and  tries  to  shape  her  lips  to  half-remembered 
songs.  She  murmurs  something  about  having  the 
Wings  of  a  Dove,  of  a  Happy  Land,,  and  Stars  in 
Heaven  so  bright. 

A  flush  deepens  upon  her  cheek  with  intensest 
beauty,  and  she  cries,  in  a  loud,  strong  voice,  for 
1  Lizzie — Lizzie  ! '  but  Lizzie  is  not  there,  and  the 
cry  smites  upon  a  father  and  a  mother's  heart,  and 
seems  to  re-echo  as  if  uttered  in  a  desolate  house. 
They  bend  over  the  dying  girl,  and  the  last  request 
she  makes  is  '  Forgive/ 

Mary,  thou  art  dying  as  thou  hast  lived,  seeking 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who,  when  the 
shadows  of  death  were  clouding  all  His  soul,  found 
thought  and  time  to  plead  for  others. 

Frail  Lizzie  is  forgiven  at  last.  They  weep 
signs  of  forgiveness  upon  Mary's  face,  they  press 
their  answer  upon  her  hand,  and  call  it  in  her  ear. 
She  understands  ;  she  smiles ;  she  may  rest  a  little 
now. 

Her  eye,  though  it  remains  unmoved,  loses  none 
of  its  brilliancy  ;  and  surely  her  face  wears  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  that  is  heavenly. 

As  the  evening  falls,  she  asks  for  light ;  and 
[Religion  fills  the  room  with  the  whisper,  '  The 
sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day ;  neither 
for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  ; 
hut  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  Everlasting 
Light,  and  thy  God  thy  Glory."' 
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The  evening  wears  on,  and  the  breathing  is 
still  strong,  but  the  lapses  are  becoming  longer  and 
more  painful.  The  Change  is  coming  quickly  ;  and 
the  parents  stand  by  the  bed  so  intent  upon  the 
placid  face  that  they  hear  not  the  tapping  at  the 
door.  It  is  gently  opened  and  shut,  and  the  boy 
Trevor,  although  he  has  seen  nothing  of  death, 
comprehends  it  all,  as  he  stands,  silently  and  un- 
observed, leaning  against  the  doorway  of  the  room, 
with  his  cap  placed  upon  his  mouth  and  his  message 
of  preparation  undelivered. 

Away  along  the  road  from  London,  is  driving 
rapidly  towards  the  cottage,  a  carriage  with  the 
lawyer  and  Lizzie,  who  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
home  to  which  she  is  coming,  or  of  the  forgiveness 
that  awaits  her.  They  alight  at  the  door,  and  the 
boy,  who  has  heard  their  approach,  opens  it  with  a 
gentle  hand.  But,  before  the  repentant  Lizzie  has 
had  time  to  mark  her  surprise  at  meeting,  a  third 
time,  with  the  boy  who  had  twice  already  crossed 
her  path  so  strangely  in  the  depths  of  London,  she 
was  lying  upon  her  mother's  neck,  and  in  her 
father ;s  arms. 

Disturbed  by  the  commotion  in  the  room,  tha 
dying  Mary  cries  again  for  '  Lizzie — Lizzie  !  ' 

This  time  she  was  by  her  side  ;  and,  as  the  long- 
lost  sister  fell  across  her  breast  in  a  paroxysm  of 
joy,  the  beautiful  face,  and  that  other  face  which 
was  not  half  so  beautiful  but  so  like,  were  lips  upon 
lips  together  ! 

A  minute  after,  and  the  beautiful  face  glowed 
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with  a  greater  beauty  than  ever,  and  the  light  in 
the  eye  flickered  up  like  a  lamp  and  immediately 
became  dim. 

•  Break  up  the  Heavens,  0  Lord  !  and  far, 

Through  all  the  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean.' — St  Agnes'  Eye. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

MR   PRIXKLE    HAS    GLORIOUS     PROSPECTS. 

Immediately  after  the  earth  had  closed  over 
the  remains  of  Mary,  Mr  Beeds  set  about  to  find 
a  place  to  which  her  sister  might  be  sent  with 
safety.  This  was  rather  a  difficult  task  to  accom- 
plish, for  Lizzie,  naturally  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
all  old  associations,  looked  longingly  to  a  land  be- 
yond the  seas  where  she  would  live  her  newly- 
gotten  life  free  from  reproach. 

Happily,  the  lawyer  bethought  himself  of  a 
lady  in  Australia, — a  tried  friend  of  his  own — where 
she  had  resided  for  years,  and  he  wrote  to  her, 
stating  in  the  fullest  way  what  Lizzie  had  been, 
and  what  she  wished  to  be.  His  friend  told  him 
in  reply  that  she  had  communicated  his  letter  to 
her  husband,  and,  although  he  had  demurred  at 
first,  she  had  succeeded  in  winning  him  over  to 
agree  with  her  wishes.     She  proposed  that  Lizzie 
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should  come  out  to  them,  with  the  first  ship,  and 
the}r  would  then  judge  what  to  do  with  her  for  the 
best. 

Lizzie,  in  consequence,  was  got  ready  for  her 
long  journey.  Mr  Beeds,  not  knowing  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  old  parents,  offered  to  pay 
her  passage,  but  her  father  told  him  proudly,  '  I 
have  earned  mybread  by  my  own  hand  for  fifty 
years,  and,  thank  Grod,  I  may  rest  when  I  like.  I 
do  feel  honoured  in  owing  you  such  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  money  I  shall  owe  no  man ! ' 

The  parting,  between  Lizzie  and  Trevor  and 
Mr  Beeds,  was  touching  in  the  extreme;  and,  for 
the  tears  that  the  changed  woman  shed,  the  lawyer 
really  believed  that  he  was  her  debtor  and  not  she 
his.  Indeed,  Mr  Beeds  was  not  far  from  the  truth 
in  believing,  that  the  doing  of  what  he  did  for 
Lizzie  had  done  himself  as  much  good  as  it  had 
done  her.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  this  truth 
was  never  brought  home  with  more  force  to  Mr 
Beeds  than  when,  months  and  months  after,  he 
would  sit  and  hearken  to  the  old  father  reading 
his  daughter's  letters  from  abroad.  The  lady  to 
whom  she  had  gone  had  been  quite  taken  with 
her;  and,  a  week  or  so  after  her  arrival,  she  was 
trusted  with  the  care  of  a  little  girl.  The  grand- 
mother of  this  little  girl  soon  became  aware  that 
Lizzie  was  a  most  intelligent  reader,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  was  installed  as  general  reader 
to  the  family,  at  those  times  when  its  head — who 
wras  a  Bank  inspector — was  absent  on  his  rounds 
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through  the  adjacent  colonies.     Lizzie  then  exer- 
cised her  powers  with  as  much  pleasure  to  herself 
as  to  her  hearers. 

Shortly  after  each  Australian  Mail  arrived, 
it  was  a  habit  of  Mr  Beecls  to  take  a  run  out  to  the 
cottage  on  the  country  road,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  gratified  than  he  was  to  hear  of  the  altered 
circumstances  of  Lizzie;  and  his  heart  would  soften, 
and  his  eyes  would  fail  him — spectacles  and  all — 
when  he  read  the  girl's  often-repeated  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  many  services  he  and  other 
kind  friends  had  undertaken  on  her  behalf.  Months 
and  months  rolled  past,  and  a  name  began  to  oc- 
cur in  her  letters,  causing,  at  first,  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  old  folks.  A  young  Scotchman  had  at- 
tempted to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  but  Lizzie,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  felt  bound  to  put  a  restraint 
on  herself,  and  to  repel  his  advances.  This  was  the 
more  curious,  that  she  never  wrote  about  him  but 
in  terms  of  the  highest  regard.  The  lady,  too,  in 
whose  house  she  resided,  wrote  to  Mr  Leeds  on  the 
subject,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  that  Liz- 
zie should  be  so  blind  to  her  best  interests  in  re- 
fusing to  share  a  lasting  home  with  one  of  whom 
everybody  spoke  in  the  most  laudatory  terms.  Mr 
Beeds,  however,  could  understand  all  this ;  but  he 
made  no  explanation  to  the  lady. 

By  and  by,  the  old  folks  began  to  think  that 
they  might  live  as  happily  with  Lizzie  in  Australia, 
as  they  were  doing  in  an  empty  home  in  England. 
Mr  Beeds  encouraged  this  idea.    Indeed,  if  we  were 
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to  inquire  into  the  matter,  we  might  find  that  he 
was  at  the  root  of  it ;  for,  if  what  he  suspected  were 
correct,  he  knew  that  they  would  do  more  good  for 
their  daughter,  at  this  juncture,  than  anybody  else 
could. 

In  another  month  the  old  emigrants  were  ready. 
The  father  had  saved  enough  to  take  them  to  the 
far  country,  and  keep  them  comfortably  there  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  so  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

'  Besides/  he  said,  '  the  time  is  coming  when  I 
shall  help  to  close  the  eyes  of  my  old  woman,  or 
she  shall  close  mine,  and  it  is  well  to  be  near 
Lizzie,  so  that  she  may  do  the  last  service  for  the 
one  that's  left.' 

When  he  bade  Mr  Beeds  farewell,  he  said, 
'  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  doing  to  our  child  as  God 
prompted  you.  You  have  given  my  old  woman 
and  me  a  longer  lease  of  life.  And  if  our  daughter 
should  marry  and  have  children,  they  shall  be 
taught  to  reverence  and  bless  a  man  they  have 
never  seen.  In  God's  goodness  we  shall  meet 
ao-ain — if  not  in  this  life,  in  the  next.  Meanwhile, 
sir,  may  you  be  enabled  to  number  your  years  with 
a  grateful  mind.' 

Mr  Beeds  wrung  the  old  man's  hand ;  the  old 
woman  was  weak  with  weeping;  and  he  commended 
them  both  to  the  care  of  God. 

What !  Mr  Beeds  commending  any  one  to  the 
care  of  God!  Yet,  even  so  it  was.  This  man,  a  year 
ao-o,  would  have  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  any  one 
who  regarded  God  as  other  than  an  Idea  and  de- 
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void  of  Personality;  and  to  have  assigned  to  this 
Idea  the  attributes  of  an  acting  Providence,  would 
have  been  little  short  %  of  folly  and  fanaticism. 
Hitherto,  he  had  admired  whom  we  call  Our  Saviour, 
simply  for  the  goodness  of  character  he  had  dis- 
played, and  he  had  striven  to  emulate  His  pure 
morality  and  His  kindliness  of  heart;  but, surely, it 
now  seemed  as  if  he  sought  to  claim  a  closer  kin- 
ship with  the  Xazarene,  when  he  called  down  upon 
his  parting  friends,  the  personal  care  of  that  God, 
whom  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  had  been  taught  to 
name  'Our  Father.'  There  is  a  terror  in  the 
whirlwind  to  command,  and  there  is  an  influence 
in  the  still  small  voice  to  draw;  'all  the  world 
is  bound  by  golden  chains  about  the  feet  of  God/ 
and  men  are  brought  by  ways  they  have  not 
known. 

Mr  Beeds  felt  happier  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  he  had  undertaken  for  Lizzie  than 
if  he  had  been  successful  in  a  thousand  pleas  in 
Court.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  engrossed  himself  en- 
tirely with  business,  if  he  had  trained  his  heart 
and  head  to  the  making  of  a  name,  his  professional 
career  might  have  landed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
success.  As  it  was,  he  had  not  enjoyed  life  the  less 
that  he  had  refused  a  client  or  two,  so  that  he 
might  have  more  leisure  to  do  those  little  deeds  of 
mercy  which,  after  all,  are  the  cream  of  human 
happiness.  Often  we  see  men  who  have  deter- 
mined in  their  hearts  that  they  shall  yet  make 
a   name  for  themselves  ;    they  appoint  a  far-off 
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goal  from  the  pursuit  of  which  they  never  swerve  ; 
and  they  pass  us  daily,  scarcely  deigning  to  ask 
how  we  fare  by  the  way,  pressing  forward,  with 
muscles   strung,   nostrils   dilated,   eyes   that   are 
lighted  up  unnaturally,   neither   looking   to   the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  every  energy  racked 
to  diminish  the  distance  between  them  and  their 
goal.     Onward  they  go,  there  is  no  resting-place 
for  them  !     With  others  it  is  different.    They  have 
the  same  goal  in  view,  and  they  go  by  the  same 
road.     But  their  journey  is  not  the  less  pleasant 
that  they  rest  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  happy  day,  among  the  wild  foliage  of  the 
roadside,  or  stoop,  like  our  owrn  good  lawyer,  to 
arrange  the  broken  petals  of  some  beautiful  flower 
which  the  rude  blast  has  thrown  across  their  way. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  cry  we  hear  daily, 
that  this  life  is  one  of  misery  and  monotony  ?    It  is 
not  far  to  seek  when  we  know  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  man  who  has  never  a  thought  but  for  his  fame, 
his  person,  or  his  purse  ;  and  from  the  woman  who 
deems  it  a  degradation  to  exchange  words  with 
another  outside  her  set,  and  who  spends,  or  mis- 
spends, the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  the  stupid 
talk  of  the  ball-room,  in  scandalous  tete-a-tete,  or  in 
leaving  bits  of  card-board  at  the  houses  of  women 
who,  in  spite  of  their  position  among  the  golden 
opportunities  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  are 
mawkish  and  miserable  as  she  ! 

If  caste  were  worshipped   less  and   the  gulf 
bridged  that  separate  grade  from  grade,  if  those 
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whom  Providence  and  ancestral  wealth  have  placed 
in  the  higher  social  ranks  of  life,  would,  stoop  to 
catch  awts^  the  flowers  of  happiness  at  their  feet, 
what  a  different  world  this  might  be  !  Many 
would  be  cared  for  who  are  wandering  about  our 
streets  in  poverty — their  hearts  rising  and  falling 
with  the  fluttering  of  their  rags  ;  and  manj^,  too, 
who,  at  the  best,  are  but  simpering  nonentities  in 
silk  attire,  would  experience  a  newer  and  more 
interesting  life  from  giving  a  little  heed  to  the 
'  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 

Perhaps,  when  Mr  Twentyman  Beeds  becomes 
tired  at  his  journey's  end,  he  shall  rest  among 
flowers  of  his  own  gathering,  which  may  then  have 
lost  their  original  freshness,  but  shall  delight  him 
with  a  mellow  fragrance  ;  and,  in  the  eventide  of 
his  life,  he  shall  know  that  these  flowers  retain 
within  them  seeds  that  shall  be  sown  by  another 
hand  than  his,  to  spring  up  and  cheer  him  in  a 
purer  air,  and  with  intenser  beauty  than  he  had 
ever  known. 

Robert  Trevor  speedily  emerged  from  con- 
valescence to  perfect  health,  and  another  month 
saw  him  back  to  the  jog-trot  oifices  of  "Woodrow 
and  Coy.  With  increasing  experience  Bob  readily 
acquired  an  aptitude  for  business,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  shot  ahead  of  Victor,  and  gained 
a  position  that  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Peter 
Prinkle  himself. 

This  feeling  came  very  naturally  to  Peter, 
owing  to  the  future  he  had  shaped  for  himself  and 
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wife,  and  it  was  the  more  acute  that  he,  as  it  were, 
had  nursed  the  oppressor  at  his  own  fireside.  It 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  indeed,  even  to 
attempt  to  define  the  particular  prospects  of  Peter 
Prinkle.  His  idea  was  to  make  Nell  a  lady,  but 
how  it  was  to  be  done  was  quite  another  affair. 

We  suppose,,  however,  that  his  prospects  were 
exactly  the  same  as  those  entertained  by  the  great 
majority  of  clerks,  old  and  young.  Ninety- and- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  that  class  literally 
live  on  their  prospects  ;  by  them  they  are  buoyed 
up,  of  them  they  continually  dream,  and  on  them 
they,  not  unfrequently,  borrow  sundry  sixpences 
and  half-crowns.  Yet,  what  these  prospects  are, 
and  how  the  ninety-and-nine  have  come  by  them 
— God  knows ! 

Mr  Woodrow  watched  Robert's  progress  with 
great  solicitude,  carefully  instructed  him  in  all  the 
details  of  business,  and,  showing  his  regard  further, 
took  him  to  live  with  him  in  his  own  house.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  did  not  scruple,  at  times,  to  seek 
his  advice  on  commercial  affairs.  This-  was  ju- 
dicious in  Mr  Woodrow,  for  it  inspired  Bob  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  self-confidence  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  commercial  success.  But 
this  favouritism — if  we  might  call  it  by  that  name 
— had  its  drawbacks,  too.  Bob  began  to  entertain 
a  little  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  powers, — 
he  saw  that  Mr  Woodrow  meant  him  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  in  his  new  position  he  became,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  a  shade  too  overbearing  in  his  con- 
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duct  towards  the  others  in  the  office.  This  was 
very  hard  upon  one  with  such  a  susceptible  nature 
as  Air  Prinkle,  and,  although  Victor  cared  not  a 
single  pin  so  long  as  he  received  his  wages,  this 
gentleman  was  hurt  deeply.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  made  Trevor  a  little  more  considerate  and 
tender,  had  he  been  present,  of  a  night,  in  Prinkle's 
house,  when  the  wearied  and  disappointed  man 
laid  his  daily  burdens  at  Nell's  feet.  Nay,  we  go 
further  and  assert  that,  if  employers  were  to  give  a 
little  thought  to  the  home- story  of  their  clerks, 
they  would  think  twice  before  treating  them  as 
they  do.  These  clerks,  as  a  class,  are  but  poor 
devils  indeed  ;  even  from  the  time  the  pen  is  taken 
up  by  the  nimble  hand  till  it  drops  again  from  ex- 
hausted age,  their  life  is  but  a  miserable  striving 
between  poverty  and  a  respectable  appearance.  In 
the  receipt  of  a  paltry  pittance  of  a  salary  (more 
aptly  termed  screw)  they  drag  through  the  weary 
monotony  of  a  life  that  is  characterized  by  an 
everlasting  striving  to  make  ends  meet — which 
they  never  do.  Of  course,  we  hear  some  one  say, 
'  It  is  their  own  fault.'  Perhaps  it  is.  But  if  we 
had  a  son  about  to  enter  on  life,  we  would  take  him 
to  a  man  breaking  stones  for  the  highway,  and  tell 
him  that  he  could  make  a  living  for  himself  bv 
this,  that  he  could  win  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  that  he  would  never  need  to  make 
the  complaint,  which  so  many  do,  that  it  is  hard 
to  be  honest  in  commercial  life. 

'  Oh  !  '  he  would  say,  c  this  is  not   respectable 
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enough  for  me,  I  would  rather  be  in  an  office/ 
'  But/  we  reply,  '  you  have  no  money  to  go  into 
business ! '  '  Oh/  rejoins  the  bright  youth,  '  I 
shall  make  enough  to  keep  me  ! '  Then  we  take 
him  to  an  office.  '  My  son,  do  you  observe  that  row  of 
clerks — every  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  appearances 
go,  might  be  an  Egyptian  mummy  dead  and 
buried  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  But  they  are 
not  mummies,  they  are  living  men  who,  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  with  as  blithe  and  happy  cheeks 
as  yours,  despised  a  tradesman's  life,  and  took  to 
clerking  because  it  was  more  respectable  !  Do 
you  not  remark  the  brown  shade  on  their  bowed 
backs  ? — that  is  the  mark  of  their  employer's  foot, 
for  he  has  made,  and  still  makes  them,  stepping- 
stones  to  wealth  ;  and  takes  no  more  interest  in 
their  welfare  than  if  they  were  real,  literal  step- 
ping-stones. My  son,  you  have  seen  this;  go  and 
be  a  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith, — a  king  may  take 
pleasure  in  his  handicraft  and  a  hero  in  his 
strength.' 

'  But/  cries  the  youth,  '  they  are  not  respect- 
able ! ' 

1  Respectable  ! ' — we  shriek.  '  Remember,  boy, 
that,  when  you  discard  what  your  heart  calls 
honest  for  what  the  world  calls  respectable,  you 
commit  a  desperate  mistake  ! ' 

Things  at  last  came  to  such  a  pass  that  Peter 
Prinkle  laid  his  resignation  on  Mr  YToodrow's  table. 

'  May  I  ask  your  reasons  for  this  ? '  inquired 
Mr  Yf  oodrow. 
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1  Oh  yes,'  said  Prinkle,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  they're 
not  many,  and  they're  not  far  to  seek/ 

'  Is  your  situation  uncomfortable  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir  ;  yes.  But  I  don't  really  think  I've 
been  comfortable  ever  since  I  was  born,  and  I've 
got  used  to  it/ 

'  But  what  is  your  complaint,  Mr  Prinkle  ?  ' 

1  "Well,  sir  ;  you  see,'  he  stammered.  '  You 
once  told  me  that  I  had  talents — talents  of  a  rare 
sort,  sir  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  they've  been 
of  little  use  to  me.  I  want  to  try  something  in 
which  they'll  have  a  wider  scope.  I  don't  wish  to 
make  no  complaint,  sir  ;  for  you  are  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  business.' 

1  But  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  sad,  Mr  Prinkle. 
You  have  served  me  well,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
you  get  on  in  the  world/ 

'  Thank  you,  sir.  I'm  sure  it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  say  so.  If  it  was  for  myself  alone,  I 
wouldn't  care ;  but — but — sir,  my  wife  is  not  in 
the  position  that  I  should  like  her  to  fill.  I  feel 
it  very  deeply,  sir ;  and  the  longer  I  live  I  feel  it 
the  more.  She's  a  lady  by  nature,  sir,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  her  a  lady  in  life.' 

There  was  a  genuine  touch  in  the  tone  of  Mr 
Prinkle's  voice,  and  Mr  Woodrow  felt  it. 

'  Have  you  any  definite  prospects,  Mr  Prinkle, 
-should  you  leave  this  office  now  ? ' 

1  Well,  sir,'  he  replied,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
'  I  have  observed  that  men  who'are  connected  with 
'the  press  generally  meet  with  the  appreciation 
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that's  due  to  their  talents,  and  I  was  thinking  if 
I  could  get  on  to  report  speeches  for  the  news- 
papers I  might  make  a  good  thing  of  it.' 

'  But,  but/  gasped  Mr  Woodrow,  for  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  idea  caught  away  his  breath. 
'  Can  you  do  this  ?  xire  you  an  adept  in  short- 
hand?' 

'  Well,  sir ;  not  an  adept.  But,  with  a  little 
perseverance,  I  might  succeed.' 

'Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  you  knew  anything 
about  it/  he  continued,  scarcely  recovering  from 
his  amazement.  '  If  I  were  to  make  a  speech  now, 
could  you  take  it  down  verbatim  ? ' 

1  Verb—  what,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Verbatim — word  for  word  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  think  I  could — at  least,  if  you 
spoke  slowly.' 

'  But  you  would  hardly  expect  a  speaker  to 
accommodate  you  so  far  as  that  ?  ' 

Mr  Prinkle  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  for, 
indeed,  this  difficulty  had  presented  itself  to  him 
before. 

'  That  is  quite  true,  sir,  but  I  could  surmount 
this  obstacle  through  time/ 

'  But  you  might  starve  in  the  mean  time.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  sir/  he  replied,  with  growing 
confidence,  '  I  don't  think  I  should  ;  for,  even 
now,  I  can  take  down  a  speech  exceedingly  well, 
only — and  this  is  the  only  fault — I  can't  make  it 
out  afterwards/ 

'  Really,  Mr  Prinkle,'    exclaimed  his  master. 
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who  was  not  prepared  for  such  transcendent  sim- 
plicity, *  I  think  you  are  beside  yourself.  How  on 
earth  can  you  entertain  such  an  idea  as  this !  Don't 
you  see  it,  man  ?  If  you  can't  make  out  your  own 
report,  is  it  possible  that  another  can?  Pardon 
me,  but  I  must  speak  my  mind ;  the  whole  idea 
seems  to  be  ridiculous  and  absurd  !  ' 

'  But,  sir/  he  cried,  all  in  a  tremor,  '  I  might 
succeed  with  a  little  practice/ 

'  Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  It  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  this,  Mr  Prinkle.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  your  spending  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the 
art, — it  may  be  of  service  to  you  some  day ;  but  it 
is  like  many  another  thing— maybe  a  good  walking- 
stick,  but  a  bad  crutch.  Take  my  advice  and  stick 
to  what  you  know,  and  don't  go  and  barter  your 
bread  and  butter  for  phantom  cake  and  wine.' 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  A[r  Prinkle,  and  a 
tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 

'  B — But  what  am  I  to  do,  sir  ?  My  heart  is 
weary.' 

1  Well,  sir,  there  is  no  one  who  knows  you  as  I 
do  but  must  sympathize  with  you  most  deeply. 
You  have  been  my  servant  for  many  years,  and 
while  there  have  been  many  things  about  you 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
appreciate,  I  have  always  regarded  you  as  being 
possessed  of  the  fine  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and 
I  am  certain  that  if  there  were  a  single  spot  on 
your  honour,  you  would  be  the  first  to  let  it  be  seen.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you.  I'm  very  grateful/ 
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'  And,  mind  you,  I  don't  wish  you  to  leave  my 
office,  so  don't  be  in  a  hurry  when  you  take  another 
situation.  Look  well  before  you  leap.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  think  you  can  better  jTourself,  I 
can  hold  out  no  very  great  inducement  to  your 
remaining.  You  have,  no  doubt,  observed  that  it  is 
my  care  to  push  on  Mr  Trevor  as  much  as  possible  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.     Yes,  I  have.'' 

I  "Well,  it  is  my  intention  to  place  him  in  full 
charge  of  the  business,  by  and  by.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  much  as  I  have  admired  and  valued 
you,  I  cannot  give  you  any  hope  of  rising  higher 
than  you  are  at  present/ 

I I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  was  the  weak  reply. 

' 1  should  like  to  do  something  for  you,  too,  but 
I  have  particular  reasons  for  giving  Mr  Trevor  the 
preference.' 

'  No  doubt,  sir.' 

'  But  we  have  been  speaking  together  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  Mr  Trevor  thinks  he 
could  get  you  a  place  in  Alton  and  Hendry's, 
through  his  influence  with  one  of  the  partners.' 

The  mention  of  this  quite  took  away  the  breath 
from  poor  Mr  Prinkle,  and  he  jumped  at  the  idea 
as  if  it  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life. 

Oh  !  it  was  a  glorious  prospect  this  for  the 
jaded  book-keeper.  Was  not  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs  Alton  and  Hendry  as  large  as  any  in  the 
trade,  and  were  there  not  eligible  openings  for  the 
like  of  Mr  Prinkle  to  be  had  in  such  a  business 
>every  day  ?     Oh  !  it  were   only  necessary  to  get 
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into  such  a  place — were  it  but  to  wheel  a  barrow 
— for  hard,  honest  work,  and  talents  like  those  of 
Mr  Prinkle,  of  so  rare  a  sort,  to  meet  with  merited 
appreciation  on  every  hand  !  jSTell,  too,  should  be 
a  lady  at  last !  Well  might  the  sanguine  book- 
keeper grasp  his  master's  hand,  and  tremulously 
thank  him  for  such  prospects  as  were  then  unfolded 
to  his  view ! 

1  Thank  you.  Thank  you/  he  cried.  l  Oh,  Mr 
TToodrow,  you  have  been  so  very  kind  to  me  that 
I  can't  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  feel !  I  knew 
you  would  do  your  best  for  me, — you  have  been 
.always  kind,  and  I'll  remember  when  you  spoke 
•.of  my  talents  so  kindly  that  I'll  never  forget  it ! ' 

'  Calm  yourself.  Calm  yourself,  Mr  Prinkle,' 
he  said,  taking  his  hand.  '  It  is  only  my  duty  to 
speak  well  of  a  good  servant.' 

"With  what  a  glitter"  in  his  eyes  did  Peter 
recount  his  prospects  to  N ell  that  night  !  How 
his  lips  were  in  a  tremor  from  excitement ! — how 
his  whole  frame  was  electrified  ! — how  poor  iSTell 
stroked  him  and  calmed  him,  but  said  never  a  word ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MR    WOOD  ROW   WELL-NIGH    SOLVES    THE    PROBLEM. 

•  If  man  be  a  reality,  no  empty  vision  in  the  dreaming  soul  of 
nature,  but, — as  who  shall  doubt  he  is  ? — inwardly  substantial  and 
personal,  that  which  he  most  earnestly  desires,  which  best  satisfies 
his  whole  being,  must  be  real  too.' — John  Sterling. 

As  the  years  went  on,  one  did  not  require  to  be 
a  physiognomist  to  see  from  Mr  TVroodrow's  face 
that  there  was  something,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
that  was  sapping  the  energies  of  his  life.  It  could 
not  be  the  cares  of  business,  for  since  Mr  Pr inkle 
had  found  an  asylum  in  Alton  and  Hendry's,  and 
Robert  Trevor  had  been  elevated  to  the  position  of 
partner,  he  had  not  been  engrossing  himself  nearly 
so  much  with  commercial  affairs,  and  the  firm  had 
never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  Shortly 
after  Katherine  sailed,,  a  sadness  seemed  to  settle 
upon  him,  but  this  was  relieved,  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  received  letters  from  a  foreign  land.  But 
in  a  few  years,  these  letters  suddenly  failed,  and  he 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  melancholy  which  was  now 
fast  whitening  his  hair.  His  work  in  the  office 
became  irksome,  and  he  wandered  about,  as  we  have 
seen  some  men,  as  if  he  were  searching  for  nothing 
in  particular,  and  could  never  find  it.  His  manner 
was  wayward  and  petulant  as  a  child's  ;  he  had  no 
satisfaction  in  anything,  except,  at  times,  when  he 
would  sit  over  the  backsrammon-board  with  Bob 
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and  calculate  his  chances  as  if  the  world  were 
staked  at  every  throw.  Trevor  had  never  once 
mentioned  the  name  of  Katherine,  or  referred  to 
her  in  any  way,  since  she  left ;  for,  in  these  white 
furrows  on  the  face  of  his  friend,  he  read  a  history 
which  was  terribly  linked  with  his  own. 

One  night,  they  were  seated  comfortably  by  the 
parlour  fire,  and  the  backgammon-board  was 
between  them. 

1  You  see/  said  Bob,  as  he  raised  two  of  Mr 
"Woodrow's  men,  '  that,  with  all  your  calculations, 
you  come  off  second  best/ 

Mr  Woodrow  looked  steadily  at  the  board  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  sighed  deeply  as  he  let  the 
dice-cup  fall  to  the  floor.  Bob  picked  it  up,  but 
his  opponent  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  swept  his 
brow  with  his  hand.  He  looked  towards  him  in- 
quiringly, but  there  was  no  answer. 

'  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?  ' 

'  No,  Bob/  he  said ;  '  but  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
this/ 

I  Well,  sir  ;  we  shall  stop.  I  always  thought 
that  the  game  interested  you.  I  thought  you  en- 
joyed it/  And  he  watched  his  friend  narrowly,  as 
he  closed  the  board. 

'  I  did  enjoy  it  once/  he  said ;  and,  for  the 
moment,  he  caught  his  under-lip  with  his  teeth. 
1  Once  on  a  time,  Bob  ;  but  times  are  changed,  and 
I  am  changing  too/ 

I I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  ill/ 
1  No, — at  least,  no  worse/ 
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'  Would  you  like  to  go  to  bed  ?  ' 

( No,  no,  no.     I  cannot  sleep.' 

'  "Would  you  take  anything  ? ' 

'  Bob/  he  said  sharply  ;  and  his  eye  burned 
brightly  as  he  bent  forward  to  whisper.  '  I  could 
take  a  deep  draught,  but  I  have  no  courage.'' 

1  Sir,'  cried  Bob,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
strangeness  of  ids  aspect.  'You  are  ill.  You  must 
not  speak  like  that !  ' 

'  Yes/  he  continued,  in  the  same  whisper.  '  I 
am  ill.  I  have  been  ill  for  years.  The  wonder  is 
I  have  stood  it  so  long.' 

'  Shall  I  send  for  a  doctor  ? '  he  asked. 
But  Mr  Woodrow  answered  him  with  a  sharp,  dry 
laugh. 

'  Doctor  !  ~No.  What  I  want  very  badly, 
Bob,  is  a  little  hope.  I  don't  think  the  man  lives, 
who  is  so  utterly  hopeless  as  1/ 

'  Perhaps,  sir,  a  change  of  life,  a  change  of 
scene,  might  do  you  good  ? ' 

'  No/  he  said,  more  gently,  as  he  leaned 
forward  and  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
knee.  '  I  want  no  change.  The  want  is  not  beyond 
myself,  it  is  within  me,  and  there  is  something 
terribly  wanting  there.' 

'  I  cannot  understand  you,  sir/  he  said  wonder- 
ingly. 

'  And  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  do  not.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I,  a  man  who  has  no  pro- 
spect whatever,  good  or  bad,  of  a  future  life,  should 
press  upon  you  earnestly  to  hold  fast  the  faith 
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which  is  in  you,  even  if  that  faith  be  a  species  of 
credulity ;  for  when  one  is  getting  old  as  I  am, 
when  he  is  beset,  around  and  within  him,  by 
symptoms  of  decay,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  fast 
losing  hold  of  that  world  which  is  behind  and  can- 
not stretch  hands  of  faith  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
another  still  to  come,  he  is,  as  I  am,  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.  When  a  man  is  young,  strong  in 
every  limb,  and  buoyant  with  the  pride  of  life, 
there  is  a  fascination  in  being  brave  enough  to 
stand  up  and  face  the  scorn  of  those  whose  faith 
you  would  ridicule  and  deny,  but  it  is  a  hollow 
business  when  the  man  grows  old  and  frail,  when 
he  is  about  to  close  with  life,  and  he  is  filled  with 
a  yearning  for  that  immortality  against  which  he 
has  been  arguing  all  his  days.  Even  now  I  can- 
not possess  myself  of  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  I 
would  give  all  I  have  to  possess  it/ 

'  Sir/  said  Bob,  scarcely  knowing  what  to 
make  of  him,  '  you  astonish  me  very  much.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  so  devoid  of  all  Christian 
belief.  You  have  sedulously  kept  this  from  me 
till  now.' 

'  I  have.  I  don't  know  whether  I  might  have 
mentioned  it  in  any  case,  but  I  faithfully  promised 
to  your  mother,  that — but — ! ' 

He  said  no  more.  It  was  enough.  A  flush 
came  upon  his  forehead,  and  returned  quickly, 
leaving  drops  of  cold  sweat  on  his  brow.  He  had 
made  a  terrible  slip.  What  he  had  tried,  for 
years,  to  hide,  was  out  at  last,,  and  the  secret  was 
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no  longer  his.  The  piteous  expression  on  his  face 
was  positively  heart-rending  to  behold,  and  before 
Bob  could  get  assistance,  Mr  Woodrow  seemed  to 
have  fainted  quite  away.  Water  and  brandy 
revived  him  for  the  time,  but  he  had  to  be  carried 
to  his  own  room  in  a  half-unconscious  state. 

Trevor  sat  up  with  him  for  many  hours,  until 
he  fell  into  a"  gentle  sleep,  and  he  left  him,  to 
ruminate  over  what  had  taken  place.  Hardly, 
however,  had  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  when 
he  heard  a  commotion  in  the  house,  and  a  servant 
roused  him  with  the  cry  that  master  was  worse. 
Immediately,  Bob  was  by  his  bed-side  ;  but  poor 
Mr  "Woodrow  seemed  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  for 
he  lay,  a  ghastly  sight,  rigidly  across  the  bed,  with 
blood  oozing  from  his  stiffened  nostrils.  They 
quickly  availed  themselves  of  the  nearest  doctor, 
and  with  his  aid  they  did  what  they  could  for  the 
prostrate  man,  with  the  unexpected  success  of 
having  him  still  in  life  when  the  day  began  to  break. 

In  the  morning  they  despatched  a  message  to 
Mr  Woodrow's  own  physician,  who.  present^ 
answered  it  in  person. 

This  portly  little  doctor  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised by  what  he  saw ;  indeed,  he  regarded  Mr 
Woodrow's  illness  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'My  dear  Trevor/  he  said,  after  the  other 
doctor  had  gone,  they  having  made  an  examina- 
tion together ;  '  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks.  You 
need  not  agonize  yourself.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected.    'Wonder  it  didn't  come  sooner.    I — in 
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fact — have  promised  him  this  all  along.  Two  much 
work.  Incessant  brooding.  Times  not  what  they 
were.  Backgammon.  Calculation  of  chances.  All 
bad.' 

'  I  am  glad,  doctor  ;  for  an  assurance  like  that, 
coming  from  you,  means  not  a  little/ 

Dr  Binks  stuck  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails, 
and  nodded  approval. 

'Indeed,  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  catch 
you ;  for  I  have  much  more  confidence  in  you  than 
in  a  stranger/ 

The  doctor  waved  his  hand  magnanimously, 
as  if  he  could  afford  to  dispense  with  compliments. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  right,  I  assure  you.  I  know. 
Pll  see  to  it.  In  fact — '  but  he  stopped  short, 
and  waved  his  hand  again,  as  if  to  say,  '  You  see, 
I  could  have  made  him  worse  if  I  liked.  But 
seeing  that  he  is  an  old  friend  of  my  own — I — I 
shall  allow  him  to  get  well  again ! ' 

'  But,  my  dear  Trevor/  continued  the  doctor, 
'  there  must  be  no  more  business.  No  going  down 
to  offices.  No  hard  work.  No  brooding.  Back- 
gammon— no.     All  bad.' 

'  Must  he  forego  his  business  ?  ' 

'  Business  !  Certainly.  I  tell  you  —  as  a 
friend.  The  next  time  JVIr  "VVoodrow  goes  down 
to  business,  ask  him,  with  my  compliments,  to 
take  a  turn  to  the  undertaker's  and  leave  in- 
structions for  his  funeral.  I  may  be  wrong  !  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that  he  would  thus  save  his 
friends  some  necessary  trouble/ 
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This  was  rather  a  serious  affair  for  Trevor,  as 
it  would  place  on  his  shoulders  a  responsibility 
which  he  had  not  expected  to  bear  so  soon. 

'  "Well — well,  Mr  Trevor  ;  it  can't  be  helped. 
He  must  not  go  back  to  business.  Not  for  a 
moment.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  be  removed  we 
shall  pack  him  off  somewhere  out  of  the  world. 
To  the  south  of  France.  To  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  depends.  But  I  must  be 
off.  You  may  look  for  me  in  the  afternoon.  I'll 
fetch  a  sick-nurse  that'll  bring  the  light  to  Mr 
Woodrow's  eye.     She'll  astonish  him.' 

And  Dr  Binks  suddenly  found  that  he  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  make  any  further  explanation 
now  ;  but  he  returned  in  the  afternoon. 

As  good  as  his  word,  the  physician  brought  a 
nurse  whose  re-appearance  on  these  pages  may 
astonish  our  readers  as  well.  She  was  no  other 
than  Hachel,  the  daughter  of  the  miserable  old 
Jew  who  had  plotted  Mr  Alton's  ruin. 

That  night  in  which  she  was  driven  from  her 
father's  door,  she  had  wandered  hither  and  thither 
in  the  streets  for  many  an  hour.  Every  shelter 
was  denied  her ;  and,  as  if  to  mock  her  nakedness, 
the  wind  revelled  in  her  thin  attire,  and  the  rain 
soaked  her  to  the  skin.  If  she  shrank  from  the 
storm  in  a  doorway,  she  was  ordered  off  by  passing 
guardians  of  the  night.  If,  for  heat,  she  huddled 
herself  up  in  a  corner,  there  was  the  same  gruff 
voice — '  Move  on  ! '  and  there  was  an  official  boot, 
if  needs  be,  to  roll  her  in  the  ditch  !     If  she  stood 
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for  a  little  while,  to  rest  upon  her  feet,  there  was 
a  coarse,  gloved  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  there 
was  a  voice  to  goad  her  onward — to  the  bridge  ! 
Standing  on  that  bridge,   and  seeing  the  black 
river   gliding   through  the  night,   so  gently,  so 
silently,  as  if  by  eddying  whirls  it  sought  to  choke 
the  secrets  of  the  deep,  is  it  cause  for  wonder  she 
should  think  of  rest  in  Death  !     On  either  side  of 
her  the  city  lay  in  all  its  darkened  majesty.     The 
Minster  clock  boomed  out  above  it  with  sepulchral 
knell.      The   great    cathedral   loomed   amid   the 
mist, — the  dogs  might  crouch  within  its  gate-ways, 
but  its  shadow  was  no  sanctuary  for  her.     Even 
there  was  the  demon  of  the  .night  with  his  fierce 
voice,  and  remorseless  boot,  to  goad  her  on  ! 

TThen  the  brain  is  burning  with  a  sense  of 
insult  or  neglect ;  when  the  heart  is  torn  by  the 
inhumanity  of  those  ordained  by  nature  to  shelter 
and  forefend ;  when  the  ties  of  love  are  rudely 
broken,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  to  whom  our 
aspirations  rise,  what  a  fascination  is  there  in  the 
river's  roll !  "What  does  it  say  ?  '  My  life  is  like 
thy  life.  Far  back,  I  trickled,  like  a  baby  laugh- 
ing, from  my  source.  Bright  and  pure  were  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  babbling  and  beautiful. 
Into  the  green  fields  of  youth  I  coursed :  I 
danced  in  sunshine,  and  my  companions  were 
Luxuriance  on  either  side.  I  gathered  strength, 
and  men  coaxed  me,  and  dammed  me,  till  I  did 
their  work,  and  they  paid  me  with  pollution.  Then 
my  joy  was  gone ;  I  could  no  longer  sport ;  I 
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"became  sullen,  and  my  bright  companions  fled. 
Here  I  am  at  last,  a  city's  by- word !  They  pour 
corruption  on  me  as  I  pass,  bearing  on  my  bosom 
the  burdens  of  ungrateful  men.  Say,  is  not  my 
life  like  thy  life  ?  Come,  throw  in  thy  lot  with 
mine,  and  I  shall  bear  thee  home  with  me  ! ' 

Out  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge  she  stood,  in 
wild  appearance  and  dishevelled  hair.  How  cold 
the  parapet,  how  cold  her  heart,  how  all  the  world 
was  cold ! 

1  "Woman,  have  you  no  home  ? ' 

It  was  a  kindly  voice,  and  it  acted  as  a  light 
to  show  her  the  hideous  chasm  over  which  she 
stood.  Her  head  was  dizzied  by  its  depth,  and 
Charles  Woodrow  caught  her  as  she  fell.  Then 
there  was  the  physician's  house ;  a  still-born  child ; 
and  the  tale  is  told.  X  narrow  escape  you  say  I 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  what  then  ?  The  day  would 
have  risen  as  bright.  Citizens  would  have  lied 
and  chaffered  and  made  gain  as  usual.  The  mild 
Dean  would  have  preached  on  Charity.  Hen 
would  have  come  and  gone,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  left  of  Rachel  save  one  little  para- 
graph, capped  by  a  reporter's  sigh. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr  Woodrow,  when  he  came  to  himself  again, 
was  intensely  gratified  by  the  presence  of  Rachel, 
and  under  her  incessant  care  he  began  to  thrive. 
Dr  Binks  had  done  his  best  to  keep  her  in  employ- 
ment until  now,  but  Mr  Woodrow,  finding  that  he 
needed  such  as  she,  promised  her  a  home.    Rachel 
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showed  lier  gratefulness  by  the  solicitude  with 
which  she  attended  to  his  comfort,  and  in  two 
months  it  required  all  the  expostulation  and  even 
the  threats  of  Dr  Binks  to  restrain  him  from  office- 
work. 

On  this  point  the  physician  was  inexorable. 

'  ^Slj  dear  sir/  he  said,  '  if  you  go  down  to 
business  in  the  City,  I  promise  you  that,  in  a  very 
little  while,  you  shall  solve  the  problem  of  Immor- 
tality ! ' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE    BRITISHER  S    HELL. 


'  Thou  ne'er  foresee'st,  0  man,  the  coming  day, 
Xor  know'st  how  long  the  rich  his  wealth  shall  own  ; 
For  not  so  swiftly  skims  the  fly  away, 
As  all  our  bliss  is  flown.' — Simoxides. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  rejoiced  the  heart  of  more 
than  Mr  Prinkle,  to  believe  that  the  secret  of 
Britain's  greatness  was  hid  within  the  boards  of 
the  Bible,  that  we  worshipped  what  most  good 
people  believed  to  be  the  only  true  God.  Happily, 
or  unhappily,  these  days  are  departed ;  we  have 
dethroned  the  Bible  as  being  terribly  at  fault  in 
its  science  ;  and  though  a  few  still  acknowledge  it 
to  be  not  badly  written,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
promulgator  of  questionable  morality,  and  place  it 
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on  a  level  with  the  Yeda  of  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Shu-king  of  the  Chinese.  We  are  told  that  the 
God  we  once  believed  in  as  the  only  and  true,  is 
altogether  a  grand  mistake,  and  an  absurd  super- 
stition ;  that  it  is  a  long  age  of  evolution  which  has 
brought  a  certain  British  Association  to  the  highly 
scientific  pitch,  from  which  they  have  laughed  at 
an  overly-credulous,  but  withal  an  eminent  mem- 
ber, when  he  dared  to  assert  that  in  all  the  scien- 
tific researches  he  had  made,  he  had  met,  at  every 
turn,  with  a  never-failing,  ever-acting  Providence  ! 
for  which  statement,  however,  a  few  good,  but  com- 
mon-minded British  men  thought  none  the  less  of 
him  as  a  philosopher.  "With  all  our  gratitude  to 
Science  and  scientific  men  for  having  put  so  much 
money  into  our  pockets,  we  are  not  tied  to  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  latter  by  any  means.  We 
are  a  sentimental  people,  and  we  are  not  thrilled 
to  the  same  extent  by  hearing  a  scientific  discourse, 
as  we  are  when  we  listen  to  the  odd  incidents  of 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  or  join  in  the 
harmonious  swell  that  fills  the  old  Cathedral  aisles. 
But  we  are  a  commercial  people,  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient  for  us  to  carry  these  sentimentalities 
with  us  into  business,  however  strongly  our  Sun- 
day Conscience  might  urge  us  to  clo  so  ;  therefore, 
we  summon  Science  to  our  aid,  it  is  a  noble  thing 
to  doubt,  and  we  leave  the  trifling  matter  of  a  God 
an  open  question  during  the  week. 

That  is  our  own  opinion  of  ourselves,  but  a 
foreigner's  is  different.     He  has  heard  of  our  Sab- 
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bath,  days,  of  our  religious  toleration  which  is — or 
ought  to  be — a  part  of  our  vaunted  Christianity  ; 
also  he  has  heard,  and  seen  something,  of  our  mis- 
sionary enterprise  ;  and  he  is  confounded  when  he 
comes  among  us,  expecting  to  enter  upon  a  perfect 
Arcadia  for  simplicity  of  holiness,  to  find  that  the 
old  religion  is  defunct,  or  that  its  most  popular 
observances  consist  in  periodical  bursts  of  Christ- 
mas pudding,  and  of  hot-cross  buns  ;  and  that,  in 
its  place,  we  have  erected  a  hideous  effigy  of  Trade — 
all  blotched  with  ink,  and  most  horribly  begrimed 
with  factory  smut, — as  a  God  before  whose  shrine 
we  all  bow,  and  not  a  few  of  our  countrymen  liter- 
ally immolate  themselves,  body  and  soul ;  that  the 
secret  of  our  greatness  is  hid  within  the  boards  of 
a  ledger  that  can  be  ruled  and  proved  by  Double 
Entry  any  day;  that  our  real  heaven  is  in  the 
clink  of  Golden  Coin  ;  and  he  sails  away  from  our 
shores,  disgusted  with  the  idea  that  non-success  in 
•Commercial  life  is  peculiarly  the  Britisher's  Hell ! 
'  Bah  !  you  are  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.' 
The  foreigner  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  one  might 
wish  to  believe,  for,  if  the  secrets  of  our  factories, 
warehouses,  and  counting-rooms — these  temples 
of  the  new  religion — were  brought  to  the  light  of 
day,  we  might  pull  down,  at  once,  the  old,  national 
sign-board  of  '  God  and  my  Eight/  and  chalk 
1  Ichabod  '  over  the  place.  Yet,  can  we  not  read 
some  of  those  secrets  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
with  its  Great  .Defaulters  and  their  fraudulent 
bills,  with  its  petty  victims  and  its  cheated  men  ? 
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What  of  the  Factory  Commission,  with  its  tales 
of  '  Blood  Money/  stone-deaf  rivet  boys,  and  naked 
women  made  to  work  in  stoves  ?  Have  we  not 
heard  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  with  their 
styes  of  homes  where  male  and  female  herd  like 
beasts  ?  Look  into  these  and  you  shall  see  the 
reason  why  honourable  members  for  burgh  and 
county  are  kept  in  continual  terror  of  each  other 
by  the  menace  of  a  new  Agricultural  Bill  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  new  Factory  Act  on  the  other !  Oh  ! 
this  religion  is  a  grand  affair!  its  devotees  are 
usurers  and  chicaners ;  its  faith,  without  Public 
Works,  is  dead ;  its  decalogue  is  the  Rule  of 
Trade  ;  and  its  goal  is  Opulence  ! 

In  his  own  commercial  sphere,  few  men  held  a 
higher  character  for  integrity  than  did  the  Scotch- 
man— John  Alton,  of  the  firm  Alton  and  Hendr}'. 
Up  till  a  year  ago,  when  he  had  some  reverses, 
his  business  life  in  London  had  been  one  of  un- 
chequered  success,  and  this  success  sat  well  on  the 
man,  active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent,  as  he  was. 
He  had  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  wife ; 
one  who  could  appreciate  a  husband's  labour  for 
her  happiness,  and  could  grace  each  grade,  from  a 
quiet  little  home  in  Islington,  to  that  position  in 
Society  to  which  a  house  in  Esther  Square  and 
their  country  residence  of  Ashfield  Hall  entitled 
them.  Their  married  life,  till  now,  had  been  one  of 
uninterrupted  confidence,  which  is  the  true  basis 
of  connubial  happiness.  She  knew,  as  soon  as  any 
one  else  did,  of  each  new  success  that  crowned  his 
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efforts,  and  was  now  looking  forward  to  that  time 
when  the  hurry  and  heat  of  his  commercial  day 
should  be  over,  and  he  would  be  enabled  to  rest 
from  his  labours  in  the  cool  evening  of  retirement. 

John  Alton's  mind  was  too  much  bound  up  in 
his  work  to  favour  any  such  idea  as  this,  for  he 
wrought  like  a  slave  for  work's  sake ;  and  so  closely 
did  he  stick  to  his  post  that  for  the  last  five  years 
he  had  not  been  away  from  business  for  a  single 
week. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  stock 
had  been  taken,  books  had  been  balanced,  and 
John  Alton  sat,  at  midnight,  in  his  private  room, 
studying  the  stock- sheets  that  lay  on  the  table 
before  him. 

Things  seemed  to  be  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory condition,  for  he  added  up  the  columns 
again  and  again,  made  innumerable  jottings  with 
his  pencil,  and  kept  muttering  discontentedly. 
At  length,  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  yawned 
wearily,  struck  the  table-bell  with  his  forefinger, 
and  lay  back  in  his  chair. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  a  white-faced,  sleepy- 
looking  boy,  who  appeared  at  the  door. 

1  Send  Mr  Gregory  here.' 

The  boy,  in  opening  his  mouth  to  say  '  Yes, 
sir/ — could  not  resist  a  yawn,  which  he  stifled 
with  a  dirty  little  hand. 

Mr  George  Gregory,  the  manager  of  the  Lon- 
don house,  who  was  about  five- and- thirty  years  of 
age,  had  received  almost  no  education  in  his  youth, 
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but  was  beholden,  for  his  present,  high  position, 
like  Mr  Benjamin  Hulks,  to  assiduity  and  a  desire 
to  please  his  superiors.  Rumour  had  it  that  he 
was  a  most  unscrupulous  man,  and  that  he  did 
many  things  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
firm,  of  which  had  Mr  Alton  known,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  disallowed.  His  motto  was  a 
truly  commercial  one, — 'Try  to  make  money,  hon- 
estly if  you  can, — but  make  money.' 

When  he  answered  the  summons  to  the  private 
room,  he  came  in  with  his  satin  hat  stuck  back  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  jovl  could  see  at  once, 
from  his  anxious  face,  that  he  needed  sleep.  His 
countenance  was  red  and  fleshy,  and  from  his 
cheeks  and  chin  there  fell  a  quantity  of  straight, 
black  hair  that  reminded  one  of  a  limp  and  taw- 
dry fringe  of  silk.  His  eyes  had  never  taken 
kindly  to  each  other,  but  persisted  in  looking 
different  ways,  for  while  the  one  would  animatedly 
follow  a  conversation,  the  other  would  maintain  a 
stolid  indifference,  as  if  it  entertained  a  high  con- 
tempt for  the  vivacity  of  its  fellow. 

Mr  Alton  gave  the  stock-sheets  a  toss  with  his 
fingers,  and  crossed  his  legs. 

'Well,  Mr  Gregory,  I've  checked  them  and  can 
find  no  mistake/ 

'  I  hardly  expected  you  would;  for,  after  Prinkle 
had  finished  with  them,  I  went  over  them  carefully 
myself.' 

1 1  can't  understand  it  at  all.  Are  you  sure 
that  all  the  shipping  goods  are  entered  here  ?  ' 
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'  Positive,  sir/ 

1  And  is  it  not  possible  you  may  have  debited 
stock  with,  deliveries  that  are  not  yet  received  ?  ' 

'  It  is  not  possible,  sir.  All  the  invoices  for 
forward  deliveries  are  kept  in  my  desk,  and  are 
never  passed  out  of  my  hands  till  the  goods  are  in.' 

'  Well,  well,  there's  a  deficit  somewhere.' 
And  he  kept  turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  his 
desk  for  the  want  of  anything  more  satisfactory 
to  do. 

'  You  must  remember/  said  Gregory,  '  that  the 
value  of  stock  has  very  much  depreciated  within 
the  last  six  months.  Besides,  there  were  great 
losses  with  these  Havanna  accounts.'' 

'  I  know  that/  he  replied  ;  '  but  it  is  over  and 
above  these.  And  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  value, 
I  expected  we  would  clear  our  feet.  It  is  very 
provoking/  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  take  a  glass  of 
water  and  pace  the  room,  '  most  provoking.  And 
what  is  worse,  Gregory/  he  cried,  turning  sharply 
on  his  heel,  '  I've  received  a  telegram  from  Mr 
Hendry  informing  me  that  they  are  not  a  whit 
better  in  Manchester  ! ' 

The  manager  whistled.  He  knew  the  stock 
"better  than  his  master,  and  could  have  expected  no 
other  result  so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  but 
for  Manchester  ! 

1  Why/  he  exclaimed,  '  I  expected  different 
news  from  Manchester.' 

*  And  so  did  I,  Gregory/  replied  Mr  Alton, 
sharply.     '  And   I   cannot  conceive  what  is  the 
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meaning  of  it  all.  He  sells  from  samples,  and  the 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  matters  nothing  to  him.  I 
don't  understand  it,  unless  he  has  been  spending 
too  much'of  his  time  in  the  converting  of  far-away 
Jews,  and  leaving  business  to  the  care  of  that 
precious  son  of  his.  I  don't  care  what  comes  of 
it,  but  Pll  demand  an  explanation.  A  year  from 
now  and  our  partnership  is  dissolved ;  and,  I  tell 
you  this,  Gregory,  whoever  my  new  partner  may 
be,  I  promise  the  Messrs  Hendry  that  they  shall 
know  what  opposition  in  business  means/ 

The  manager  re-echoed  this  sentiment  with 
delight.  '  You  are  quite  justified,  sir  ;  they  have 
shown  no  favour  to  you.' 

1  Favour  !  I  never  asked  their  favour.  What 
I  wanted,  and  shall  want  for  a  year  to  come,  is 
that  Mr  Hendry  should  attend  properly  to  busi- 
ness. I  only  ask  what  is  just  and  right.  If  he 
wants  to  convert  the  Jews  he  must  do  it  after  busi- 
ness hours,  or  he'll  land  us  all  in  their  hands. 
They  are  a  chosen  people,  but  they  are  not  my 
choice  !     Come  in  ! ' 

This  exclamation  was  addressed  to  some  one 
at  the  door;  and  immediately  after,  Mr  Peter 
Prinkle  bounced  into  the  room,  with  splashes  of 
wet  sawdust  on  his  head  and  shoulders. 

He  shook  himself  before  Mr  Alton,  like 
a  wet  terrier,  sending  the  sawdust  in  every 
direction. 

'  D'ye  see  that,  sir  ? '  he  cried.  '  It's  the  third 
time  it  has  been  done  to-night !     I  can't  stand  it 
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no  longer ;  and  if  these  boys  are  not  stopped,  I 
believe  I'll  kill  a  few  of  them.' 

Mr  Alton  and  his  manager  smiled  at  this 
threat,  which  irritated  Peter  the  more. 

I  It's  no  laughing  matter,  sir ;  and  I'll  do  it 
suppose  I  get  the  mark  of  Cain  on  my  brow ! ' 

'  Come,  come/  said  Mr  Alton,  gently ;    '  you 
surely  must  be  giving  them  encouragement.' 
*  Encouragement,  sir  !     What  d'ye  mean  ? ' 

I I  mean  that  you  should  not  fly  into  such 
passions.  It  only  encourages  them.  Take  it 
coolly,  and  they'll  soon  tire.' 

'  Oh,  sir/  cried  Prinkle,  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
1  this  is  too  much — too  much*!  If  I  was  to  throw 
wet  sawdust,  as  they  sweep  the  floors  with,  on  your 
head — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  wouldn't  do  that ; 
— but  on  Mr  Gregory's  head,  would  you  call  it 
encouragement  if  he  got  angry  ?  ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir/  cried  Gregory,  some- 
what offended  by  the  suggestion. 

1 1  won't  hold  my  tongue,  sir.  It  isn't  with 
jrou  I've  got  to  deal.  It's  with  Mr  Alton,  who 
promised  faithfully  to  Mr  Trevor  that  he  would 
see  I  wasn't  insulted  if  I  accepted  this  situation. 
I  ask  you/  he  continued,  but  addressing  his  master, 
'  to  fulfil  that  promise.  I  have  now  been  in  this 
place  for  more  nor  a  year,  working  my  work  faith- 
fully, and  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  over  the  top 
of  my  head,  but  I've  been  insulted.  One  day 
they'll  put  sawdust  over  me,  or  fill  my  ink-bottle 
with  gum  ;  the  next  they'll  put  a  stale  fish  into 
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the  inside  of  my  desk,  or  chalk  a  bald  head  on  its 
outside  !  I  don't  deny,  sir,  that  I  have  a  bald 
head;  but  it  isn't  my  fault ;  and/  with  a  glance 
at  Gregory's  squint — c  if  they  were  to  take  notice  of 
the  promontory  features  of  everybody,  there  might 
be  some  consolation  ;  but  it's  only  me,  'cos  they 
know  that  nobody  cares  what  Peter  Prinkle  says  or 
does !  It  was  only  yesterday  that  one  of  them 
fixed  a  string  to  one  of  the  buttons  behind  my 
coat,  and  made  fast  the  other  end  to  a  table,  so 
that,  when  I  walked  awa}r,  the  button  was  pulled 
off,  my  coat  was  torn,  and  all  around  me  the  boys 
were  watching  and  enjoying  the  fun !  Look  at 
that,  sir.  My  coat  is  torn.  There  it  is.'  And  he 
wheeled  about  for  their  satisfaction.  Mr  Alton 
shook  his  head,  but  Gregory  smiled.  '  Laugh  on, 
George  Gregory !  you'll  perhaps  laugh  on  the 
wrong  side  of  your  mouth  yet.  I  once  never 
dreamed  that  I  would  come  to  this ;  but  its  differ- 
ent now.  I'm  in  what  they  call  reduced  circum- 
stances !  once,  I  didn't  expect  that,  but  it  came. 
And  if  ever  you  come  to  the  same  position,  you'll 
perhaps  remember  what  you  said  to  me  vester- 
■day!' 

'  And  what  was  that  ? '  he  inquired,  with  an 
insulting  laugh. 

' A  while  ago,'  replied  Prinkle,  bitterly,  c  when 
I  didn't  know  you  as  I  do  now,  I  told  you,  in  con- 
fidence, all  that  I  had  been,  and  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  you  taunted  me  with  my  altered  circum- 
stances, and  said  that  I  would  never  be  able  to 
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make  my  ^vife  a  lady  if  I  continued  to  be  the  lazy 
dog  you  said  I  was  ! ' 

These  two  words — reduced  circumstances — had 
touched  a  thought  in  Mr  Alton's  heart.  He  turned 
sharply  on  the  manager — ■ 

*  Did  you  say  that,  sir  ?  Did  you  call  a  servant 
of  mine  a  lazy  dog  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  he  did,'  cried  Prinkle,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Gregory  changed  his  position,  and  hemmed 
and  hawed,  and  confessed  that  he  had  done  so, 
being  irritated  by  Mr  Prinkle's  not  having  some 
particular  work  finished  in  time. 

'  I  couldn't  keep  at  it,  sir,  for  the  boys  torment- 
ing me,'  he  explained. 

'Well,  Mr  Gregory,'  said  the  master,  'I  believe 
that  your  anger  carried  you  away  at  the  time,  but 
the  least  you  can  do,  I  think,  is  to  apologize  for  it 
now.' 

Mr  George  Gregory  delighted  to  bully  his. 
subordinates,  but  it  was  also  an  article  of  his  faith 
to  please  his  superiors.  He  bowed,  and  was  sorry 
he  had  used  such  language.  Mr  Alton  was  satis- 
fied, and  promised  to  Prinkle,  as  he  had  done  fifty 
times  before,  that  he  would  look  into  his  grievances 
and  punish  the  offenders. 

When  the  place  was  closed,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Mr  Alton  went  off  to  his  hotel,  as 
the  family  were  at  Ashfield ;  but  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  Mr  Prinkle's 
words  about  reduced  circumstances  had  awakened. 
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"No  one  can  comprehend  the  volume  of  heart- 
burnings, crushed  hopes,  and  unmitigated  misery 
these  two  words  suggest.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
vain  striving  after  respectable  appearances  by  those 
who  have  fallen  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  Life  !  How  often  is  the  futile  attempt  at  a  sa- 
tisfied smile  made  on  the  faces  of  those  in  whom, 
though  pinched  with  cold  and  sharpened  by  starva- 
tion, we  can  still  trace  the  features  of  a  past  nobil- 
ity !  How  often  do  we  indulge  in  thoughtless 
levity  at  the  expense  of  those  who  would  fain 
command  our  respect  while  they  would  spurn  our 
commiseration !  There  is  no  one  but  should  be 
careful  lest  he  hurt  the  feelings  of  this  class  above 
all  others.  Smile  not  at  their  harmless  eccentrici- 
ties, for  these  are  but  sorrowful  and  deceptive  at- 
tempts to  bring  back  again  the  style  of  a  day  that 
is  dead.  Mock  them  not ;  but  rather  respect  them 
for  the  crown  they  wear,  knowing  of  a  truth  that 
*  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows  is  remembering  hap- 
pier things/ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEEPENING    SHADOWS. 
'  Trust  me  in  all,  or  not  at  all.' 

On  the  following  forenoon,  Mrs  Alton,  with  her 
daughter,  called  at  the  warehouse  for  the  purpose 
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of  seeing  if  Mr  Alton  could  arrange  to  be  with, 
them  in  the  evening  at  Ashfield. 

That  gentleman  had  resumed  work  so  early  as 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  still  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

Do  what  he  could,  the  balance  showed  terribly 
on  the  wrong  side  ;  but  he  fought  away  at  it,  loath, 
to  give  in  that  the  year  had  proved  so  disastrous. 
His  sleep  in  the  hotel  had  been  neither  long  nor 
sound ;  and  anything  else  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  brought  face  to  face,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  fact  that  the  world  was  going 
against  him  ;  or,  to  take  the  idea  of  our  friend  the 
foreigner,  that  the  new  god  was  about  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  the  misery  of  the  Britisher's  Hell. 

In  times  past  he  had  lived  well  up  to  his  in- 
come, and  now  that  a  reverse  had  come,  he  was 
but  scantily  prepared  to  meet  it.  Besides,  he  was 
harassed  with  the  idea  that  this  might  be  the  turn- 
ing-point to  all  his  prosperity,  for  it  is  especially 
true,  with  regard  to  commercial  life,  that  '  sorrows 
come  not  single  spies  but  in  battalions.' 

Two  courses  were  presented  to  his  mind.  Either 
to  tell  his  wife  of  the  disaster,  curtail  expenditure, 
and  sell  the  house  in  Esther  Square  ;  or  not  to  say 
a  word  to  her,  but  obtain  money  by  giving  bonds  on 
his  property,  until  something  should  be  retrieved. 
He  considered  these  two  courses  carefully,  and  de- 
cided on  taking  the  latter.  In  doing  so,  he  knew 
be  was  making  a  breach  in  that  confidence  with  his 
wife  which  had  characterized  the  whole  course  of 
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his  prosperity ;  but  what  was  that  against  the  thou- 
sand rumours  that  would  be  set  afloat,  in  Society, 
by  the  selling  of  their  house  in  Esther  Square ! 

"We  repeat  that  perfect  confidence  is  the  only 
true  basis  of  connubial  happiness;  and,  had  Mr 
Alton  weighed  the  matter  rightly,  he  might  have 
hesitated  to  abuse  the  foundation,  lest  he  might 
bring  the  whole 'superstructure  about  his  ears. 

There  was  never  a  wife,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  who  would  so  willingly  have 
renounced  her  luxuries  to  save  a  husband's  credit, 
as  Mrs  Alton  would  have  done ;  and  this  Mr  Alton 
knew  full  well.  But  he  decided  to  adopt  another 
course,  merely  because  Mr  So-and-So  might  re- 
mark on  ' Change  that  John  Alton,  poor  fellow, 
was  having  his  reverses ;  or  because  Madam  No- 
body  might  whisper  in  the  ear  of  some  other 
Noodlecap  of  her  class,  that  My  dear  Mrs  Alton 
was  spending  the  winter  in  the  country  and,  only 
fancy,  wearing  her  last  year's  dresses  !  A  breach 
of  confidence,  between  man  and  wife,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  crime,  the  breaking  of  a 
solemn  vow,  and  it  inevitably  carries  with  it  its 
own  curse.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm,  and  there 
are  many  bankrupts  who  could  corroborate  the 
statement,  that,  if  a  more  complete  confidence  were 
established  between  man  and  wife,  many  terrible 
catastrophes  might  be  averted,  and,  certainly,  this 
Great  Britain  of  ours  would  show  a  cleaner  bill  of 
Commercial  Morality  than  it  now  does.  But  then, 
we  marry  for  better,  and  not  for  worse.     So  long. 
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as  prosperity  is  ours,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confide 
in  the  good  sense  of  our  wives,  especially  as  we 
know  that  each  further  success  will  be  but  a  new 
joy  to  them ;  but  when  the  days  of  adversity  begin 
to  darken  with  their  shadows  all  that  is  bright  and 
lovely,  we  shut  up  our  sorrows  in  our  hearts — 
although  occasional  grumblings  and  a  discontented 
face  may  show  that  they  are  there — and  our  wives 
are  kept  in  blissful  ignorance.  This  reticence,  on 
the  part  of  unfortunate  husbands,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  dread  of  the  proverbial  rashness  of 
Woman ;  but  they  are  wise  enough  not  to  let  this 
be  known,  and  give  out  that  the  natural  kindness 
of  the  masculine  heart  causes  them  to  judge  that 
wives  have  enough  to  do  at  home  without  being 
troubled  with  tales  of  misfortune  and  commercial 
sorrow.  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this,  but  there 
is 'much  of  distrust.  For,  if  a  man  could  feel  as- 
sured that  his  wife's  respect  for  him  would  not  be 
lessened  by  a  confession  of  his  own  miscalculations 
or  stupidity,  he  would  at  once  ease  himself  of  half 
his  burden,  nor  would  he  go  on  keeping  her  in 
that  ignorance  for  which,  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
she  is  made  to  pay  so  well.  If  a  man  has  a  good 
wife,  let  him  honour  her  with  the  most  complete 
confidence  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done  he  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  has  a  bad  one ;  for,  from  the  moment 
that  he  becomes  reticent  and  distrusts  his  wife  on 
a  point  upon  which  she  has  not  been  tried,  he  dis- 
honours her,  and  matrimonial  vows,  and  antiquated 
talk  about  being  one  fiesh,  become  but  a  jingle  of 
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words  in  his  ear,  and  not  a  living  reality  in  his 
heart.  In  withholding  confidence  from  his  wife 
in  days  of  distress,  a  husband  can  never  appreciate 
the  wealth  of  sympathy  that  is  in  a  woman's  heart, 
and  when  everything  is  going  against  him  he  can- 
not draw  from  the  well  of  comfort  that  is  there. 
In  times  of  success  it  is  no  credit  to  a  wife  that  she 
should  he  happy,  and  if  in  non- success  we  liked  to 
prove  those  whom  we  have  vowed  to  cherish,  we 
should  find  that  the  lamp  of  a  woman's  love  shines 
far  more  brightly  in  the  uncertain  darkness  of 
adverse  times  than  it  can  ever  do  in  the  sunlight 
glare  of  prosperity. 

Mr  Alton  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  many 
thoughts  like  these  passed  through  his  mind. 
Fain  would  he  have  taken  the  middle  course  of 
telling  his  wife  of  the  bonds  he  intended  giving 
on  his  property,  but  he  knew  that  even  if  she  con- 
sented to  this,  she  was  sure  to  commence  to  curtail 
expenses  to  an  extent  that  would  cause  people  to 
talk.  Besides,  he  was  uncertain  whether  she 
might  entertain  some  ridiculous  and  womanish 
idea  on  the  subject  of  bonds ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  stupid  people  cannot  comprehend  the  subject 
of  Bonds  and  Bills,  and  have  a  prejudice  against 
them,  simply  because  one  or  other  of  them,  or  more 
likely  both,  crop  up  in  the  examination  of  every 
"bankrupt.     But  theirs  are  uncommercial  minds. 

Mary  Alton  stood  resting  her  arm  on  her 
father's  shoulder,  and  looking  down  at  the  calcula- 
tions and  jottings  that  lay  on  the  desk  before  him. 
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These  last  five  years  had  wrought  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  Mary.  She  was 
now  tall  and  graceful  as  her  mother,  but  there  was 
a  youthfulness  about  her  whole  demeanour  which 
enhanced  rather  than  detracted  from  its  beauty. 
Her  large  blue  eyes  were  not  the  less  fascinating 
that  there  was  still  a  girlishness  about  them,  and 
the  sunny  hair  that  rippled  on  her  brow  lent  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  brightness  of  her  fair  young 
face.  She  regarded  the  papers  as  she  would  have 
done  a  puzzle. 

1 1  wonder/  she  said, '  you  can  have  the  patience 
to  work  at  sums  like  these.  They  beat  anything 
ever  I  saw  in  school/ 

"While  she  spoke  she  stroked  her  father's  whis- 
ker with  her  hand,  and  he  looked  up  as  pleasantly 
as  if  the  world  were  using  him  well. 

'  You  see,  Mary  lass,  that  somebody  must  work, 
or  where  would  all  the  fine  things  come  from  ?  If 
I  did  not  work  at  these,  there  would  be  no  pretty 
bonnets  for  pretty  heads.' 

Mary  drew  in  a  chair  and  sat  close  to  him. 

'  Tell  me,  papa.  How  many  of  these  figures  do 
you  require  to  put  down  and  calculate,  before  you 
have  earned — say  a  new  dress,  for  your  daughter  ? ' 

Although  the  originality  of  this  problem  was 
only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  Mr  Alton  answered 
good-naturedly  that  he  had  not  taken  time  to  con- 
sider, and  could  not  tell. 

'For,'  continued  Mary,  l mamma  and  I  are 
going  now  to  purchase  a  dress  worthy  of  your 
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daughter.  Maud  Clayton  is  giving  a  grand  party, 
and  I  am  invited.' 

'  Maud  Clayton — '  mused  Mr  Alton,  as  if  the 
name  were  familiar  to  him  but  he  had  forgot  its 
owner. 

'  Maud  —  don't  you  remember  —  Mr  Trevor's 
friend ! ' 

'Ah,  I  recollect, — she  who  came  to  town  a 
year  ago  ? ' 

'  The  same,'  said  Mrs  Alton.  '  Mary  and  she 
have  been  very  intimate  since  the  first  time  they 
met,  and  I  wish  to  encourage  this,  for  I  am  favour- 
ably impressed  with  Maud.' 

'  Have  I  not  met  her  at  Ashfield  ?  Surely  I 
must.' 

'  No,'  said  Mary.  '  Any  time  she  has  been  there 
was  during  the  day,  and  you  were  at  business. 
But  Maud  is  a  grand  creature,  and  you  must 
know  her.' 

'Really,  if  you  are  so  enthusiastic,  I  must. 
And  if  she  is  as  you  say,  I  shall  forgive  your  buy- 
ing the  finest  dress  you  can  get.' 

'  That  is  said  like  a  dear  old  man/  laughed 
Mary,  '  and  I  promise  that  I  won't  disappoint  you.' 

It  was  really  pleasant  to  see  how  the  smile  of 
the  daughter  was  reflected  in  her  father's  eyes ; 
and  if  only  for  the  love  that  existed  between  them, 
one  could  have  wished  for  the  man  a  long  and  a 
prosperous  life. 

'  Come  along,  Mary,'  said  her  mother,  throw- 
ing down  the  morning  paper  at  which  she  had 
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"been  glancing.  '  I  see  we  are  keeping  papa  from 
his  work,  and  we  must  give  him  no  excuse  for  dis- 
appointing us  to-night.  Not,  I  think,  that  he 
would  require  any/  she  smiled,  coming  near  him 
and  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder, 
'  for  I  know  that  if  he  can,  he'll  come.' 

John  Alton  took  the  hand  and  pressed  it  on 
his  cheek,  while  he  looked  up  as  if  to  say  that  she 
had  judged  him  truly. 

'  By-the-bye/  said  Mrs  Alton,  as  if  she  had 
almost  forgot  what  she  was  about  to  communicate, 
'  Mr  Trevor  goes  out  with  us  in  the  afternoon,  and 
you  shall  have  his  company  in  returning  to  the 
City  in  the  morning. ' 

1  Ah,  indeed.  Then  I  must  stretch  every  point 
to  come.' 

You  could  see  at  once  that  the  mention  of 
Bob's  name  got  a  favourable  reception,  but  Mary, 
quite  evidently,  strove  to  look  unconscious,  as 
she  tapped  with  her  parasol  the  tip  of  a  dainty 
foot. 

'Still/  said  Mr  Alton,  rubbing  his  brow  and 
becoming  serious,  '1  have  so  much  to  do  that  I 
scarcely  see  how  I  am  to  get  away.  But  I'll  try. 
If,  however,  I  should  not  be  by  the  seven  train, 
you  need  not  wait  dinner,  as  I  won't  come  after 
that.  And  if  it  be  necessary  I  shall  fetch  Gregory 
with  me,  and  we  can  consult  as  we  go  along.  We 
have  many  matters  to  talk  over,  and  we  can  utilize 
the  time  while  travellingr/ 

It  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  company  of 
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Mr  George  Gregory  did  not  enhance  their  prospects 
of  a  pleasant  evening,  and  Mr  Alton  saw  this. 

'  Oh,  you  need  not  fear  for  Gregory.  Likely 
enough,  when  he  has  dined,  he'll  wander  to  the 
lodge  as  usual,  and  entertain  old  Scott.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs  Alton,  smiling  as  she  kissed 
her  husband,  '  I  hxrpe  he  does,  although  I  am  sure 
I  wish  no  harm  to  old  Willie/ 

When  the  ladies  withdrew,  Mr  Alton  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  his  wife's  last  words,  and 
always  when  he  rested  momentarily  from  his  cal- 
culations, the  echo  of  Gregory  and  Harm  came  to 
his  ear  like  the  repetition  of  a  far-away  voice,  and  it 
looked  almost  as  if  there  was  a  warning  in  the  tone. 

The  fact  is,  that  although  Mr  Alton  had  no 
great  liking  for  Gregory,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
do  without  him,  and  at  times  he  was  cognizant 
that  he  was  even  being  made  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  manager.,  This  idea  was  repulsive 
to  him,  but  still,  it  not'  unfrequently  presented  it- 
self, and  he  felt  that  he  was  strangely  powerless 
to  withstand  it. 

Secret  hatred  for  one  whom  we  wish  to  con- 
ciliate is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  for,  not  uncommonly, 
the  more  we  indulge  it,  the  more  we  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  its  object,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  the  power  to  wield  the  weapons  of 
sturdy  independence  or  of  lofty  disregard  shall 
have  passed  away. 

John  Alton  bent  forward  on  his  desk  and  laid 
his  face  in  his  hands.     The  ray  of  happiness  that 
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shone  on  his  countenance  so  long  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  with  hiin,  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
grim  old  shadows  of  Profit  and  Loss  once  more 
darkened  around  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ASEFIELD     HALL. 


The  village  of  Ashfield,  so  called  from  the 
small  river  that  skirts  it,  is  situated  some  thirty 
miles  from  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  English  scenery. 
About  a  mile  to  the  south  is  the  railway  station, 
with  its  white  row  of  waiting-rooms  and  its  pots 
of  flowers,  from  which  you  may  see  the  spire  of  the 
village  church  rising  above  the  simple  homesteads 
of  the  place.  Leaving  the  village,  and  going  to- 
wards the  west  by  a  country  road,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  fields  of  hay,  we  come  to  a  lodge 
guarding  the  entrance  to  a  rare  old  avenue  of  trees. 
Leaving  the  public  road  behind  us,  we  pass  along 
this  avenue,  which  for  about  half  a  mile  is  glad- 
dened by  occasional  blinks  of  the  river,  till  the 
trees  make  a  wide  sweep,  enclosing  a  plateau  of 
lawn  and  garden  plots,  and  then  deepen  into  gloom 
beyond,  which  is  made  melodious  by  the  sylvan 
notes  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush .  A  thousand 
crows  sweep  and  circle  over  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
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trees,  answering  the  inmates  of  the  clanging  rookery. 
Ashfield  Hall  is  well  worthy  to  look  out  upon  such 
a  surrounding  as  this,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a 
green  terrace,  just  as  fine  an  old  mansion  as  a 
moderate  Englishman  would  wish  to  own.  Beyond 
the  lawn  and  garden  plots,  numerous  secluded 
walks  make  a  dive  into  where  the  shrubbery  is 
thickest,  and  lead  rapidly  down  towards  the  Ash 
which  babbles  to  the  sun  through  a  shadowy  fret- 
work of  birch  and  elm  and  pine. 

The  whole  place,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
was  kept  in  admirable  order  by  the  gardener,  a 
quaint  old  Scotsman,  named  Willie  Scott,  whom 
Mr  Alton  had  brought  from  his  native  north  many 
years  before ;  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  English 
surroundings,  still  retained  his  national  manners 
and  dialect,  and  also  that  rugged  pride  which  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
the  land  of  cakes  and  heather.  From  his  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  them,  he  stood  upon  very 
little  ceremony  with  the  family ;  and  by  many  of 
their  visitors  he  was  regarded  as  a  natural  curiosity. 
Mr  Alton's  friends  generally  bestowed  more  time 
upon  him  than  they  would  spend  over  the  rarest 
of  his  exotics ;  they  took  a  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation, and  respected  him  as  a  grand  improve- 
ment on  the  Scotsman  one  meets  in  the  City,  who 
has  come  to  the  south  that  his  keen  brains  may 
have  a  wider  and  a  more  lucrative  field,  who  left 
his  nationality  when  he'  crossed  the  Tweed,  and 
who,  seemingly,  studies  to  look  as  ridiculous  as 
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possible  by  the  style  in  which,  he  apes  the  English 
airs  and  speech. 

Some  of  the  Ashfield  visitors  took  a  good- 
natured  delight  in  bothering  the  old  man  about 
some  of  his  national  peculiarities,  but  Willie  was 
quite  able  to  give,  as  he  took,  with  the  utmost 
good  humour ;  and  it  was  rarely  that  he  showed 
the  red  glow  of  his  wrath  ;  but  at  times,  when  a 
visitor  might  verge  on  the  impudent,  he  would 
sting  him  into  a  better  grace.  The  lodge  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  was  his  home,  where  he 
slept  alone ;  but,  for  the  last  few  years,  a  girl  from 
the  village  was  in  attendance  during  the  day  to 
make  ready  his  meals,  and,  as  he  would  say,  '  to 
make  the  place  snod.-'  Five  years  ago  he  had 
taken  his  wife  away  north  to  lie  in  the  grave  of 
her  fathers ;  he  had  been  happy  with  her,  and  his 
loss  was  felt  acutely  at  first,  but  he  soon  got  to 
shake  his  head  mournfully,  reverently,  and  say, 
*  It  had  pleased  God,  and  it  ought  to  please  him, 
that  the  desire  of  his  eyes  should  have  been  taken 
away  at  a  stroke.' 

That  afternoon,  Mrs  Alton,  with  Mary  and  Bob, 
drove  along  the  avenue  in  an  open  carriage,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  drew  up  when  they  met 
the  old  gardener  by  the  way.  His  fur  cap  was 
doffed  instantly. 

1  Well,  Willie,'  said  Mrs  Alton,  '  how  are  you 
to-day  ?  ' 

'  Thank  you,  I  daur'na  complein/  he  answered, 
giving  a  hitch  to  his  shoulder.     '  It's  been  a  gran' 
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day,  and  I've  been  making  the  maist  o't.  How 
are  you,  Miss  Mary  ?  And  Mr  Trevor,  how  are 
you  ?  a  sicht  o'  you  is  gude  for  sair  een.' 

Bob  reached  out  and  shook  his  hand.  c  Thank 
you,  Willie,  I  am  very  well,  and  I  may  return  the 
compliment.' 

'  'Deed/  laughed  the  gardener.  '  I'm  ower  auld 
in  the  horn  to  care  for  compliments.  If  I  had  the 
blithe  een  o'  Miss  Mary,  or  the  gate  o'  her  mother, 
I  might  strut  up  and  down  the  lawn  like  a  pea- 
cock wi'  its  tail  in  the  air,  as  if  every  feather  o't 
was  worthy  o'  praise  ! ' 

'  You  are  a  dreadful  flatterer,'  laughed  Mary. 

'  Flatterer !  Far  be  the  flattering  tongue  frae 
me.  I  but  speak  what  onybody  wi'  a  pair  o'  een 
and  the  licht  o'  heaven  can  see  for  hiniselV 

'  Come,  Willie,'  she  said,  patting  his  shoulder 
with  her  parasol,  '  don't  talk  nonsense.  I  am 
going  to  put  myself  in  your  black  books  again. 
One  of  these  days  1  shall  be  at  you  for  a  bouquet 
of  your  finest  flowers,  so  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  part  with  a  few  of  your  favourites.' 

His  fine  old  face,  wrinkled  though  it  was, 
showed  that  he  kept  no  black  books  for  her. 

1  Ony thing  on  earth  to  please  you,  Miss  Mary,' 
he  laughed.  '  You'll  get  the  finest.  No  that  you 
need  flowers  to  set  you  out,  for  you  carry  yer  ain 
sunshine  wi'  you.' 

1 A  truce  to  compliments,'  cried  Mrs  Alton. 
'  You  asked  for  Mr  Alton  yesterday ;  I  expect 
him  to-night.     But   Mr  Gregory  is  likely  to  be 
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with,  him,  so  I  suppose  you  may  look  for  a 
visit.' 

The  old  man's  brow  fell  on  hearing  this,  for 
he  had  an  open  antipathy  to  this  Gregory,  and  he 
knew  that  the  ladies  shared  it. 

'  It's  quite  true,'  he  said,  '  he  never  comes  here 
but  he  visits  me,  and  he  never  visits  but  he 
bothers  me/ 

■  Well,  you'll  likely  have  him  to-night.' 

* 1  suppose  I  maun  just  put  up  wi'  him.  But/ 
he  added  slyly,  in  an  expressive  whisper,  '  it's  hard 
work,  for  he  has  an  awfu'  capacity  for  balder-dash ! ' 

Old  Willie  waved  his  cap,  and  the  carriage 
dashed  off,  carrying  away  with  it  a  deal  of  happy 
laughter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

' scottie/ 

I'll  tak'  dunts  frae  naebody  ! 


Mr  George  Gregory  had  an  easy,  and  from  his 
point  of  view,  a  gentlemanly  way  of  addressing  the 
old  gardener  as  l  Sawney  *  or  '  Scottie/  whichever 
came  uppermost  on  his  tongue.  Xor  was  this  dis- 
position original  in  him,  for  it  has  been  indulged 
for  many  years,  by  many  men,  from  The  Great 
Lexicographer  down  to  the  latest  Cockney  tourist 
who  goes  north  to  view  the  grandeur  of  Scotland 
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through  a  precarious  eye-glass.  Away  among  the 
wild  hills  of  Argyle,  or  on  the  linking  lochs  of 
Inverness,  or  among  the  blithe  blinks  of  the  Dee, 
you  shall  be  made  familiar  with  the  inanities  of 
such  as  these,  which  are  as  vulgar  and  offensive,  and 
as  much  a  badge  of  nationality,  as  are  the  Alaska 
diamonds  of  the  Yankee. 

Hitherto,  Willie  had  allowed  Gregory  to  in- 
dulge himself  after  this  manner  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  without  showing  any  disapprobation, 
for  he  restrained  his  wrath  out  of  sheer  pity  for  the 
man,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  bit  of  contempt. 
There  are,  however,  bounds  to  all  endurances  of 
insult,  more  especially  to  that  of  a  Scotsman,  and 
from  the  cogitations  in  which  the  old  man  indulged 
on  leaving  the  ladies,  we  might  be  led  to  expect 
that  Willie  Scott  was  about  to  set  a  limit  to  his. 

'  That  man  Gregory/  he  said  to  himself,  '  is  but 
a  puir  chiel  at  the  best,  and  I  wadna'  answer  him 
if  it  wasna'  that  he  bothers  me  so  often  by  coming 
snowkin'  at  the  lodge.  But  if  he  comes  the  nicht, 
I'll  let  him  ken  that  he's  got  to  the  length  o'  his 
tether,  and  if  he  doesna'  get  a  doonfa'  my  name's 
no  Willie  Scott/ 

Shortly  before  six  o'clock,  Bob  and  ITary  came 
out  upon  the  lawn,  for  they  had  agreed  to  take  a 
short  stroll  previous  to  their  driving  to  the  station 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  seven  train. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind  stirred  among  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  the 
crows  had  all  gone  to  their  rest  for  the  night,  with 
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the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  broke  upon  the 
stillness  as  if  to  let  the  old  house  know  that  they 
still  kept  watch  from  the  rookery. 

1  Wait  a  moment,  Mr  Trevor,  till  I  give 
orders  to  the  coachman.  What  do  you  say  ? 
shall  I  tell  him  we'll  be  at  the  lodge  when  he 
passes  ? ' 

'  As  you  will,  Miss  Alton ;  I  place  myself  under 
your  directions  entirely.' 

And  off  she  tripped,  light  of  foot  as  she  was 
light-hearted,  to  order  the  carriage  for  the  train. 
When  she  returned  there  was  a  pretty  flush  on  her 
cheek,  slight  as  her  exertion  had  been,  and  she 
looked  up  in  Bob's  face  bewitchingly. 

I  Have  I  been  long,  Mr  Trevor  ? '  she  asked. 
She  had  only  been  away  for  a  few  minutes,  but 

Bob  said,  '  Very  long.' 

'  Oh  !  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  you  for  a  master, 
— that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  a  man,  you  know ; '  and 
she  was  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  blush. 

'  Why,  Miss  Alton,  I  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  kind  to  such  an  one  as  you.' 

I I  th^nk  you  would  be  a  great  tyrant.  But  as 
the  thing  is  not  likely  to  happen,  there  is  no  use 
discussing  it.     Is  there,  Mr  Trevor  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no.  We  shall  be  good  friends  to-night, 
at  any  rate.' 

Mary  laughed  cheerily.  '  Mind  you,  if  we  are 
not,  it  is  your  own  fault.  It  is  always  your  fault 
when  we  quarrel.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Bob.  '  Yet  I  don't  know.  How- 
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ever,  as  there  is  always  a  certain  atom  of  pleasure 
even  in  our  quarrels,  I  accept  the  blame/ 

'  That  is  very  good  of  you.  But  which  way 
shall  we  go  ?  right  on  to  the  lodge  to  see  old 
Willie — or  down  by  the  river  ?  ' 

Bob  had  no  choice,  and  Mary  stamped  her  foot 
impatiently. 

1  But  you  ought  to  have  a  choice  : — all  men 
should.  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  tantalizing  as 
a  man  with  no  choice.'' 

1  Now,  now,  Miss  Alton  ;  it  is  too  bad  of  you 
to  commence  to  lecture  me  so  soon.  Besides,  I 
am  in  the  right ;  for  if  I  meet  you  in  the  City  I  at 
once  take  you  under  my  escort,  and  when  I  come 
to  Ashfield  here,  seeing  that  you  know  the  place 
so  much  better  than  I  do,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
place  myself  under  yours.' 

I  Really,  Mr  Trevor,  for  once  you  have  put  me 
in  the  wrong/ 

I I  have  no  gratification  in  that/  he  said ;  '  but 
if  we  go  on  talking  in  this  way,  we  are  sure  to 
quarrel  directly/ 

1  Very  well/  she  laughed,  '  let  us  change  the 
subject.  You  shall  come  with  me;  I  prefer  the 
foot-path  alongside  the  stream,  and  it  will  take  us 
to  the  lodge  in  good  time.'  And  Mary  led  into 
one  of  the  walks  that  disappeared  in  the  thick 
shrubbery. 

'I  suppose/  said  Bob,  'that  it  does  not 
matter  which  way  we  take,  so  long  as  there  is 
one   in  the   company  who   carries  happiness,  as 
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old  Willie  says  she  carries  sunshine,  wherever  she 
goes.' 

1  Stop  ! '  cried  Mary,  standing  still,  and  smiling 
archly.  '  I  won't  move  a  step  until  you  promise  not 
to  utter  another  compliment  to-night.  Willie  Scott 
is  a  silly  old  stupid.' 

'  Willie  Scott  is  not  a  silly  old  stupid ;  but  I 
promise,  nevertheless.' 

<  Faithfully  ? ' 

<  Yes,  faithfully.' 

I  Then  come  along,  but  mind  what  you  say,  or 
I  shall  turn  at  once/ 

I I  am  afraid,  Miss  Alton,  that  you  are  proving 
the  greater  tyrant  of  the  two.' 

1  Not  at  all/  she  laughed,  switching  at  the  air 
with  Bob's  cane  which  she  carried  ;  '  but  I  hate  in- 
sincerity, and  I  am  always  suspicious  of  it  in 
compliments.' 

'  Compliments  do  not  necessarily  imply  insin- 
cerity.' 

I  Not  necessarily.  But  I  am  always  suspicious 
of  them.  Besides,  you  are  so  very  profuse  with 
them,  and  I  don't  like  it.  You  would  not  dare  to 
compliment  Maud  Clayton  as  you  do  me ;  although 
I  know  she  deserves  it  more  than  I  do,  but  of 
course  she  requires  it  less.' 

I I  never  said  so.' 

1  Of  course  you  did  not.  I  shouldn't  admire 
you  for  it  if  you  did.  But  we  shall  argue  no  more. 
Once  for  all,  compliments  are  very  silly,  and 
friends  should  not  require  to  exchange  them.' 
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Although  Mary  Alton  said  all  this  without  a 
spark  of  anger,  the  delivery  of  her  little  lecture 
again  brought  the  flush  to  her  cheek. 

Bob  followed  her,  about  a  yard  behind.     He 
had  his  humours,  and  liked  to  indulge  them ; — one 
of  these  was  to  bother.     From  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  Miss  Alton  towards  him,  at  one  time,  and 
the  interest  with  which  she  regarded  all  he  said  and 
did  at  all  times,  Bob's  eyes  were  open  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  he  was 
flattered  by  the  thought,  but  did  not  reciprocate  her 
affection  in  the  same  degree.     Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  not  have  been  flattered  by  the  thought,  for 
other  and  higher  feelings  would  have  taken  pos- 
session of  him.     These  last  five  years  had  heaped 
so  many  favours  on  his  head  that  they  had  made  a 
spoiled  child  of  him.     The  part  he  had  played,  six 
years  before,  when  Mr  Alton  was  placed  in  such  a 
disagreeable  position,  and  that  also,  a  year  later, 
with  the  unfortunate  girl,  had  been  well  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Beeds  in  every  new  company  to 
which  he  was  introduced,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  young  men  of 
his  own  age,  all  and  sundry  admired  him  through 
a  species  of  romantic  glamour.     Society  is  continu- 
ally spoiling  her  best  children  ;  it  marred  the  man- 
hood of  Scotland's  greatest  poet ;  it  is  spoiling 
philosophers  every  day,  and  reducing  their  fear- 
less   theories    to    the    status    of    drawing-room 
tattle  ;    and   there  is   hardly  a  circle,  even  the 
smallest,  in  which  it  has  not  its   spoiled  child. 
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Society  itself  does  not  lose  by  this,  but  the  world 
loses  much. 

Had  Bob  been  asked  if  he  loved  Mary  Alton, 
he  would  have  taken  a  little  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  answer  either  way ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  their  quarrels,  he  liked  her  very 
much,  and  that  liking  might,  in  the  process  of 
time,  ripen  into  genuine  love. 

'  What  was  that  you  said  about  friends  ? '  he 
asked  from  behind. 

1 1  said  that  friends  have  no  need  to  exchange 
compliments/ 

'  Then,  I  may  presume  that  you  regard  me  as 
a  friend  ? ' 

1 1  have  always  done  so/  she  answered  frankly, 
but  without  turning  her  head. 

'Ah,  indeed/  and  he  lowered  his  voice  pro- 
vokingly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
*  Perhaps  as  a  close  friend  ? ' 

She  shook  him  off  pleasantly.  '  Oh,  no.  I 
won't  give  in  to  that.  You  wish  to  know  too 
much,  Mr  Trevor/ 

'  You  are  right,  perhaps.  It  was  an  impertinent 
question/ 

1 1  never  said  so.' 

'But  you  thought  it/ 

1  What  then  ? '  she  asked  roguishly. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  consider  myself  a  fool 
for  having  put  it/ 

Mary  turned  on  him,  laughing  heartily.  '  And 
do  you  find  much  joy  in  the  consideration  ?  ' 
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1  ~So, — no, — not  much/  he  replied. 

But  Mary  thought  that  they  had  talked 
enough  of  nonsense.  She  tapped  his  shoulder 
with  the  cane.  '  I  say,  Mr  Trevor,  we  are  posi- 
tively disagreeable — at  least  you  are  if  I'm  not. 
Let's  change  the  subject  again.  Do  you  intend 
enjoying  yourself  on  the  fourteenth  ? ' 

This  was  in  prospect  of  Maud's  party. 

1  Certainly  I  do.  I  always  enjoy  myself  with 
Mrs  Clayton.' 

' And  Maud?' 

*  Yes,  with  Maud.  I  think  Maud  Clayton  is 
the  best,  kindest-hearted  girl  alive  ! ' 

Mary  was  slightly  taken  aback  by  the  eager- 
ness of  his  answer,  and  her  eyes  fell.  Perhaps 
she  could  have  forgiven  a  little  bit  of  a  compli- 
ment then,  even  if  it  had  been  offered  in  the  hack- 
neyed expression  about  'present  company.'  The 
consciousness  of  her  having  allowed  a  momentary 
silence  to  intervene  before  she  spoke,  confused  her 
the  more. 

'  I — I  have  always — that  has  always  been  my 
opinion  of  her,'  she  said ;  and  in  speaking  she 
seemed  to  struggle  to  appear  at  ease.  'But  she  is 
more  than  kind-hearted.  Any  girl  might  be 
kind-hearted,  but  there  is  something  higher  in 
Maud.     There  is  a  fine  spirit  in  her.' 

'  No  doubt  there  is,  but  I  would  not  place  that 
before  kindliness  of  heart.  "  Kind  hearts,"  you 
know,  "  are  more  than  coronets."  ' 

'  Very  true,'  she  answered,  pleased  with  herself 
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that  slie  could  now  speak  out  in  round  terms  of 
admiration  of  her  friend.  'But  there  is  a  fine 
spirit  in  Maud  which  embraces  kindliness  of  heart 
and  takes  the  precedence  of  both.  I  know  that  I 
always  feel  dwarfed  in  her  company,  and  yet  I 
like  her.  In  fact,  she  is  of  all  my  companions  the 
one  I  love  most/ 

1  Indeed,  Miss  Alton,  you  are  quite  enthusiastic ! ' 
'  Perhaps  I  am/  she  said,  for  she  was  eager  to 
obliterate  any  impression  which  her  momentary 
slip  might  have  made  on  Bob.  'As  there  is  a 
higher  style  of  breeding  to  be  found  in  "the 
daughter  of  an  hundred  Earls  "  than  there  is  in 
one  whose  father  may  haye  risen  to  opulence  by 
bargaining  and  trade,  so  there  is  an  aristocratic 
goodness  about  Maud  which  makes  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  inherits  the 
spirit  of  an  ancestry  who  haye  distinguished  them- 
selves for  deeds  of  moral  excellence  and  yirtuous 
chivalry/ 

This  eulogium  was  no  trick  of  Miss  Alton's  for 
the  purpose  of  beguiling  Trevor,  but  was  the  out- 
come of  a  downright,  honest  heart. 

'From  what  you  say,  Miss  Alton,  I  would 
almost  think  that  you  know  as  much  of  Maud's 
history  as  I  do.  Have  you  heard  anything  about 
her  parentage  ? ' 

'No.     Is  there  anything  interesting  in  it  ? ' 
'Nothing;    except  that   it  bears  out  exactly 
what  you   have   said.     Her   grandfather   was   a 
physician  in  a  country  practice.  From  all  accounts 
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he  might  have  made  himself  a  rich  man,  had  his 
motive  been  one  of  pecuniary  profit  instead  of 
sheer  benevolence.  Her  father  was  a  country 
curate,  and  when  Maud  was  but  an  infant  he  ended 
a  life  of  generosity  and  penury,  by  visiting  the 
most  dangerous  haunts  of  fever,  where  he  caught 
infection.  Her  mother  caught  it  too,  and  she  was 
laid  beside  her  husband  within  three  weeks  of  his 
death.' 

'  It  is  very  sad,'  she  said,  and  her  handkerchief 
was  on  her  eyes. 

'  Yes/  continued  Bob,  touched  with  the  same 
feeling  as  Mary.  '  It  was  sad  enough ;  yet  M rs 
Clayton  has  been  both  father  and  mother  to  Maud.' 

Mary  was  about  to  say  something,  but  she  was 
startled  by  a  hare  that  sprang  across  the  path 
from  her  side.  Uttering  an  exclamation,  she  put 
her  hand  over  her  heart,  and  the  colour  fled  from 
her  cheek  and  came  again.  She  was  by  no  means 
what  you  might  call  a  strong  girl,  and  Bob 
showed  the  greatest  amount  of  solicitude  in  assist- 
ing her  to  a  garden-seat,  on  which'  she  sank 
exhausted. 

'  I  hope.  Miss  Alton,  that  you  are  not  ill  ? ' 

i  Oh,  no.  But  when  I  am  startled  in  that  way 
there  is  a  strange  weakness  comes  over  me.  I 
shall  be  all  right  immediately.' 

Somehow  or  other,  what  with  the  conversation 
about  Maud  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  Mary,  Bob 
was  serious.  The  seat  was  made  for  two,  and  he 
occupied  the  vacant  place. 
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( There/  said  Mary,  looking  up  and  stretching 
her  eye-lids,  '  I  am  all  right  again.  I  am  sorry  I 
should  have  troubled  you,  but  these  hares  are  such 
odious,  startling  creatures.' 

1 1  assure  you,  Miss  Mary,  there  is  no  need  to 
apologize/  he  answered  with  a  smile,  f  for  I  never 
knew  how  close  was  my  regard  for  you  till  I  saw 
you  in  need  of  aid.' 

Miss  Alton  saw  the  light  in  her  friend's  eye 
when  he  said  this,  and  although  it  sent  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  to  her  heart,  she  turned  the  conversation 
at  once. 

'  I  wonder/  she  said,  '  how  Cowper  could  ever 
tame  those  hares.J 

'  Yes,  but  Cowper  was  a  poet.' 

'And  poets/  she  continued,  ''are  such  dreadful 
creatures  too.  They  say,  and  do,  such  queer  things, 
— some  of  them  quite  shocking !  Did  you  ever 
write  poetry,  Mr  Trevor  ?  I  remember,  the  first 
time  you  and  I  met,  we  looked  over  an  album  of 
poetry  together.' 

"Whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection or  of  the  passing  heat  of  temporary  ex- 
citement, Mary's  eyes  were  brighter  than  they 
had  been. 

'  I  remember  that  time,  too,'  said  Bob.  '  Nor 
shall  I  ever  forget  it/ 

Mary  manifested  some  curiosity  to  learn 
why? 

1  Because/  he  replied,  without  showing  any 
embarrassment,  and  with  the  frankness  of  a  boy, 
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€  our  heads  came  so  close  together  that  this  rip- 
pling hair  of  yours  glanced  on  my  cheek/ 

Mary  was  much  amused,  and  not  displeased. 
*  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'  "Well,  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  very  pleasant. 
It  was  a  new  sensation  to  me,  and  I  remember  it 
still.' 

'You  are  a  naughty  boy,  Mr  Trevor/  she 
laughed.  '  But  really,  and  seriously,  did  you  ever 
write  poetry  ? ' 

Bob  hemmed  and  hawed.  e  Well,  not  poetry, 
you  know — but  rhyme.' 

'  It  is  all  the  same.     What  was  it  about  ? ' 

But  he  assumed  an  air  of  embarrassment. 

'  Was  it  about  a  lady  ? ' 

'  What  makes  you  think  so  ? ' 

Mary  did  not  know ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
she  thought  he  was  a  likely  one  to  take  such  a 
subject. 

<  Why?  'he  asked. 

'Because  you  are  so  fond  of  ladies'  society,  and 
get  on  with  them  so  well/ 

In  saying  this,  the  blush  came  to  Mary's  cheek, 
for  she  was  afraid  that  she  had  opened  the  portals 
of  her  heart  unwarily. 

Bob  was  gratified. 

'  It  was  about  a  lady,  and  as  fine  a  girl  as  I 
ever  knew.' 

Could  he  repeat  it  ? 

He  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  remember  it 
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all.  He  had  never  written  it  out  properly,  and 
had  never  sent  it. 

She  pleaded  with  him  gently,  and  at  last  he 
was  persuaded  to  try. 

He  turned  towards  her  fully,  and  his  arm  lay 
along  the  back  of  the  seat  behind  her.  His  face 
wore  an  expression  of  deep  interest  as  he  looked 
into  her  eyes,  and  he  made  his  full  voice  falter 
earnestly  when  he  began  : — 

1  "When  cloudy  care  creeps  o'er  my  mind, 
And  life  is  clothed  in  sickening  hue, 
Oft  doth  my  soul  a  refuge  find 

In  thoughts  of  you — sweet  thoughts  of  you.' 

Mary  could  not  endure  his  earnest  gaze.  A 
tremor  came  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  fell  as 
he  continued — 

1  When  toil  has  rock'd  me  into  sleep, 

And  nature  fill'd  mine  eyes  with  dew, 
My  dreamy  hands  a  harvest  reap 

Of  thoughts  of  you — sweet  thoughts  of  you. 

When  friends  deceive — most  friends  deceive, 

And  gathering  sorrows  cloud  my  view, 
I  light  the  torch  of  Make-believe, 

"With  thoughts  of  you — sweet  thoughts  of  you. 

When  misanthropic  feelings  rise, 
"  This  narrower  life  I'd  deeply  rue, 
But  for  the  light  within  thine  eyes 
In  which  I  view  the  heaven  in  you ! 

Soft  eyes,  blue  eyes,  more  fair,  more  bright, 

Than  nature's  gems  of  sparkling  dew, 
Are  but  the  medium  of  the  light 

From  which  I  drew  sweet  thoughts  of  you. 
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Ennobling  thoughts,  godlike,  divine, 

Inducing  all  that's  good  and  true 
To  rise  like  flowers  and  intertwine 

"With  thoughts  of  you— sweet  thoughts  of  you. 

Blame  not  the  prayer,  but  me  forgive, 

If  I  the  suppliant  wish  renew : — 
It  is  that  I  might  sometimes  live 

In  thought  with  you — in  thought  with  you ! ' 

When  he  finished,  Bob  did  not  relax  the  fixed 
gaze  he  had  kept  on  Mary's  eyes  throughout,  and 
she,  poor  girl,  sat  in  silence  as  if  she  were  loath 
to  break  the  spell  in  which  his  words  had  bound 
her. 

<  Do  you  like  it,  Miss  Alton  ? ' 

'  Much/  she  said. 

*  It  was  made  long  ago/  he  rejoined  quietly, 
as  if  he,  in  his  turn,  were  fascinated  by  the  grave 
thoughtfulness  of  Mary.  'But  I  have  never 
sent  it-' 

'  I  should  send  it.'  And  there  was  little  of 
girlishness  in  her  face  when  she  said  that. 

'  But  it  might  displease  her/  he  said.  e  And 
sooner  than  displease  her  I  would  burn  the  verses 
and  the  hand  that  wrote  them  !  ' 

Mary  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  to  see  if 
his  eyes  bore  out  the  quiet  earnestness  of  his 
words. 

'  Mr  Trevor,  I  think  you  have  little  to  fear/ 

The  tremor  of  her  cheek,  and  the  faltering 
of  her  voice,  showed  that  she  had  opened  the 
portals  of  her  young  heart  the  wider. 
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Trevor's,  too,  was  touched,  and  he  drew  closer 
to  her  on  the  seat,  and  his  arm  fell  from  behind. 

Whether  Mary  felt  it,  she  rose  gracefully, 
but  at  once,  and  said,  '  Hadn't  we  better  go  ? ' 

Bob's  vanity  was  wholesomely  touched  by 
this  slight  action,  and  they  were  very  serious 
walking  among  the  trees.  He  saw  plainly  enough 
that  Mary  Alton,  with  all  her  girlishness,  was  not 
a  mere  child  with  whom  he  might  toy  for  selfish 
gratification,  and  she  gained  much  —  ineffably 
much  more  in  his  serious  estimation,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  she  had  checked  what, 
perhaps,  was  but  a  showy  advance  of  affection, 
than  if  she  had  remained  with  him  on  the  seat 
and  allowed  him  to  fondle  her  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

Their  stroll  was  a  leisurely  one,  and  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at  the  lodge  they  had  not  a 
minute  to  spare  with  the  old  gardener,  for  the 
carriage  was  waiting  for  them ;  and  they  drove 
right  off  to  the  station,  where  they  met  both  Mr 
Alton  and  his  manager. 

In  entering  the  avenue  on  their  way  to  the 
Hall,  Mr  Gregory  saluted  the  old  man  boister- 
ously. 

1  Ha,  old  fellow,  here  we  are  again !  I've  a 
mind  to  pay  you  a  visit  to-night,  so  you'd  better 
look  out  for  me.' 

"Willie  touched  his  cap,  and  waved  his  hand 
respectfully,  but  this  was  all  the  answer  he  made. 

'He's  a  rummy  old  cove  is  that  man,'  said 
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Gregory  to  Mr  Alton  as  they  drove  on,  '  and  I 
always  like  to  look  him  up.' 

'  Yes/  answered  Mr  Alton  dryly.  '  My  visitors 
generally  like  him.' 

'  He's  such  a  quaint  old  cove.     He  says  such 
extraordinary  things  in  that — what  d'ye  call  it  ? 
— Doric  sort  of  a  way.     You  must  have  great  fun  i 
with  him,  Miss" Alton.' 

But  Mary  was  grave,  nor,  indeed,  with  any  of 
them  did  Mr  Gregory's  ebullition  seem  contagious. 

*  We  find  him  most  interesting/  she  said. 

'Should  think  so/  he  rejoined.  'Have  you 
many  of  those  fellows  in  Scotland,  Mr  Alton  ?  3 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  have.  Have  you  never  been 
north  ? ' 

'  JSTot  farther  than  Lancashire.  But  I've  often 
wished  to.' 

1  You  could  spend  a  pleasant  holiday  in  Scot- 
land. In  my  young  days  I  used  to  travel  as  far 
north  as  "Wick.' 

'Wick  —  Wick  — '  inquired  Gregory.  'Is 
Wick  a  contraction  for  Ber-wick  ? ' 

'Oh,  no,  bless  you/  laughed  Mr  Alton. 
'  Nearly  the  whole  country  lies  between  them/ 

And  Mary  hid  her  face,  for  it  is  a  painful  thing 
at  the  best  to  be  amused  by  a  man's  ignorance. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Mr  Alton 
with  his  visitor  entered  first,  but  Bob  drew  Mary 
aside  and  asked  if  he  might  take  her  in  to  supper 
on  the  fourteenth. 

Somehow  or  other,  Mary  had  half  expected 
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this,  and  she  answered  by  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm  with  a  slight  pressure,  and  it  was  understood 
between  them. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk,  not  another  word 
had  passed  %with  regard  to  the  poetry;  but  the 
first  question  Mary  put  to  her  mother,  that  even- 
ing when  they  were  alone,  was  about  the  colour 
of  Maud's  eyes ;  and  she  felt  not  a  little  relieved 
when  she  was  told  that  they  were  of  a  dark  hazel, 
as  she  herself  had  thought,  and  not  blue  ! 

After  dinner,  the  ladies  and  Trevor  left  Mr 
Alton  and  his  manager  to  themselves,  so  that  they 
might  have  full  freedom  to  discuss  their  business 
matters  ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  the  two  gentlemen 
separated.  Mr  Alton  sought  the  society  of  his 
family,  and  Gregory,  knowing  that  his  company 
would  be  no  great  loss,  went  out  to  have  his 
smoke  and  fulfil  his  engagement  with  old  Willie. 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing brightly  when  George  Gregory  came  out 
upon  the  lawn ;  and  to  judge  from  his  buoyant 
spirits,  one  would  think  that  the  topics  of  con- 
versation had  pleased  him  mightily.  He  danced 
round  the  garden  plots,  and  cut  so  many  fantastic 
capers  with  his  legs,  that,  had  he  seen  him,  the 
gardener's  solicitude  would  certainly  have  been 
put  on  the  alert  for  the  safety  of  his  flowers.  He 
was  calm  at  last,  and  began  to  fill  and  light  his 
pipe.  Having  done  so,  he  puffed  out  smoke 
towards  the  Hall,  and  indulged  in  a  smoker's 
soliloquy  generally. 
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'  So  you  want  me  for  a  partner,  old  boy ! 
That's  been  my  little  game  for  many  a  day,  and 
I've  won  it  at  last.  Alton  and  Gregory — it 
sounds  devilish  well!  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
What  d'ye  think  of  your  son,  Dame  Gregory  ? 
How  do  you  like  me  now  ?  Clever  boy  was  that 
little  Georgie  of  yours — wasn't  born  to  drudge  at 
a  mangle  and  carry  bundles  all  day — nothing  so 
low  !  I  wonder  now,  old  woman,  if  you're  look- 
ing down  on  me  out  of  one  of  them  stars.  If  you 
are,  why  can't  you  chuck  me  a  paving- stone  of 
gold,  or  a  spar  out  of  one  of  them  pearly  gates 
you  used  to  rant  about  ?  Mighty  ungrateful  it  is, 
old  lady,  especially  when  your  hope  and  joy  is  in 
want  of  a  few  thous'.  Daresay  I'll  get  'em  with- 
out your  aid,  however.  George  Gregory,  of  Alton 
and  Gregory,  should  command  a  pretty  round 
sum,  with  his  name  at  the  tail  of  a  bill !  It's  all 
right — I  believe — and  we'll  make  a  good  thing  of 
it — Alton  and  I.  We'll  do  as  that  old  Scotch 
beggar  would  say — we'll  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn!  But,  look  here,  old  chap,  it  won't  do 
strutting  about  here  all  night  like  a  man  in  a 
play.  We'll  go  and  see  old  Scottie,  and  poke  up 
the  lion  of  the  north  ! ' 

We  presume  that  Gregory  meant  that  he 
would  try  to  vex  the  old  Scotsman,  so  we  shall 
follow  and  see  how  he  succeeds. 

On  coming  to  the  lodge  he  listened  at  the 
door,  for  Willie  was  playing  on  his  violin.  His 
gross   ears,   however,   could  not   appreciate  the 
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plaintive  strains  of  '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal '  sigh- 
ing through  the  place,  and  he  playfully  puffed 
mouthful  after  mouthful  of  smoke  through  the 
key-hole,  trying  to  disturb  the  old  gardener,  who, 
he  knew,  was  averse  to  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
This  producing  no  effect,  he  put  his  lips  to  the 
key-hole  and  quacked  like  a  duck — 

'  Quack — quack — qua — ck  ! ' 

This  at  once  brought  old  Scott  to  the  door,  and 
he  stood  with  his  violin  in  his  hand. 

'  Ah — it's  you,  Mr  Gregory ;  come  in/  he  said, 
assuming  as  pleasant  a  voice  as  possible.  '  I  ken't 
it  was  you.  It  was  a  gran'  mistake  in  Providence 
to  make  a  man  o'  you, — ye  wad  'a  made  a  first-rate 
djuck  ! ' 

f  Thank  you,  old  fellow,,  for  the  compliment/ 
And  he  marched  past  him  smoking,  and  occupied 
the  only  chair  by  the  fire.  The  gardener  placed  a 
seat  for  himself,  and  plucked  a  note  or  two  from 
the  strings  of  his  instrument. 

'  Why  don't  you  get  a  set  of  bagpipes,  old 
chap  ?  They're  more  in  keeping  with  your  na- 
tionality, and  a  Scotchman  does  not  like  to  be 
chaffed  about  his  fiddle.' 

'  Hoots — hoots,  man,  the  silent  tune  o'  the 
Scotch  fiddle  is  played  in  other  countries  than  my 
ain.  As  for  the  pipes,  it  wad  be  like  fetching 
coals  to  Newcastle  to  bring  wind-bags  and  drones 
to  England !  ' 

'  By  Jove/  he  cried,  appreciating  Willie  to  the 
full,  '  you  are  on  edge  to-night.' 
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'  No,  no,  man ;  but  I  like  to  give  as  I  take, 
for  they  tell  me  that  giff-gaff  makes  gude  frien's/ 

' Ha-ha/  laughed  Gregory,  'but  the  joke's 
lost.  If  you  spoke  in  the  language  of  civilization, 
Scottie,  I  might  understand  you.' 

'  Sir/  replied  "Willie,  peering  out  from  beneath 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  '  if  the  language  o'  civiliza- 
tion is  the  language  of  impudence,  I'll  ne'er  be  a 
match  for  you  ! ' 

'  Well  said  ! '  he  cried,  shifting  in  his  seat  as 
if  it  were  becoming  too  hot  for  him.  '  Good  for 
Sawney ! ' 

Willie  was  fairly  on  his  mettle.  '  Maister 
Gregory/  he  said,  '  ye  may  ask  What's  in  a  name  ? 
— but  I  confess  that  I'm  partial  to  my  ain  ane, 
and  that's  Willie  Scott.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  don't 
mean  to  insult  me  by  ca'in'  me  Sawney,  but  it's 
no  gude  manners,  and  I've  got  into  the  way  of 
judging  men  by  their  manners.  I  may  be  wrang, 
but  I've  got  gude  backing,  for  it's  ane  o*  your  ain 
poets  that  says — "  Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the 
fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.''  I  hope 
you  understand  me,  sir.' 

Gregory,  for  the  life  of  him,  could  not  have 
told  who  the  poet  referred  to  was,  but  he  knew 
how  to  irritate  the  old  man.  He  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe. 

'  By-the-bye/  he  said,  '  talking  of  poets,  what's 
your  opinion  of  Burns  ?  ' 

'  Tell  me  why  you  ask/  he  replied,  *  and  I'll 
answer  you/ 
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( Oh,  I  have  no  particular  reason,'  he  laughed 
off-hand ;  '  only  I  believe  he's  a  much  overrated 
man/ 

The  gardener  surveyed  him  for  a  moment 
with  infinite  scorn  in  his  old  eye,  and  answered 
contemptuously,  ( Man,  you  never  saw  higher  than 
Burns's  knee,  and  ane  wiJ  a  mind  like  yours  could 
nae  mair  appreciate  his  poetry  than  a  scraping  hen 
can  appreciate  a  garden  plot !  ' 

Gre^orv  fidgeted  in  his  seat.  'If  you  call 
that  manners,  I  don't.' 

1  Perhaps  so,  sir.  But  the  man  who  wilfully 
breaks  a  window  should  be  the  last  to  cry  out 
about  the  brittleness  of  glass  ! ' 

'  I  know  this  much,  that  Burns  was  a  down- 
right blackguard.' 

1  Ay,  puir  fellow,  he  hadna'  the  sense  to  hide 
his  fau'ts.  But,  sir,  gang  back  into  your  ain 
heart,  and  if  you  find  nane  o'  his  sins  there, 
you  may  throw  as  many  clods  at  him  as  you 
like.' 

The  manager  had  nothing  to  say. 

'  But,  Maistei  Gregory,'  cried  the  old  man  with 
fervour,  '  without  giving  in  to  what  you've  said, 
better,  I  say,  a  downright  blackguard  than  an  up- 
right scoundrel  as  many  are !  You  may  paint 
Burns's  character  to  me  in  the  blackest  of  colours  ; 
you  may  surround  it  with  a  glare  of  blasphemy  ; 
you  may  taint  all  his  nature  with  lust ;  but  he 
still  stands  forth,  in  my  eyes,  an  honest  man,  and 
that's  the  noblest  work  of  God  ! ' 
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Gregory  was  somewhat  cowed  by  the  old  man's 
wrath,  but  answered,  'Well,  what's  the  use  of 
venting  your  Scotch  temper  on  me  ? ' 

And  the  gardener  returned  to  the  charge. 
f  Don't  come  into  my  house  with  insults  of  such 
a  kind  as  this.  You  are  my  master's  guest,  but 
I'm  independent  for  a'  that !  I  ken  you  mean  it  as 
an  insult ;  but  ye  very  much  mistake  William  Scott 
if  you  think  he  has  the  heart  of  the  jelly-fish,  into 
which  you  may  poke  your  stick  and  leave  nae  im- 
pression !  To  insult  the  memory  of  Eobert  Burns 
in  my  presence  is  to  throw  a  challenge  at  my  feet. 
Not  that  I  would  deny  your  right  to  criticise,  but 
that  I  hate  your  motive.  So  mind  what  you're 
about,  for  I'll  not  be  slow  to  answer  the  insults  of 
you  or  any  man !  ' 

Gregory  began  to  make  signs  as  if  he  would 
draw  his  visit  to  a  hurried  conclusion,  and 
Willie  gave  him  every  encouragement.  The  old 
Scotsman  went  to  the  door,  and  Gregory  fol- 
lowed. 

'  Well,  old  man,  I  always  gave  you  credit  for 
a  different  spirit.' 

'Weel — aweel,  I  havena'  been  mista'en  in 
you,  and  for  ance  in  your  life  you've  waukened  the 
wrang  man.' 

And  so  saying,  he  slammed  the  door  in  Gre- 
gory's face. 

A  thousand  times  better  for  Mr  Alton  if  the 
door  of  Ashfield  Hall  had  been  closed  against 
George  Gregory  as  the  door  of  Ashfield  Lodge 
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was  shut  that  night !  A  wife's  heart  might  not 
have  been  broken;  a  young  life  might  have 
been  spared  ;  and  a  blight  might  not  have  fallen 
on  a  family  of  so  fair  a  fame. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FRANK     GRIERLY. 

'I  remember  one  that  perished.' 

The  evening  of  the  Fourteenth  came  at  last, 
and  brought  with  it  Alaud  Clayton's  first  party. 

The  spacious  drawing-room  was  magnificently 
lit  up,  and  when  the  first  few  guests  had  arrived 
and  begun  to  dance,  their  graceful  movements, 
and  the  airy  fluttering  of  curtains  and  of  dress, 
reminded  one  of  a  fairy  scene. 

By  and  by  the  company  began  to  arrive  in 
greater  numbers,  and  there  would  be  about  seventy 
in  the  room.  At  first  there  was  the  usual  stiffness 
and  formality,  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  eyes 
became  brighter,  restraint  was  relaxed,  and  each, 
with  a  will,  eddied  into  the  circle  of  excitement 
and  pleasure. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  there  is 
nothing  more  difficult  to  discuss  than  a  dancing- 
party  ;  so,  suffice  to  say,  there  were  the  usual 
sparkling  eyes  and  pliant  forms,  and  the  usual 
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pretty  waists  round  which  a  man's  arm  might  de- 
light to  linger. 

Prominent  among  all  was  Maud.  Although 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  looked  like  twenty- 
three,  so  womanly  had  she  become.  She  was  tall, 
and  stately  in  her  gait ;  her  splendid  form,  and 
shapely  shoulders,  drew  the  envious  glances  of 
many  there; 'her  fair  complexion  grew  lustrous 
in  the  light ;  her  hazel  eyes,  fringed  with  long 
dark  lashes,  lit  up  a  grandeur  in  the  calm  nobility 
of  her  face ;  and  with  head  and  neck  erect,  kind- 
ness in  her  glance,  she  moved  like  a  queen  among 
them  all. 

Frank  Grierly,  the  same  for  whom  she  had 
fought  in  the  barn  so  long  before,  was  often  by 
her  side.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  and  all  he  did 
was  characterized  by  the  polished  ease  and  the 
perfect  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  speak  with  Maud,  for  he  would  look 
warmly  into  her  upturned  eyes  with  love  and  pride 
blended  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  All  through 
these  years  their  companionship  had  been  of  the 
most  pleasant  kind.  She  had  walked  with  him 
in  the  harvest-fields,  she  had  sat  with  him  in  the 
luxuriant  shade  of  the  summer  trees,  she  had 
yearned  for  his  good  as  for  a  brother's,  and  he — 
although  he  had  never  shown  it — had  loved  her 
always  with  an  ever-deepening  love. 

Mary  Alton,  too,  was  there  ;  her  girlish  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  flush  of  pleasure  on  her  cheek. 
She  was  happy  in  the  society  of  Bob,  whose  de- 
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nieanour  was  positively  verging  on  the  serious. 
He  had  been  to  Ashfield  since  we  met  them  last ; 
and  since  then,  had  been  gradually  slipping  into 
a  serious  mood.  Not  that  there  had  been  any  love- 
passage  between  them,  for  he  was  not  yet  so  seri- 
ous but  that  he  could  still  talk  to  her  in  an  easy, 
flirty  way.  Mary  did  not  dislike  this  by  any 
means,  for  there  were  times  when  his  words  seemed 
to  come  from  a  greater  depth,  as  if  to  tell  of  an 
undercurrent  of  sincerity  which  he  tried  to  hide. 
They  were  happy  to-night.  Not  once  only  had 
they  retired  to  the  conservatory  opening  from  an 
antechamber ;  not  once  only,  hidden  among  the 
leaves  whose  fragrance  hung  heavy  on  the  heated 
air,  had  they  been  seated  so  closely  on  a  favourite 
lounge,  that  that  soft,  wavy  hair  of  hers  glanced 
on  his  cheek  and  thrilled  him  with  the  same  sensa- 
tion as  of  yore.  How  her  e}res  sparkled  when  he 
spoke  to  her  !  how  every  word  he  uttered  sank  into 
her  heart ! 

But  other  and  brighter  eyes  had  struggled  be- 
yond circles  of  admiration  to  note  the  pleasant  in- 
tercourse of  the  pair ;  and  a  young  heart,  warm 
with  the  influence  of  a  first  affection,  had  sunk 
into  a  chilly  depth,  with  the  thought  that  the  love 
of  long  ago,  had,  on  one  side,  passed  away.  The 
eyes  and  heart  were  of  the  queenliest  there. 

Shortly  before  supper,  Bob  and  Mary  were 
seated  in  the  conservatory,  undisturbed  save  by 
stray  couples  who  were  too  busy  with  their  own 
affairs  to  notice  them,  and  lulled  into  a  dreamy 
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mood  by  the  strains  of  music  floating  in  from  the 
distance. 

'  You  are  quiet/  said  Mary,  tapping  him  with 
her  fan.     f  Are  you  fatigued  ?  ' 

'  By  no  means,  Miss  Alton.  I  know  that  you 
are  eager  to  join  the  whirl  again,  but  I  am  selfish, 
and  I  want  to  enjoy  my  lounge.  I  don't  think 
even  Mahomet  could  conceive  a  fairer  paradise 
than  this ! ' 

'  By  George,'  exclaimed  the  possessor  of  a  large 
form  that  suddenly  overshadowed  them,  c  you  are 
a  fine  fellow,  Trevor,  to  treat  my  cousin  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  paradise  of  the  Koran,  with  its 
black-eyed  nymphs  and  lazy  streams.  I've  no 
doubt  you'll  be  bringing  in  the  green-eyed  mice 
of  Goldsmith  next ! ' 

*  Xow,  Joe,'  returned  Bob,  '  you  are  not  wanted 
here,  so  be  off' 

'  How  are  you  getting  on,  Joe  ? '  asked  Mary. 

'Tolerably.  I  see  all  that's  going,  but  I'm 
knocked  from  post  to  pillar.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  can't  get  anybody  to  dance 
with,  and  when  I  come  here  I'm  saluted  with  the 
right-about.' 

1  Have  you  tried  anybody  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not.  Fancy  a  big  planter  like  me 
gliding  through  the  mazes  of  a  waltz !  No, 
thank  you;  I'm  more  at  home  among  niggers. 
Besides,  all  these  fellows  dancing  have  got  such 
well-packed  heads,  I'm  afraid,  if  I  were  to  try  it, 
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that  you  would  hear  my  small  brains  jingling  all 
over  the  room  ! ' 

I  Xow,  Joe,  you  may  go.     You  are  satirical/ 

'  All  right,  Mary.  When  I  am  absent,  I  be- 
lieve you  love  me  most.'  And  Joe  made  for  the 
drawing-room  again. 

I I  never  knew  such  a  man  as  that  cousin  of 
mine.  You  would  think  he  is  brimful  of  non- 
sense, but  when  you  get  him  alone  he  is  one  of 
the  best-hearted  and  most  reasonable  of  men.  It 
is  the  third  time  he  has  come  from  the  West 
Indies  on  the  look-out  for  a  wife,  but  you  cannot 
believe  how  bashful  he  is.  When  he  is  alone  with 
a  lady,  I'm  told  his  manner  is  oppressively  quiet/ 

' 1  wish  I  was  Joe  Alton  for  one  night/  said 
Bob,  stretching  himself. 

<  "Why  so  ?  ' 

fTo  get  driving  home  with  you  to  Esther 
Square.' 

1  Oh,'  said  Mary,  naively,  c  that  is  very  kind, 
but  I  shall  be  quite  safe  with  Joe.' 

'  Of  course  you  will,  but  that  doesn't  recom- 
pense me.' 

'  I  cannot  see  how  your  accompanying  me  home 
could  recompense  you  for  not  remaining  with  Maud. 
I  think  it  is  very  kind  of  Mrs  Clayton  to  ask  you 
to  stay  over  the  night.' 

'  Of  course  it  is,  but  I  would  rather  do  the  other/ 

1  Every  one  to  his  choice,'  sighed  Mary.  '  But 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  but  would  wish  to 
.stand  in  your  shoes/ 
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<  Why  SO  ?  ' 

'You  are  so  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the 
friendship  of  Maud/ 

1  Am  I  so  fortunate  ? ' 

'  Mr  Trevor,  Fm  beginning  to  think  you  are 
a  great  dunce.' 

1  Indeed!'    ' 

'  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  but 
would  wish  to  stand  in  your  shoes  to-night.' 

'  It  is  because  I  am  so  much  with  you,'  he  said. 

Now,  if  Trevor  had  told  this  to  Mary  in  a 
roundabout  way,  the  statement  might  have  been 
acceptable,  but  there  was  a  barefaced  impudence 
about  it  that  brought  the  flush  of  indignation  to 
her  cheek. 

'  Come,  now,  I  won't  stand  anything  like  that, 
even  from  you,  Mr  Trevor.  I  believe  I  am  like 
the  rest  of  girls  in  wishing  to  get  my  due,  but  if 
you  offer  to  place  me,  by  way  of  compliment,  on  the 
same  pedestal  with  Maud  Clayton^  you  wish  to 
make  a  fool  of  me.' 

'  Come,  come/  he  cried.     '  I  protest ! ' 

'  Very  well ;  you  may  protest  as  you  like ,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  I  won't  allow  it. 
Some  of  you  gentlemen  think  to  humour  ladies  by 
dangling  compliments  before  them,  as  a  child 
pleases  a  kitten  with  a  string ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  you  are  not  the  more  highly  esteemed 
for  that,  and  that  compliments  are  generally  taken 
at  their  proper  value,  even  although  the  lady  may 
not  have  the  courage  to  tell  you  so.     There  now, 
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Mr  Trevor,  that  is  my  little  lecture.  Perhaps  I 
have  spoken  warmly,  but  I  feel  so  keenly  that 
Maud  Clayton  is  infinitely  better  than  I  am,  in 
every  respect/ 

Bob  was  certainly  astonished  at  the  warmth 
with  which  she  spoke,  but  did  not  reply  to  her. 

After  a  little  time,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  asked — 

'  Have  I  offended  you,  Mr  Trevor  ?  ' 

'  No — not  offended  me.  But  you  have  mistaken 
me/  he  replied.  '  And  I  could  justify  myself  were 
we  in  another  place  than  this/ 

No  one  could  blame  him  for  levity  when  he  said 
that,  and  Mary  was  silent  when  she  saw  how 
earnest  he  was. 

1  Yv^ill  you  promise  me,  Miss  Alton,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  this  conversation  at  another 
time  ? ' 

She  hesitated,  for  there  was  a  deep  determina- 
tion in  his  eyes,  that  frightened  her.  '  Well/  she 
said,  '  if  it  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
between  us — as  friends,  I  do  promise.' 

'Then/  rejoined  Bob,  bestowing  a  gentle 
pressure  on  the  hand  she  offered,  '  we  shall  re- 
turn to  this  conversation  again.  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  misunderstood  me.' 

This  little  tiff,  short  as  it  was,  did  more  to 
establish  an  understanding  between  these  two  than 
a  volume  of  correspondence  could  have  done. 
Bob  knew  his  own  heart  better,  and  his  respect 
for  Mary  had  a  new  birth. 
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Joe  Alton's  form  again  darkened  the  entrance 
to  the  conservatory,  and  he  came  towards  them. 

'  I  say — look  here,  Trevor.  I  wish  you'd  do 
me  a  favour.' 

< All  right.     Say  on/ 

'  I  wish  you'd  go  and  find  if  Miss  Clayton  is 
engaged  for  supper.  You  are  intimate  with  her, 
and  I  want  to  be  certain  before  I  ask  her.  That 
is  to  say,  if  I  don't  poach  on  your  own  preserves.' 

Mary  laughed  and  called  him  a  stupid.  c  Why 
don't  you  go  yourself? '  she  asked.  '  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  approach  a  lady  by  deputy,  and  she'll 
never  respect  you  if  she  thinks  you're  bashful.' 

*  That's  all  very  true.  But  what's  a  fellow  to 
do  if  he  lacks  assurance  ?  The  fact  is,  there's 
a  light  about  Miss  Clayton,  and  I  feel  very  much 
like  a  moth.  There's  a  good  fellow,  Trevor,'  he 
urged. 

'  I'm  at  your  service,  Joe,'  he  replied,  starting 
up.  '  And  I'll  put  it  to  her  as  gently  as  possible.' 
And  he  went  out,  but  returned  immediately. 

'  You  must  wait  a  minute,  for  she  and  Grierly 
are  waltzing  again.' 

'  Indeed,'  cried  Mary.  '  They  have  been  very 
much  together  to-night.  I  think  he  is  fond  of  her. 
I  understand  he  is  going  abroad  soon.  He  told 
me  so.' 

'  He  is  surely  very  confiding,'  said  Bob,  with 
a  slight  sneer.  '  He  has  been  telling  everybody 
that.' 

'  "Well,  Mr  Trevor,'  she  replied,  with  a  tanta- 
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lizing  smile,  '  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  harm  in 
his  having  done  so.' 

I  Perhaps  not/  he  rejoined,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head,  resuming  his  seat.  '  But  I  think  he's  a  bit 
of  a  snob,  and  hope  that  Maud  will  have  more 
respect  for  herself  than  encourage  any  advances  he 
may  make/ 

Mary  was  considerably  surprised,  but  she 
answered, 

I I  have  only  danced  with  him  once,  but  I  found 
him  most  agreeable,  and  have  formed  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion  of  him.  However,  you  need  have  no 
fear  that  Maud  will  encourage  him,  for  I  see  that 
her  heart  wanders  elsewhere.' 

1  Indeed,'  cried  Bob,  with  his  curiosity  roused. 
'  I  have  noticed  nothing  of  that !  ' 

And  Mary  thought  this  quite  likely,  as  these 
affairs  were  more  easily  detected  by  the  female  eye. 

Trevor  tried  to  find  out  the  man  to  whom  Mary 
referred,  but  she  would  tell  him  on  no  account ;  and 
they  were  again  interrupted  by  Joe,  who  had  been 
taking  a  leisurely  stroll  round  the  conservatory 
examining  the  exotics — not  with  the  eye  of  a 
student — but  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  strayed 
cow  might  contemplate  a  variety  of  epitaphs  in  a 
church-yard. 

He  stood  before  Trevor,  slightly  astride,  tug- 
ging his  whisker  impatiently.  He  did  not  speak, 
but  his  appearance  meant  — '  There's  a  good 
fellow,  Trevor,  go  and  try  again.' 

Bob  jumped  up.     '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Joe  ;  I 
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quite  forgot  you  were  waiting/  And  he  made  for 
the  ball-room. 

Maud  was  still  whirling  round  with  Grierly, 
and  he  waited  till  they  rested  for  a  moment ;  then 
went  up  to  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
came  behind  her. 

1  Maud,  are  you  engaged  for  supper  ? ' 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  she  never  thought 
otherwise  than  that  he  put  the  question  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  she  showed  by  her  smile  that  she  was 
intensely  pleased.  Frank  Grierly,  who  had  been 
paying  no  attention,  drew  her  into  the  waltz  again  ; 
and  she  had  only  time  to  reply  as  she  whirled  off, 

*  No,  Bob.     I  shall  be  very  glad/ 

Trevor  was  nonplussed,  and  bit  his  lips.  He 
knew  his  position  at  once,  and  felt  how  exceed- 
ingly small  he  was.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  and  make  an  inglorious  explanation,  which 
he  did  in  the  most  inglorious  way. 

They  stopped  again,  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  him.  He  felt  sure  that  Grierly  had 
planned  to  do  so,  and  he  could  at  that  moment 
have  intensified  his  previously-expressed  opinion  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  a  sore  temptation ;  for 
in  hurriedly  threading  his  way  towards  them 
among  so  many  extensive  skirts,  he  came  to  grief 
more  than  once.  He  had  unwittingly  kicked  a 
lady's  heel  and  was  turning  to  apologize  when  a 
stout  couple,  waltzing  past,  caught  the  angle  of  his 
body  and  sent  him  spinning  into  a  dowager's  lap. 
So  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  completed  a 
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fortuitous  concurrence  of  misfortunes  near  whore 
Maud  and  Grierly  stood. 

'I — I  beg  your  pardon/  lie  stammered,  ad- 
dressing Maud,  'but  there  is  a  little  mistake.  I 
am  engaged  for  supper.  It  was  for  Joe  Alton  I 
asked  you.' 

Surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  lame 
than  that ! 

The  blood  deepened  and  deepened  to  Yen- 
crimson  on  Maud's  cheek.  She  was  shamed,  and 
held  her  lip  that  she  could  not  speak  at  first. 
Grierly  observed  this,  and  with  a  frank  and 
gentlemanly  air  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

1  Ah,  that  being  the  case,  Mr  Trevor,  I  must 
claim  Miss  Clayton's  hand  for  supper.' 

Bob  glanced  at  him  in  anger.  'I  spoke  to 
Miss  Clayton,  sir  ! ' 

Maud  started,  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  floor, 
and  looked  at  them  both  beseechingly.  She  put 
her  hand  in  Trevor's  arm,  and  forced  a  smile. 

'  I  see,  Bob,  there  has  been  a  mistake,  but  you 
must  really  excuse  me,  I  think.  Offer  my  thanks 
to  Mr  Joe — or  I  shall  do  so  myself  as  soon  as  I  am 
disengaged — but  Frank  here  has  the  first  claim  on 
me.  I  have  only  now  learned  that  he  is  leaving 
us  in  a  week.' 

Grierly  bowed  courteously  to  him,  and  drew 
Maud  into  the  whirl  again ;  and  Bob  returned  to 
the  conservatory,  crest-fallen  and  chagrined. 

'  Well/  inquired  Joe,  '  what  luck  ?  ' 

'She's  engaged.' 
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'  Dash  it ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'  Xow,  Joe/  said  Mary,  cautioning  him  gently. 
'  You  are  not  among  niggers,  and  your  language 
might  be  better  chosen.  But,  Mr  Trevor/  she 
added,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  '  what  is  wrong  ?  You 
look  as  if  something  had  happened/ 

'  Xothing/  he  replied  with  a  toss  of  his  head. 
*  But  that  fellow  Grierly  is  really  a  greater  snob 
than  I  thought  he  was.  j  If  he  had  been  in  another 
place  I  should  have  told  him  so.' 

'  Halloo/  cried  Joe,  generously.  '  Come  now. 
Grierly  a  snob !  He's  certainly  the  finest-looking 
fellow  in  the  room,  barring  none ;  and  from  the 
slight  conversation  I  had  with  him,  I  like  him 
much/ 

But  Bob  adhered  to  his  opinion  ;  and  in  spite 
of  Mary's  solicitations,  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
give  his  reasons.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  insig- 
nificant part  he  had  played,  and  was  petulant  on 
account  of  it. 

'  Xever  fear,'  laughed  Mary,  addressing  her 
big  cousin.  '  We  shall  have  her  out  at  Ashfield 
with  us  in  the  summer,  and  you  may  make  it  all 
right  then.  I  think,  however,  if  you  were  oftener 
in  the  mood  you  are  in  to-night,  you  might  get  a 
good  wife  for  the  asking/ 

'  Ha ! '  laughed  Joe,  '  but  I  want  the  knack. 
By  George!  there's  Miss  Clayton's  voice!  I'll 
get  out  of  this/ 

But  he  was  too  late,  for  Maud  ran  in  as  bright 
as  ever. 
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'  Well,  Mary,  how  are  you  enjoying  yourself?  * 

But,  from  Mary's  face,  she  had  no  need  to  ask. 

( And,  Mr  Joe,  I've  come  to  make  an  apology 
to  you.  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you?  Mr 
Grierly  is  leaving  the  country  very  shortly,  and 
we  have  been  such  old  friends.' 

1  Of  course — you  know,'  said  Joe,  clumsily. 
1  Fm  very  sorry — but — you  know — it's  all  right/ 

'  And  Bob/  cried  Maud,  pleasantly  going  for- 
ward and  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  '  It 
was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  to  bring  the  message ; 
and  it  was  exceedingly  stupid  of  me  to  take  you 
up  so  quickly.' 

This  was  said  as  freely  and  frankly  as  if  it  had 
never  cost  her  a  moment's  thought,  and  Bob  dryly 
shifted  the  charge  of  stupidity  to  his  own  shoulders, 
but  not  with  much  grace.  Maud,  however,  would 
not  see  Joe  go  without  a  partner,  and  she  darted 
off,  blithe  as  a  country  maiden,  to  secure  one  for 
him.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone  from  the  gaze  of 
that  personage,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
slapped  his  thigh  with  a  noise  that  resounded. 

'  By  George  ! '  he  cried  emphatically.  '  There 
is  a  halo  about  that  girl,  and  light  flies  off  her  at 
every  turn ! ' 

Joe  got  a  partner  at  last ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  all  marched  down  to  the  dining-room,  where 
supper  was  served. 

Supper  began  as  these  suppers  generally  do. 
There  was  the  usual  rushing  to  and  fro  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  corner  seats,  and  there  was  the 
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chattering  of  voices  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  clatter  of  plates.  But  these  noises  were  unex- 
pectedly stilled  for  the  moment  by  Mrs  Clayton  re- 
questing Frank  Grierly  to  say  grace.  Frank 
Grierly  rose,  at  once,  to  his  feet — a  few  others  here 
and  there  followed  his  example — and  he  said  it  in 
his  own  strong,  manly  voice ; — not  as  if  he  were 
chewing  straws  "between  his  teeth  did  he  say  it,  as 
so  many  do.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gentlemen 
looked  upon  him  with  astonishment — not  un- 
mingled  with  respect,  and  a  few,  with  downright 
envy.  Bob  thought  him  a  greater  snob  than  ever, 
and  some  of  the  girls — poor  things — opened  their 
mouths  as  if  they  had  never  heard  grace  said  before. 
But  Joe !  the  perspiration  broke  out  in  beads  upon 
his  brow  when  he  thought  of  the  narrow  escape  he 
had  made  from  being  placed  in  Grierly's  position, 
and  he  thanked  God  Avith  a  '  By  George  !  '  that  he 
had  not  conducted  Mrs  Clayton's  niece  to  the  table. 

Sparkling  wines  were  circulated  freely,  happy 
laughter  broke  out  in  many  quarters,  crackers 
were  fired  off,  and  there  were  little  shrieks  sup- 
pressed by  prett}-  lips. 

Restraint  was  gone,  in  a  manner ;  paper  dickies 
fluttered  on  gentlemen's  breasts,  waiting-maids' 
caps  were  stuck  on  pretty  heads,  a  few  gentlemen 
were  contented  with  fools'  caps — and  these  latter 
fitted  wondrously  well. 

By  and  by,  there  was  an  excited  flutter  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  out  of  it  a  young  gentle- 
man, with  a  very  flustered  face  and  easy  swagger, 
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got  up,  he  said,  to  propose  a  toast.     Why  !  the 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before.     Many  of 
the  young  ladies  looked  towards  Mrs  Clavton  to 
see  what  she  would  say  to  it.     Young   fellows 
pulled  him  by  the  coat-tails  and  implored  him 
to  keep   his  seat.      It  was  positively  shocking  ! 
But  Mrs  Clayton  laughed  heartily,  nevertheless, 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  good  joke. 
The  generous  wine  was  circulating  in  the  young 
man's  veins ;  the  truth  was  that  he  admired  the 
ladies  very  much,  and  the  wine  would  have  the 
truth  out  of  him,  in  spite  of  the  scowls  of  his 
friends,  and  the  uncomfortable  liberties  they  took 
with  his   coat-tails.     He  begged  to  propose  the 
toast  of  the  ladies,  and  he  spoke  to  his  admiration 
of  them  in  a  neat  little  speech  that  carried  his 
audience  along  with  him ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
had  finished,  no  one,  after  all,  thought  that  he  had 
outraged  propriety  in  the  very  least.     In  fact,  he 
had  done  it  so  very  well  that  the  company  fairly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  called 
loudly  for  a  reply.     It  was  a  bold  thing  for  the 
young  man  to  have  clone ;  he  had  arisen  in  a  per- 
fect tumult  of  disapprobation,  and  he  had  taken 
his  seat  in  as  great  a  tumult  of  applause. 

What  a  little  sermon  we  might  preach  from 
the  text  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  boldness  which 
no  conventionality  may  withstand  ! 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  as  no  one 
rose  to  reply.  In  a  whisper,  Mrs  Clayton  tried 
Bob  who  was  seated  near  her ;  but  Bob,  to  use  his 
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own  expression,  would  as  soon  have  put  his  foot  in. 
the  fire.  He,  however,  directed  her  to  Joe  Alton 
who  was  also  near  ;  but  Joe  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed 'By  George ! '  and  gasped  at  the  very  idea. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Maud  was  trying  to 
get  Grierly  to  his  feet ;  but  he,  too,  was  obdurate, 
until  Mrs  Clayton  nodded  to  him  beseechiugly. 
It  was  too  much,  he  thought,  to  refuse  the  lady  of 
the  house,  so  he  rose  in  his  place  with  an  easy, 
unembarrassed  air.  The  eyes  of  all  were  upon 
him,  and  he  certainly  had  never  encountered  such 
an  array  of  pretty  dimples  and  of  happy  smiles. 
But  there  was  one  scowl,  and  one  curled  lip,  and 
these  were  Bob's. 

He  .began  by  saying  (as  he  looked  down  at 
Maud  in  a  pleasant  way)  that,  by  right,  the  duty 
of  replying  to  this  toast  devolved  upon  Miss  Clay- 
ton— the  young  lady  of  the  house  ;  but,  as  she  had 
honoured  him  by  accepting  his  escort  to  the 
supper- table,  he  thought  that  the  least  he  could  do 
would  be  to  accept  the  responsibilities  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  situation.  He  had  now  been 
acquainted  with  Miss  Clayton  for  many  years,  and 
he  believed  that,  in  the  few  remarks  he  was  about 
to  make,  he  would  but  give  expression  to  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  were  really  in  that  young  lady's 
heart.  On  behalf  of  the  ladies,  he  thanked  the 
gentlemen  present  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
they  had  honoured  the  toast.  '  I  may  be  pardoned/ 
he  said,  '  if  I  advert  further  to  these  new  notions 
of  rights,  et  cetera,  that  are  spreading  among  the 
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ladies,  and  to  which  the  proposer  of  this  toast  has 
referred  so  felicitously  and  in  such  laudatory  terms. 
It  is  true  that  the  commencement  of  a  revolution 
is  manifesting  itself  among  the  ladies.     A  few  are 
now   no   longer   contented  with   knowing   what 
should  lie  underneath  the  crust  of  a  pie,  but  are 
directing  their  energies  towards  the  discovery  of 
that  which  is  hidden   underneath   the   crust   of 
mother   earth;    and   are    already   romping   with 
high-heeled  boots '   (Oh !    oh !   from  the  ladies) 
'  through  those  sombre  halls  of  science,  the  echoes 
of  which  have  hitherto  been  awakened  only  by 
the  solemn  tread  of  cautious   men  !      I  confess 
that  I  look  upon  this  revolution  with  no  small 
degree  of  apprehension,   for,  if  it  is  persevered 
in,    it   will,     through    time,     subvert    the     true 
mission  of  TTonian ;  she  will  learn  to  adopt  airs 
above  that  of  a  housewife '  (terrible  groans  from 
the  gentlemen,  and  small  approbation  from  the 
ladies),  '  and  in  the  end,  perhaps  attempt  to  snatch 
from  Man  his  lordship  of  creation ;  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that,  from  the  time  Woman  again  takes  to 
her  lips  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Man  may 
date  his  second  fall ! '   (Hear,  hear,  and  triumphant 
waving  of  fans.)    '  Women,  I  take  it,  know  enough 
of  the  Laws  of  Attraction  without  studying  Newton, 
and  their  knowledge  regarding  the  Origin  of  their 
Species  is  quite  sufficient  without  troubling  their 
heads  with  the  hypotheses  of  Darwin ! '     (Most 
unconventional    burst   of  laughter   led   by   Mrs 
Clayton.)     Grierly  was  becoming  a  little  excited, 
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but  continued  earnestly:  'We  all  know  that 
"  Woman  is  the  lesser  man,"  '  (Question  !  from 
man}%  but  True !  from  Maud),  'yet,  what  a  wonder- 
ful power  does  her  soft  and  soothing  nature  wield ! 
How  often  has  woman  hoped,  and  not  in  vain, 
when  man  despaired  !  How  often  has  she  cast  the 
strong  cords  of  her  loye  into  some  very  abyss  of 
wretchedness,  and  warped  them,  one  by  one,  around 
the  heart  of  man,  until,  at  last,  she  has  drawn  him 
from  the  misery  that  degraded  him !  How  often 
has  the  hallowed  influence  of  "Woman  chased  from 
the  cheek  those  marks  of  dissipation,  and  made  it 
again  to  glow  with  healthful  honesty  !  '  (Here  a 
sudden  solemnity  pervaded  all  the  listeners  ;  and 
the  proposer  of  Ihe  toast  drew  himself  up  in  his 
seat,  and  tried  to  look  excessively  sober.  Joe 
Alton  stared  violently,  and  unwittingly  squeezed 
a,  young  lady's  hand.)  '  This  is  the  true  mission 
of  Woman.  Her  influence  on  the  world  must 
be  indirect.  One  woman  may  have  complete 
dominion  over  one  man,  but  never  over  men  ;  but 
that  man,  over,  or  in,  whom  she  rules,  may  lead  a 
party  in  the  country,  or,  perhaps,  may  head  the 
government  itself!  Mrs  Clayton,  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  if,  in  these  remarks,  I  have  trespassed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  an  after- supper  speech,  I 
crave  your  pardon;  and  if,  in  replying  to  the  toast 
of  the  ladies,  I  may  have  seemed  to  disparage 
what  are  now  called  "  Woman's  Rights,"  put  it 
down  I  beseech  you,  to  no  disrespect  for  the  sex. 
I   claim  that  no   one    has  a  higher    admiration 
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and  love  for  Woman  than  I  have ;  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  me  cry  out  against  those  notions, 
which,  if  they  become  general,  will  lower  her 
position  and  depreciate  her  worth.  And  before 
resuming  my  seat,  I  would  remark — and,  in  doing 
so,  I  believe  I  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of 
every  lady  present, — that  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
world  when  women  lay  aside  the  "  Cookery  book  " 
altogether  for  "The  Wealth  of  ^Nations,"  and  when, 
for  the  sake  of  writing  original  articles  of  scientific 
research,  the}^  will  ever  neglect  their  own  little 
original  articles  at  home  ! '  And  Grrierly  took  his 
seat  in  the  midst  of  much  applause,  and  the 
personal  congratulations  of  many.  But  the  curl 
of  scorn  had  not  been  relaxed  upon  Bob's  lip  :  he 
was  now  of  the  decided  opinion  that  Frank  was 
nothing  else  than  the  snob  he  had  called  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  only  sensible  man  there, 
but  he  wisely  held  his  peace,  for  he  saw  that  he 
was  all  the  minority.  With  this  exception,  every 
one  was  in  the  best  of  humours ;  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  dancing  was  recom- 
menced with  greater  zest ;  wine  tingled  in  the 
veins  and  brought  the'generous  flush  to  the  cheek ; 

'  Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.' 

Grierly's  speech  contributed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  after-supper  merriment ;  passages  from 
it  were  tossed  about  in  badinage ;  surmises  were 
made  that  it  had  been  thoroughly  prepared ;  but 
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Bob  was  the  only  one  who  was  so  ungenerous  as- 
to  hint  that  it  had  been  cut  from  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper.  Joe  scouted  the  ver}T  idea,  and  held 
firmly  that  '  Grierly  was  a  deuced  fine  fellow,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  head  of  his  own.'  Mary  clinched 
her  cousin's  remark,  and  irritated  Trevor  further 
by  saying  that  Maud  Clayton  might  do  worse  than 
encourage  the  attentions  of  such  a  one  as  Mr 
Grierly.  For  her  own  part,  she  said,  if  she  knew 
him,  she  thought  she  would  like  him  much.  The 
cause  of  all  this  feeling,  as  shown  in  Bob,  is  so 
apparent,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  spend  a  single  sentence  over  it. 

By  and  by  the  party  began  to  break  up  ;  fair 
guests  began  to  withdraw  reluctantly  from  the 
scene  of  pleasure ;  siren  voices  and  eyes  began  to 
lose  their  eloquence ;  ladies  were  waiting,  wearied 
and  jaded,  for  their  carriages,  as  one  after  another 
rattled  away  along  the  street.  There  was  no  light 
step  to  return  to  the  tripping  measure  ;  the  music 
was  gone;  sweet  aclieux,  and  hopes  to  meet  again,, 
were  whispered  in  the  hall ;  then  all  was  deserted 
and  still.  Trevor  retired  to  the  dining-room  to 
talk  over  the  party  with  Mrs  Clayton,  but  Frank 
Grierly  still  dallied  in  the  hall  with  Maud. 

*  You  might,'  he  pleaded  earnestly,  with  a 
touch  of  melancholy  in  his  tone,  '  come  up  with 
me,  only  for  a  little  while.  "We  may  never  be 
alone  again/ 

Maud  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  part  with  one 
of  her  oldest  friends,  so  she  took  his  arm  and  they 
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talked  up-stairs.  When  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Grierly  made  as  if  he  would  lead  her  to  the 
conservatory,  but  she  hesitated. 

1  Only  for  once,  Maud.  We  won't  be  long ;  and 
I  should  just  like  a  word  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  times.  We  shall  be  quieter,  and  no  one  is 
there  to  disturb  us.' 

3Iaud  did  not  refuse,  but  there  was  an  excite- 
ment in  his  demeanour  that  put  her  ill  at  ease. 
His  feelings  were  strong,  but  he  tried  to  combat 
them.  The  atmosphere  in  the  conservatory  was 
now  cool,  and  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  filled  the 
place  with  a  delightful  fragrance.  He  conducted 
her  to  the  low  seat,  where,  for  a  time,  they  sat  in 
6ilence.  At  last  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his. 
£  Well,  Frank/  she  began,  with  as  much  firmness 
as  her  emotion  would  allow,  '  these  old  times  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  am  at  heart  that  we  must  break  up  associations 
which  have  ever  been  pleasant.' 

Grierly  did  not  speak, — perhaps  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  do  so,  just  then ;  but  he  leaned 
forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor.  She  put  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  tried  to  reassure  him. 

1  Frank/  she  muttered  '  you  and  I  have  been 
good — ay,  the  best  of  friends — have  we  not  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  ay/  he  nodded,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

1  You  have  been  a  brother  to  me,  Frank/  she 
continued  softly.  *  And  I  may  tell  you,  that  when 
you  are  far  away,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is 
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one,  at  least,  left  behind,  who  shall  never  forget 
the  happy  days  we  have  spent  together.  I  am, 
indeed,  very  sorry/  Her  handkerchief  was  on 
her  eyes.  Frank  Grierly  noticed  the  gesture,  and 
turned  sharply — almost  fiercely — to  look  at  her. 
Then  a  flood  of  delight  suffused  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  were  instantly  lighted  up  with  hope,  to  an 
unwonted  brightness.  It  were  useless  for  him  to 
combat  such  strong  feelings  as  were  his.  The 
love — the  yearning  of  years  was  upon  him,  the 
darling  object  of  it  all  was  near  him — at  his  side 
— in  tears.  He  had  hope  from  her  words,  but 
still  he  struggled  and  his  passion  tore  him.  Love 
makes  the  weak  man  strong,  and  the  strong  man 
weak.  He  caught  her  hand  and  his  arm  was 
upon  her  waist,  and  as  he  touched  the  delicate 
fingers,  his  whole  heart  came  to  his  lips  with  the 
kiss  he  put  upon  them.  He  drew  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  his  deep  tones  faltered  like  an  aged  man's  ; — 
it  were  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same 
who  spoke  with  such  self-possession  so  shortly  be- 
fore.    Her  words  were  still  in  his  ears. 

1  Maud,  Maud  !  I  thank  you  for  that  !  I  am 
going  far  away — far  away,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  but  I  shall  carry  with  me,  through  all  its 
scenes,  the  memory  of  these  little  words  of  yours, 
and  they  shall  shed  a  happiness  through  all  my 
life!' 

Her  head  was  lying  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
lowered  his  face  to  hers.  '  Maud/  he  cried,  draw- 
ing  her   closer,    'I    have   never   spoken,    never 
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L.inted  to  j*ou  as  a  lover  until  now — (she  struggled 
in  his  arms) — but  through  these  years  I  have  loved 
you  all  the  while  !  I  have  loved  you  devotedly — 
distractedly  !  You  have  been  light  to  my  eyes  ! 
Maud,  Maud  ;  stay  there — there  where  you  are — 
for  I  have  loved  you  ; — Maud,  my  darling — dar- 
ling!' 

But  Maud  struggled  hard,  and  was  free.  Her 
eyes  glittered  like  distraction,  and  she  was  pale  as 
death. 

'  Oh,  Frank  !  what  is  this  ?  '  she  cried.  '  I 
have  loved  you — yes,  I  have  loved  you  with  what 
a  sister's  love  may  be  ! '  He  tried  to  hold  her  in 
his  arms,  but  still  she  struggled.  '  Let  me  go. 
Would  to  God  I  had  never  been  mistaken  !  Frank, 
Frank  !  bear  with  me.  I  would  not  cause  you 
pain.  I  have  loved  you  —  oh,  so  dearly  as  a 
brother.  Frank,  let  me  go.  To  refuse  the  love 
you  offer  is  as  painful  to  me  as  I  see  it  is  painful 
to  3tou.  In  that  way  my  heart  is  not  yours — nor 
can  it  be — for  it  is  not  my  own ! ' 

In  making  this  confession,  Maud  sank  on  the 
floor,  and  she  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Frank  was  in  a  terrible  trial.  He  saw  that  he 
was  mistaken  ;  but  his  generosity  was  noble.  As 
he  looked  down  on  the  fainting  form  beside  him, 
a  melancholy  smile  passed  from  his  features  ;  and 
as  the  last  glimmer  of  hope  died  away,  a  sense  of 
bereavement  settled  on  his  heart. 

He  could  not  upbraid  her,  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  he  loved  so  dearly  had  so 
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demeaned  herself  as  to  tamper  with  his  most 
sacred  instincts.  He  knew  her  to  be  above  all  that ; 
and,  in  knowing  it,  he  had  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  good  wife  he  had  lost. 

She  had  loved  another  all  the  while,  and  he 
had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  True,  in  the 
good  old  times,  often  as  a  child  she  had  spoken 
kindly  of  her  little  friend  who  had  gone  away ; 
and  later,  at  times,  she  had  been  dejected  and  dis- 
traught— and  he  was  puzzled.  But  it  was  all  clear 
to  him  now :  he  had  no  right  to  criticize  the  object 
of  her  love :  enough  for  him  that  her  heart  was 
with  another — and  he  now  respected  and  admired 
her  none  the  less  for  it  all. 

Her  lips  parted,  as  she  looked  up  to  his  face. 
'  Frank,  my  brother,  you  will  forgive  ?  I  never 
thought  of  this ; — I  never  dreamed  of  it !  Oh  !  ' 
she  cried,  again  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  '  If 
I  had  only  known  ! ' 

He  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms.  '  Forgive 
you,  Maud  ! '  he  faltered.  '  There-,is  nothing  to 
forgive.  It  is  I  who  have  done  wrong  in  speaking 
with  you  of  this  at  such  a  time/  He  then  paused, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  consolation  in  muttering— 
1  But  you  are  still  my  sister,  Maud, — my  sister.' 

She  did  not  struggle  now,  for  she  felt  quite 
safe  in  his  arms.  '  Maud/  he  whispered,  solemnly 
and  slowly,  '  I  shall  never  speak  on  this  theme  to 
any  one  again.     No ;  nevermore.3 

'  Frank,  do  not  say  that !  I  shall  accuse 
myself  of  having  destined  the  happiness  of  one 
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who,  I  know,  would  make  a  noble  and  generous 
husband ! ' 

The  poor  fellow  slowly  shook  his  head,  and 
smiled  a  strange,  sad  smile,  looking  down  on  her 
in  his  arms.  'Do  you  think  I  am  generous, 
Maud  ? '  he  asked — in  slowly-drawn  under-tones. 

1  Yes,  yes ;  you  are — very  generous/ 

'I  am  glad  of  that/  he  said,  in  a  wandering, 
shattered  voice.     '  I  am  glad  of  that/ 

His  manner  was  so  utterly  changed  that  Maud 
became  somewhat  apprehensive.  She  tried  to 
cheer  him,  but  his  only  answer  was  the  same 
shaking  of  the  head,  and  the  same  sad  smile, 
with  something  like  the  echo  of  his  former 
words — 

1  Xo ;  I  shall  never  speak  on  this  theme  .to 
any  one  again.     No;  nevermore.' 

They  passed  into  the  drawing-room  together, 
and  were  about  to  part.  Maud  was  perhaps  more 
agitated  than  ever ;  but  Frank  seemed  utterly 
subdued,  and  his  manner  was  tender,  and  alto- 
gether devoid  of  passion. 

1  Well,  Maud ;  good-bye.  This  is  perhaps  the 
last  we  shall  see  of  each  other/ 

'  Frank/  she  pleaded,  '  do  not  say  that/ 

1  "Well,  well,  perhaps  it  is  not/  he  nodded,  with 
the  same  sad  smile.  'But  go  where  I  will,  Maud 
darling,  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  days  we 
have  spent  together.  If  my  life  be  long,  I  will 
always  respect  myself  when  I  remember  that  I 
have  been  loved  by  such  a  noble  lass  as  yourself ; 
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and,  if  it  be  short — well,  well,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  forget  you,  wherever  I  go.' 

The  girl  was  so  touched  at  the  heart  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  that  she  sank  down 
upon  a  couch  with  her  face  in  her  hands.  Frank, 
with  his  knee  on  the  seat  beside  her,  bent  over 
her  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

'  Do  you  remember,  Maud/  he  continued, 
with  the  mere  fragments  of  that  strong  voice 
with  which  he  had  provoked  the  guests  to  laughter 
such  a  short  time  before.  '  Do  jou  remember,  dear 
girl,  in  the  old  times,  when  you  and  I  sat  as  chil- 
dren under  the  trees,  and  spoke  of  God  and  won- 
dered so  much  about  Him  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes ! '  she  cried,  without  raising  her  head. 

1  And  how  we  watched  the  birds,  and  believed, 
in  our  own  childish  way,  that  they  were  all  cared 
for?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes  ! ' 

1  "Well,  I  am  older  since  then,  in  many  ways ; 
but,  in  my  belief  in  God,  I  always  hope  to  remain 
as  I  was  when  a  child.'  His  voice  began  to  gather 
some  of  its  lost  strength  as  he  continued.  ( And, 
with  my  hand  upon  your  head,  I  pray  now  as  I 
never  prayed  before,  that  not  a  hair  of  it  may 
ever  be  touched  by  harm ;  that  your  heart  may 
ever  be  kept  as  pure  in  His  eyes  as  it  is  now  pure 
in  mine  ;  that  He  shall  still  guide  you  to  His  own 
Home,  through  the  ways  that  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  the  paths  that  are  paths  of  peace/ 

There  was  an    intense  solemnity  in  his   last 
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words ;  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  seen  him,  as  we  see  him  now  in  our 
own  mind,  without  coming  to  the  belief  that  re- 
ligion is  not  only  a  nepenthe  for  the  griefs  of 
women  and  the  sentimental  ignorant,  but,  that  it 
possesses  a  power  of  its  own,  and  that  there  is 
something  grand  and  manly  in  it,  really,  after  all. 

Maud  was  striving  to  compose  herself,  and  at 
last,  rose  to  her  feet.  She  glanced  upwards  to  his 
face  for  the  last  time,  as  he  grasped  her  hand  and 
laid  a  farewell  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  she  mur- 
mured an  echo  (for  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
speak)  to  his  hearty  c  God  bless  you/  then  sank 
upon  the  couch  again. 

With  that  same  melancholy  smile  on  his  face, 
that  seemed  to  speak  of  '  Nevermore/  he  turned  to 
leave  her  ;  and,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  he 
scarcely  heard  the  '  farewell '  that  followed  from 
faint  lips. 

"With,  lazy  step  he  found  himself  in  the  hall, 
and  he  walked  through  it — not  like  an  agitated 
man,  but  like  one  who  walked  in  his  sleep.  He 
had  no  wish  to  meet  with  Mrs  Clayton  or  Bob — he 
was  scarcely  in  a  mood  for  that ;  so  he  quietly  let 
himself  out,  disturbing  no  one.  But  before  going 
he  turned  to  look  back  ;  and  the  same  old-fashioned 
smile  came  upon  his  blanched  features,  when  he  saw 
Maud  clutching  the  balustrade,  and  watching  the 
last  of  him  from  the  stair.  "Waving  an  adieu,  he 
went  out  and  drew  the  door  behind  him. 
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Mrs  Clayton  and  Bob  were  still  in  the  dining- 
room,  discussing  the  incidents  of  the  party;  nor  did 
they  suspect  anything  of  what  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Frank  and  Maud.  Indeed,  they  had  no 
other  idea  than  that  the  former  left  with  the  rest, 
and  that  the  latter  was  now  in  her  own  room  ;  and 
they  were  waiting  for  her. 

'  Isn't  Frank  Grierly  a  fine,  handsome  fellow, 
Bob  ?  '  said  Mrs  Clayton. 

'  Yes.  Well — there's  nothing  wrong  with  his 
appearance.' 

'  He  is  always  at  his  ease.  His  face  is  open,  and 
his  voice  is  generous.  I  remember  him  when  he 
was  a  boy — such  a  sprightly  little  man  !  and  even 
then  I  was  struck  with  his  manner.  When  you 
left  Tewton  for  London,  he  was  the  only  companion 
for  whom  Maud  seemed  to  care,  and  it  pleased  me, 
for  there  was  a  something  about  Frank  that  spoke 
of  chivalry  and  unselfishness.  Wasn't  that  a 
capital  speech  he  made,  to-night  ?  He  is  like  most 
sons — he  takes  after  his  mother ;  and  she  was  a 
bright,  warm-hearted  woman/ 

Now,  this  was  like  pouring  poison  into  Bob's 
ear,  but  he  tried  to  disguise  his  spirit. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it  was  a  clever  speech  ;  but  I 
think  it  was  quite  out  of  place.' 

'  Perhaps/  she  said,  '  but  it  served  to  pass  the 
time.  I  am  only  sorry,'  she  continued,  '  that  he  is 
leaving  us.    But  I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best.' 

'  Do  you  know  his  destination  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes.    He  has  got  a  good  appointment  on 
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the  South.  Coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  the  Cape. 
He  got  it  only  a  week  ago,  and  he  leaves  on 
"Wednesday  first/ 

1  He's  quick  about  it,  surely/ 

'Yes.  He  returns  with  the  same  ship  that 
brought  the  news.' 

This  conversation  was  not  at  all  congenial  to 
Bob,  and  he  wondered  what  had  come  over  Maud 
that  she  remained  so  long  away. 

Mrs  Clayton  looked  at  the  clock.  '  Dear  me/ 
she  exclaimed.  '  How  late  it  is  !  I  wish  you  would 
make  a  search  for  her,  and  fetch  her  here,  for  it  is 
time  we  were  all  in  bed.' 

And  Bob  rose  to  do  as  he  was  requested. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  noiselessly,  he 
found  the  object  of  his  search  prostrate  on  a  couch, 
with  a  scarlet  cloak  drawn  tightly  about  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  arms.  This 
was  on  the  spot  where  she  had  parted  with  Frank. 

Maud  had  retired  to  her  bed-room,  and  al- 
though she  had  sat  for  a  while  before  the  mirror, 
intent  on  the  reflection  of  her  weeping  eyes,  she 
could  find  no  rest  until  she  gave  way  to  an  inclina- 
tion which  drew  her  to  the  place  where  the  farewell 
had  been  spoken. 

Somehow  or  other,  her  heart  yearned  for  Frank 
now  that  he  had  gone,  with  an  intensity  which  she 
had  not  hitherto  known.  The  last  words  he  had 
spoken  were  still  falling  on  her  ears  ;  the  strange 
melancholy  of  his  gait  was  before  her,  filling  her 
with   thoughts  too   subtile  for  words  ;    and   the 
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languor  of  his  touch  still  thrilled  her.  Truly,  it 
had  been  an  eventful  night  for  her. 

In  it  she  had  been  made  to  learn  that  he,  on 
whom  she  had  lavished  the  love  of  years,  regarded 
her  affection  as  that  of  a  sister,  while  he  bestowed 
his  love  upon  another ;  and,  even  worse  than  that, 
she  had  been  bewildered  by  one,  on  whom  she  had 
always  looked  as  a  brother,  declaring  and  offering 
to  her  a  love,  of  which,  in  her  heart,  she  believed 
she  was  unworthy !  She  had  noticed,  too,  the 
simple  confidence  which  Mary  reposed  in  Bob ; 
and  her  simplicity  of  manner,  and  winning  waj^s, 
and  singleness  of  heart,  had  fairly  won  the  love  of 
Maud. 

'  Oh  !  '  she  thought,  and  her  woman's  spirit 
burst  forth,  '  if  she  had  been  proud,  I  could  have 
hated  her  ;  if  she  had  been  cold  and  distant,  I 
could  have  vexed  her ;  but — '  and  from  the  way 
in  which  her  bosom  swelled,  and  the  bright  tear 
splashed  upon  her  arm,  jrou  could  see  that,  if 
Maud  was  not  beyond  the  temptation  of  selfish 
thoughts,  she  was  far  too  noble  to  foster  them — 
*  but,  she  is  neither — and  I  love  her  ! ' 

At  this  moment  Bob  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  was  startled  and  confused,  for 
she  hardly  knew  whether  her  thoughts  had  been 
silent  or  expressed. 

'  Mr  Trev — '  she  tried  to  exclaim,  but  her  ut- 
terance failed  her. 

<  Maud ! ' 

'  Oh,  Bob,'  she  said,  half  smiling,  with  her 
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hand   over  her   breast,   'you  have   startled  me. 
You  should  have  warned  me  you  were  near/ 

He  never  thought  of  doing  so.  He  came  no 
more  gently  than  usual.  She  must  be  cold,  sitting 
there  so  long. 

'  Why,  Maud,  you  have  been  crying  ! '  And 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  tone,  the  solicitude  he 
showed,  and  the  affectionate  way  in  which  he 
slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  took  his  seat 
beside  her,  you  could  see  how  different  Bob  was 
when  he  had  to  deal  with  one  who  was  open  and 
frank  in  her  affection. 

'  Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Maud  ? ' 

'  Oh !  amazingly/  And  she  put  forth  an 
effort,  so  that  all  her  livelier  spirits  seemed  to  re- 
turn. '  But  not  being  accustomed  to  this,  I  do 
feel  slightly  tired/ 

'But  you  have  been  crying/  he  reiterated, 
coaxing  her.  '  Come — tell  me  all  about  it,  Maud. 
What  has  troubled  you  ? — was  it  that  little  mis- 
take I  made  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  Bob  ;  I  had  forgot  all  about  it. 
I  was  only  ruminating/ 

'Ruminating! '  he  exclaimed.  'Why,  that's  an 
odd  thing  for  a  lady,  so  shortly  after  a  ball/ 

'Xot  so  odd/  answered  Maud,  'if  you  knew 
us  better/ 

1  Yes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  you  better. 
There  are  ladies  who  remind  me  of  the  sea.  One 
time  it  is  the  glitter  and  dance  of  the  surface 
which  attract,  at  another  it  is  the  sullen  quiet- 
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ness  which  oppresses  one  with  a  sense  .  o£ 
depth.' 

e  But  I  am  not  sullen.' 

'  You  are  sad.' 

'  And  why  should  you  grudge  me  a  moment 
of  sadness  ? ' 

1 1  do  not  grudge  it  at  all.  But  it  certainly 
looks  odd,  following  so  shortly  after  all  that  is 
bright  and  gay.  Besides,  I  never  saw  you  like 
this  before.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Maud,  turning  towards  him, 
and  wiping  off  the  last  vestige  of  a  tear,  '  I  sup- 
pose you  think  that  a  merry,  laughing-hearted 
girl  like  me,  should  never  have  her  quieter,  and 
perhaps,  sadder  moments  ?  ' 

'Well — no — not  never.  But  I  should  think 
that  frequency  is  not  one  of  their  characteristics. 
Now  and  again,  perhaps, — something  like  angels' 
visits/ 

'  That  is  where  you  most  mistake  us,'  she  re- 
plied, with  feeling.  '  You  may  be  assured  that 
the  girl  who  seems  happiest,  who  is  everybody's 
friend,  the  most  cheerful,  who  receives  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention,  who  engages  in  innocent 
flirtations,  pays  well  for  her  pleasure  by  the  fre- 
quency of  those  sadder  moments,  which  do  partake 
of  the  nature  of  angels'  visits — though  not  in  the 
manner  you  insinuate — for  they  soothe,  sweeten, 
and  mollify  the  heart,  and  make  the  woman  more 
like  what  she  ought  to  be.' 
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I  You  speak  eloquently/  he  said  ;  but  she  did 
not  heed  him. 

I I  doubt  not  that  those  ladies  who  were  cen- 
tres of  attraction  to-night,  are  even  now  engaged 
with  their  sadder  thoughts.  There  is  a  certain 
falseness  about  these  gatherings,  and  they  can't 
get  on  without  it.  Naturally,  men  and  women 
try  to  look  their  best,  and  a  girl,  by  a  single  glance, 
may  awaken  a  spirit  in  a  man's  heart  which  she 
had  little  wish  to  rouse.  And  —  but  perhaps, 
Bob,  I  should  not  let  you  see  so  far  into  a  woman's 
heart — there  is  a  chance  of  a  girl's  being  deceived 
- — or  deceiving  herself — in  the  same  way.'  Then 
there  was  a  little  silence,  and  she  added  :  '  There 
are  two  things  which  are  sore  for  a  woman  to 
bear ;  to  find  that  she  has  mistaken  some  one,  or 
that  some  one  has  mistaken  her ;  and/  she  added, 
as  if  to  herself,  '  these  two  are  hard  to  bear.' 

'  You  speak  like  an  old  woman,  Maud.  I  have 
never  seen  you  in  this  mood  before.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  ?  We  have  known  each  other 
for  a  long  time ;  and  I  know  that,  when  I  tell 
anything  to  you,  it  is  always  a  relief.  Come,  try 
me,  Maud.'     And  he  drew  her  closer  to  himself. 

Since  their  childhood,  these  two  had  shared  the 
stories  of  each  others'  lives,  they  had  tasted  of  the 
sweetness  of  sympathy,  and  Maud  was  now  sorely 
tempted  to  unfold  what  we  have  written.  Yet  it 
was  but  a  momentary  weakness  and  a  thoughtless 
one,  for  just  as  the  words  were  upon  her  lips, 

VOL.   II.  10 
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there  came  a  strange  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  she 
remembered  the  lines — 

'  Be  wise  :  not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those,  -who  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  da)'.' 

It  was  a  moment  of  deep  suspense  to  her,  and 

she  breathed   more  freely  when  the   temptation 

had  lost  its  power.     The  jewel  was  returned  to  its 

casket,  and  a  seal  was  set  for  ever  on  the  lid. 

<  Won't  you  tell  me,  Maud  ? ' 

'  No,  Bob,,  I  never  shall.' 

'  Is  it  because  you  doubt  me  ? ' 

There  was  a  certain  reproach  in  this,  that  went 
to  her  heart ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  words  he  uttered,  were  so  like  the  language 
of  love,  that  she  fairly  gave  way,  and  wept  in  the 
arms  of  one  who,  in  a  sense,  was  distant  from  her, 
but  for  years  had  been  all  in  all  to  her. 

'  No,  Bob/  she  cried ;  l  if  I  could,  I  would.' 

He,  in  his  turn,  was  affected  by  her  manner, 
and  he  drew  closer  to  her  again,  and  kissed  the  tear 
from  her  cheek. 

When  he  did  this,  she  regarded  him  for  a 
moment  with  wide  but  timid  eyes,  and  cried, 

'  Bob,  Bob,  you  love  Mary  Alton,  and  I  see 
that  she  risks  her  all  with  you.  If  you  do  any- 
thing knowingly  that  would  cause  her  pain,  you 
do  what  is  cowardly  and  unworthy  of  a  man  ! ' 

Then,  rising  and  drawing  her  cloak  around 
her,  she  said,  '  It  is  late.     We  had  better  go.' 

It  might  be  difficult  to  tell  why  she  had  re- 
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ferred  to  ITary  Alton,  but  somehow  or  other,  the 
reference  did  not  seem  to  either  of  them  anywise 
out  of  place.  Trevor  hung  his  head,  and  began 
to  lead  her  down-stairs  to  where  her  aunt  was 
waiting. 

Mrs  Clayton  was  asleep  in  her  chair. 

The  quietness  of  the  room,  the  empty  seats, 
and  the  scattered  viands  on  the  table,  harmonized 
with  the  saddened  feelings  of  the  two  hearts. 
Bob  again  kissed  her  with  a  soft  brotherly  caress, 
and  engaged  with  their  own  thoughts,  they  parted, 
silently  for  the  night. 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  the  weary  eyes  of 
Maud.  Far  in  the  night  she  lay  awake,  listening 
to  the  dreary  ticking  of  her  watch,  and  she  thought 
to  drown  it  with  words  of  prayer.  For  Bob  ? — 
no,  not  for  Bob.  It  was  all  Frank — Frank.  The 
memory  of  his  kind  words  was  upon  her,  and  she 
was  proud  of  the  generosity  of  her  friend.  "Would 
she  ever  see  him  again?  and  the  wind  hurtled 
along  the  street,  and  she  seemed  to  hear,  '  I  shall 
never  speak  to  any  one  on  that  theme  again ; ' 
and  in  the  soft  cadence  in  which  it  died  away, 
were  the  words  ' ?so — nevermore.' 

*  *  *  * 

So,  indeed,  he  never  spoke  on  that  theme  to 
any  one  again. 

A  week  later,  a  strong  man  smoking  a  pipe, 
was  pacing  the  deck  of  an  outward-bound  vessel. 
The  sky  was  bright  and  blue  overhead,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  water  on  the  good  ship's  side  came 
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up  pleasantry  to  his  ear.  He  had  had  good  friends 
in  abundance,  beyond  the  white  cliffs  that  were 
fading  from  his  view,  and  although  his  looks  were 
in  that  direction,  there  was  no  sorrow  in  his  face — 
rather,  there  was  an  air  of  quiet  contentedness 
about  him  as  he  puffed  leisurely  from  his  pipe. 
Suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  went  up  to  the  clear 
skyf  and  a  nurse,  with  empty  arms,  fell  fainting 
on  the  deck.  The  quiet  smoker  instinctively 
glanced  over  the  ship's  side,  and  something  white^ 
scarcely  discernible  from  the  foam  but  for  a  baby 
arm  outstretched,  was  sweeping  past.  In  an  instant, 
without  divesting  himself  of  a  shred  of  clothing, 
he  sprang  into  the  sea  and  caught  hold  of  the  little 
thing ;  but  man  and  child  were  swiftly  carried 
away  on  the  current.  Life-buoys  were  flung,  and. 
boats  were  lowered,  but  before  the  ship  could  be 
put  about,  there  was  a  wide  expanse  of  water 
between  it  and  the  little  dot  of  life.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  black  speck  had  disappeared ;  and 
although  the  rowers  waited  about  the  place  for  a 
time,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  joyful  waves 
leaping  on  a  sheeny  sea. 

A  week  later,  and  it  was  known  in  England 
that  Frank  Grierly,  with  the  captain's  baby  in  his 
arms,  had  been  borne  down  to  a  nameless,  wander- 

■  grave. 

So  fades  out  of  these  pages  the  name  of  Frank 
Grierly.  He  is  but  a  type  of  those  who  have 
crossed  our  path,  like  a  blink  of  light,  at  times  ; 
whom  we  have  met  only  to  be  separated  from;: 
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whom  we  have  loved  only  to  sorrow  for ;  whose 
life,  short  as  it  is,  brings  us  face  to  face  alike  with 
the  goodness  and  mystery  of  Providence.  Such 
lives  are  not  to  be  forgotten  at  once ;  for  ever  and 
anon,  the  kind  actions  that  characterized  them 
delight  our  memory,  and  fill  us  with  a  silent, 
ceaseless  pleasure;  and  often  do  we  turn  from  the 
heat  and  struggle  of  mundane  affairs,  to  revolve 
the  mellow  memories  of  those  lives  that  have 
passed  away  like  stories  that  are  told. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
'out  of  death  comes  life.' 

'Out  of  the  snow — the  Snowdrop, 
Out  of  Death  comes  Life.' — Eobert  Buchanan". 

The  merest  tyro  in  natural  history  knows  that 
decay  and  death  in  the  vegetable  world,  are  made 
subservient  to  the  life  which  abounds  in  every 
valle}r  and  in  every  tree.  In  the  animal  world, 
also,  we  know  that  the  death  of  one  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  life  of  another.  As  in  these,  so  it 
is  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  world.  The  friend 
with  whom  we  once  held  close  companionship  is 
dead,  we  were  among  those  who  consigned  his 
body  to  the  grave  long  ago,  the  most  distinct  traits 
in  his  character  have  been  forgotten,  his  whole 
•life  may  have  faded  from  our  memory,  but  his 
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spirit,  by  intercourse  with,  our  spirit,  has  begotten 
within  us  a  particle  of  new  life  which  it  may  be 
impossible  to  define,  but  which  certainly  lives,  and 
shall  live  after  us,  to  mock  the  turf  that  must  hide 
us  in  our  turn  from  the  face  of  the  green  earth. 
It  is  with  solemn  step  we  pass  from  name  to  name 
amid  the  glories  of  the  great  Abbey  at  West- 
minster, for  we  feel  that  we  are  treading  the 
buried  dust  that  once  clothed  those  spirits  which 
are  now  abroad  in  the  senate  and  are  still  wrestling 
in  the  vast  arena  of  life  ;  and  not  less  solemn  it  is 
to  linger  amid  the  solitudes  of  a  highland  church- 
yard,  for,  on  every  zephyr  that  stirs  the  foliage  of 
the  trees,  is  borne  the  whisper  that  '  God's  acre  is 
a  fruitful  field/  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
great  event  transpiring  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  seemed,  to  a  handful  of  followers,  to 
give  the  lie  to  Him  who  has  influenced  the  world 
most;  but  we,  at  this  distant  time,  whether  we  hold 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  no, 
can  realize  the  truth  of  the  words,  '  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  -world.' 
And  as  the  spirits  of  the  departed  great  are  mani- 
fested in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  now  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  so  do  we,  in  the  less  conspicuous 
walks  of  life,  live  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

She  would  be  an  unworthy  woman  who  could 
receive  and  dismiss  such  a  proposal  as  Frank 
Grierly's  without  strong  feeling,  even  although  it 
were  not  followed  by  an  incident  so  extraordinary  ; 
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"but  Maud  would  have  rendered  herself  utterly 
despicable  had  these  solemn  events  not  stirred  her 
spirit  to  its  profoundest  depth. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  shock  which  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Frank  Grrierly  occasioned  her,  but 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  trace,  in  the  very 
imperfect  history  of  IVLaud  which  still  lies  before 
them,  some  of  those  characteristics  which  were  the 
direct  result  of  Frank's  untimely  death.  His 
generosity  and  even  his  manliness  were  absorbed 
by  her  spirit  the  more  she  thought  of  him,  and 
the  reflex  influence  of  her  admiration  was  not  the 
less  noble  that  it  was  bestowed  on  one  who  had 
braved,  and  passed  into,  the  greatest  mystery  of  all. 

The  news  of  Grrierly' s  death  did  not  fall  with- 
out effect  on  Trevor.  When  he  remembered  how 
he  had  sneered  at  him  to  more  than  one  on  the 
night  of  the  party,  the  blood  came  to  his  cheek 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  and  he  felt  that  his  conduct 
had  been  contemptible  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
not  from  what  is  recognized  by  some  weak  men  as 
a  vital  principle — that  in  death  there  is  nothing 
without  good — which  made  Bob  eulogize  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  Grierly,  but  because  the 
awfulness  of  the  event  had  caused  him  to  reckon 
and  commune  with  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
verdict  given  was  that  his  strictures  had  been 
thoughtlessly  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  untrue. 

Robert  Trevor  was  no  hero,  yet  he  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  ordinary  run  of  men  at 
his  time  of  life ;  he  might  have  been  better  but 
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for  the  show  of  attention  which  was  made  to  him 
by  those  who  were  aware  of  the  way  he  had  acted 
at  certain  points  of  our  history.  From  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  some  of  our  readers  may  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  challenge  us  with  having  de- 
serted one  whose  boyish  days  promised  something 
better  than  cynicism  and  jealousy.  But  we  hold 
that  we  have  depicted  the  individual  as  he  really 
was,  so  long  as  no  rival  appeared  to  share  with  him 
the  admiration  of  a  little  coterie  of  friends ;  and 
as  soon  as  a  rival  did  appear,  worthy  the  appreci- 
ation of  those  who  knew  him,  it  was  quite  natural 
for  Trevor  to  display  something  of  that  carping 
meanness  of  spirit  from  which  the  best  are  not 
altogether  exempt.  In  reading  the  lines  of  some 
of  the  master  minds  of  Poetry,  we  might  expect 
that  those  poets  were  men  of  the  highest  type  of 
soul,  and  generous  to  a  degree,  did  we  not  know 
for  a  fact,  that  poets'  squabbles  are  the  most  pet- 
tishly miserable  of  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  poets  has  said, — 

'  To  have  a  deep  poetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame,' — 

but  we  also  know  that  these  lofty  lines  are  con- 
tained in  a  graceless  attack  on  a  rival,  whom  he  tells, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  half  his  little  soul  is  dirt ! 
We  might  take  an  instance  from  even  a  later  period, 
when  a  poet  (of  no  mean  standing)  made  an  on- 
slaught, under  a  false  name,  on  others  of  the  order, 
which  called  forth  one  of  the  most   disgusting 
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pages  of  scurrility  that  hare  disgraced  modern 
literature ;  but  why  need  we  go  further,  Geo  tie 
Reader?  "When  we  see  that  poets  err  so  woefully, 
surely  an  indifferent  character  in  an  obscure  book 
may  not  be  wholly  perfect ;  and  if  there  has  been 
fault  at  all,  perhaps  it  was  not  from  the  author's 
judgment,  but  from  your  own  caprice  ! 

Trevor  was  not  manly  enough  to  go  at  once 
and  apologize  to  Mary  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  spoken  to  her  rof  Frank  on  the  night  of  the 
party.  As  soon  as  the  melancholy  news  were 
known  to  him,  he  was  made  to  feel  how  contempt- 
ible had  been  his  jealousy,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease 
to  think  for  a  moment  it  was  just  possible  that 
3Iary  might  entertain  a  contempt  for  him  too. 
And  when  he  ruminated  over  this,  he  began  to 
perceive  that  he  had  allowed  his  heart  to  become 
so  far  the  slave  of  the  gentle  girl,  that  it  would  be 
destructive  to  his  peace  of  mind  were  she  to  enter- 
tain other  thoughts  of  him  than  were  consistent 
with  love  and  honour.  These  fears  tormented  him 
day  and  night  for  weeks ;  he  hesitated  to  go  to 
Ashfield  lest  he  might  find  that  they  were  too 
well  founded  ;  and  when  he  did  make  up  his  mind 
to  visit  Mary,  it  was  with  the  determination  that 
their  companionship  should  be  a  more  serious 
thing  in  the  future  than  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
past.  That  Bob  should  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, at  this  particular  time,  was  not  remark- 
able. Hitherto,  the  society  in  which  he  moved 
had  spoiled  him  by  too  much  show  of  appreciation, 
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and  he  had  been  led  to  think  too  highly  of  himself 
by  the  deference  that  was  paid  to  him  beyond  that 
extended  to  others  of  his  own  a  ge.  He  had  been 
a  hero  among  the  ladies  ;  they  had  heard  of  the 
plucky  things  he  had  done  as  a  boy,  and  what  a 
sweet  morsel  to  discuss  in  their  bed-rooms,  was 
that  about  his  connection  with  the  reclaiming  of  a 
live  unfortunate*  like  Lizzie.  Mary  had  erred 
along  with  the  others  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps 
she  would  have  stood  higher  in  Bob's  regards,  had 
she  been  more  dignified  and  restrained,  and  if,  in- 
stead of  making  a  display  of  her  esteem,  she  had 
allowed  him  to  find  it  out.  But  now  that  Bob 
felt  himself  sinking  in  his  own  estimation,  his 
regard  for  Mary  rose  accordingly. 

The  first  time  they  were  together  since  Grierry's 
death,  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  some  months 
afterwards,  at  Ashfield.  The  day  was  bright  with 
an  unclouded  sky,  the  fresh  green  of  the  young 
summer  was  on  the  trees,  and  the  bushy  solitudes 
of  the  Ash  were  musical  with  birds  piping  to  their 
mates  from  bough  to  bough. 

His  reception,  on  the  part  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Alton, 
was  cordial  as  ever,  though  the  latter  did  twit  him 
with  having  deserted  them  for  so  long ;  but  with 
Mary  it  was  different.  She  did  not  greet  him  with 
the  same  loyal  face  as  hitherto,  but  was  restrained 
in  her  manner,  and  replied,  only  when  his  remarks 
were  directly  addressed  to  herself,  with  a  quiet 
listlessness  which  embarrassed  him.  ~Nov  did  she 
look  nearly  so  well  as  we  have  seen  her,  for  her 
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features  "were  pale,  and  instead  of  the  bright  girlish 
smiles,  there  was  an  air  of  sadness,  and  even  of  age, 
about  her. 

At  other  times,  such  a  day  as  this  would  have 
tempted  her  to  propose  a  stroll  among  the  shrub- 
bery, but,  when  Mrs  Alton  hinted  at  this,  she  de- 
murred, and  tried  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way. 

1  It  is  too  bad/  said  her  mother,  '  to  keep  Mr 
Trevor  indoors  when  the  weather  is  so  fine, 
especially  when  he  can  avail  himself  of  a  holiday 
so  seldom.     'But  do  you  care,  Mr  Trevor  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  Mrs  Alton.  I  thank  you  for  pro- 
posing it.' 

1  Then,  Mary ;  hurry  off  and  get  your  hat/ 

1  Hadn't  we  better  wait  till  Cousin  Joe  comes 
in  ?     He  may  wish  to  join  us.' 

'  Nonsense,'  laughed  Mr  Alton.  c  Joe  is  em- 
ployed more  to  his  taste  among  the  cocks  and  hens.' 

In  good  grace  Mary  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
so  she  got  her  hat,  and  they  wandered  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  glen. 

A  few  remarks  passed  between  them  with  re- 
gard to  the  weather,  and  then,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  the  conversation  was  dropped.  It  was 
awkward  for  both  to  wander  about  in  this  way,  so 
different  from  their  wont,  but  Mary  did  not  try  to 
put  matters  right,  and  neither  did  Bob.  Indeed, 
the  latter  could  only  explain  the  estrangement  on 
the  part  of  Mary,  by  believing  that  she  had  been 
brooding  over  what  he  had  said  about  Grierly  on 
the  night  of  the  party,  and  had  conceived  a  dislike 
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to  him  on  that  account !  Before  starting  from 
London,  he  felt  that  he  could  pardon  her  were  she 
to  entertain  a  contempt  for  what  he  had  said,  but 
•now  that  she  was  in  his  presence  and  seemed  to 
show  it,  he  was  angry  that  she  did  so,  and  even  a 
sort  of  repugnance  for  the  girl  arose  within  him. 
i  Really/  he  thought,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr, 
4  considering  the  long  friendship  that  has  existed 
between  us,  and  the  confidences  we  have  exchanged, 
she  is  not  the  girl  I  took  her  to  be  if  she  makes 
such  a  fuss  about  so  small  a  matter !  ' 

Yet,  with  all  her  quietness  and  restrained  man- 
ner, there  was  not  a  single  trace  of  contempt  or 
even  of  dislike  in  Mary's  demeanour  ;  rather  there 
was  a  sad  calm  on  her  countenance,  which  no  one 
but  a  lover  could  mistake  for  contempt ;  and  at 
times,  when  Bob  was  looking  another  way,  she 
would  turn  her  soft  eyes  with  a  yearning,  as  if  she 
would  fain  burst  the  cold  bonds  of  her  manner,  and 
frankly  offer  to  make  friends  again. 

Mary  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  before  her. 

*  There  is  Willie.  We  had  better  take  the 
other  way/ 

Trevor  saw  in  the  direction  indicated,  only  a 
short  distance  off,  the  old  gardener  seated  on  a 
large  boulder  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  crooning 
over  a  book  he  held  on  his  knee.  Considering  the 
nature  of  their  company,  he  thought  that  the 
gardener's  presence  would  not  matter  much,  but 
if  Mary  wished  to  make  it  up,  he  had  a  mind  to  let 
her  try. 
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'  As  you  like,  Hiss  Alton.'  And  they  walked 
the  other  way. 

'Does  Willie  often  idle  away  his  time  like 
this  ?  ' 

*  No :  TTillie  is  never  idle,'  replied  Man'. 
'But  he  devotes  his  Saturday  afternoons  to  reading. 
I  gave  him  that  book.  It  is  one  of  Tennyson's. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  he  could  enjoy  a  poet  who  is 
not  Scotch.' 

'  Does  he  like  it  ? ' 

*  He  is  in  raptures  over  it.  He  idolizes  Tenny- 
son, and  sings  his  songs  to  any  national  air  that 
suits.  Although  so  old,  he  has  a  fine  voice,  and 
renders  a  plaintive  air  with  grace.  It  is  a  treat  to 
hear  him,  especially  when  he  accompanies  himself 
with  the  violin.' 

'  I  have  heard  him  play,'  said  Bob,  '  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  him  sing.' 

I  Perhaps  you  may,  by  and  by.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  us  to  sit  and  listen  to  him  out 
in  the  woods  here,  when  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  an 
audience.' 

'  He  is  a  queer  old  man,'  observed  Trevor,  with 
more  frankness  in  his  tone.  '  I  think  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  old  characters  I  have  met.' 

'  Yes.  But  papa  says  that  such  as  he  are  often 
to  be  found  in  Scotland.' 

I I  am  amazed  at  that.  I  should  have  thought 
they  would  be  rare — especially  in  such  a  country  as 
Scotland/ 

'  Why — in  Scotland  ?  '  she  smiled. 
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'Because  the  Scotch,  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  less  civilized  than  their  neighbours 
in  the  South.  Of  course/  he  added,  reddening 
slightly,  '  Of  course  I  mean  the  low  people — the 
peasantry.' 

Mary  smiled  again.  '  Well,  really,  Mr  Trevor, 
I  don't  know  much  about  it,  but  if  you  tackle  old 
Willie  some  day  on  the  subject,  he  may  enlighten 
you  a  bit.  However,  you  must  not  speak  against 
Scotland.  Remember  that  papa  is  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction ; — he  is  quite  proud  of  it — so  am  1/ 

Trevor  felt  that  he  had  committed  himself  a 
very  little,  and  the  pause  which  followed  what 
Mary  said,  widened  out  to  silence. 

Bob  was  not  happy.  He  had  come  to  Ashfield 
with  the  determination  to  know  Mary  better  than 
he  had  hitherto  done,  but  everything  seemed  to  go 
against  him,  for  although  they  had  been  more 
than  half  an  hour  together,  he  had  been  unable 
to  introduce  a  subject  of  conversation  more  serious 
than  that  about  an  old  Scotchman  and  his  fiddle ! 

The  course  they  had.  taken  in  their  walk,  most 
of  which  had  been  passed  in  silence,  lay  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ash  at  a  place  where  it  took  a  wide 
sweep,  almost  describing  a  circle,  so  that  they  now 
found  themselves  on  a  knoll  of  sward  from  which 
they  could  see  the  old  gardener  seated  as  before, 
and  another  step  or  two  would  discover  them  to 
him.  Their  own  society  was  none  of  the  most 
cheerful,  but  by  the  mutual  halt  they  made,  it 
seemed  as  if  an  addition  to  it  was  not  desirable. 
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We  have  hinted  that  Bob  was  not  happy :  he 
was  angry  now. 

1  Miss  Alton/  he  said,  putting  forth  his  hand 
in  the  manner  of  expostulation,  '  there  is  not  much 
happiness  left  for  us  in  our  walk  to-day,  we  had 
better  cross  over  here  and  make  for  home  at  once/ 

The  tone  of  his  voice  cut  Mary  to  the  heart ;  a 
tremor  passed  from  her  cheek,  and  she  turned  and. 
rested  her  arm  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but 
made  no  reply. 

Bob  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  she  agreed 
to  return  without  giving  an  explanation  for  which 
he  was  too  stiff  to  ask,  he  would  leave  Ashfield  at 
once,  and  return  to  it  no  more  ! 

Robert  Trevor,  can  you  think  of  no  other 
cause  for  Mary  Alton's  estrangement  than  that  on 
which  you  have  set  your  mind  ?  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber how  you  recited  poetry  to  this  girl,  and  dallied 
with  her  affection  when  you  knew  she  was  all 
your  own?  how  you  whispered  to  her  at  the  ball, 
and  watched  her  eyes  glowing  while  you  talked 
with  her  ?  And  do  you  not  think,  too,  how  that 
you  have  allowed  these  weeks — ay,  months,  to  pass, 
before  you  made  up  your  mind  to  come  and  speak 
with  her  again  ?  Surely,  if  you  had  not  been  so 
bound  up  in  your  own  conceit,  trying  to  think  how 
she  would  esteem  you ;  if  you  had  desired  more  of 
her  love  than  of  her  admiration,  you  might  have 
guessed — what  ?  That  Mary  Alton  has  been  miser- 
able for  many  a  day,  that  she  has  waited  and 
wearied  for  your  coming — but  you  never  came. 
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And,  now  when  you  do  come,  you  are  so  changed 
from  what  you  were,  when,  by  a  studied  form  of 
words,  you  tried  to  draw  love  from  this  young 
heart ;  and  when  it  did  appear,  you  left  it  immedi- 
ately, without  a  word  of  comfort,  to  languish  like 
a  delicate  flower  for  want  of  nourishment  and  care ! 

Standing  with  her  face  hid  in  her  arm  against 
the  tree,  there  was  a  something  about  her  which 
made  him  speak  more  kindly,  but  he  asked  again, 
'  Shall  we  return  now  ? ' 

The  poor  girl  turned  her  face  towards  him, 
and  it  was  wet  with  tears.  Making  a  forward  step, 
and  holding  out  her  hands  in  an  appeal — the 
power  of  which  lay  in  its  simplicity,  she  asked — 

1  Why  is  this  ? ' 

The  voice  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made — as  if  she  felt  how 
deeply  she  was  wronged  but  would  not  upbraid — 
brought  Trevor  from  his  pedestal  at  once,  as  the 
truth  flashed  upon  him. 

( Mary  ?  '  he  cried. 

And  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  a  caress, 
for  she  would  have  fallen  where  she  stood. 

Trevor  had  never  called  her  by  her  name  since 
they  were  children ;  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony 
he  thought;  so,  flinging  it  to  the  winds,  he  held  her 
in  his  arms,  and  standing  there,  could  have  cursed 
himself  for  the  sharpness  with  which  he  had  spoken. 

'  Mary,  you  will  forgive  me/  he  cried.  '  I  am 
utterly  selfish,  and  have  rendered  myself  con- 
temptible.    By  my  soul,  I  feel  that  I  am  unworthy 
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even  the  friendship  of  such  a  one  as  you !  Hold 
up  your  head,  Mary;  and  say  that  you  forgive 
me!' 

Mary  raised  herself,  smiling  for  joy,  and  Bob 
kissed  her  brow  for  the  first  time. 

1 1  do  forgive  you,  Mr  Trevor ;  but  these  are 
strange  words  which  you  should  not  speak.' 

'If  they  are  strange,  Mary,  I  feel  them,'  he 
replied,  looking  fondly  into  her  eyes.  '  I  have 
never  felt  like  this.  I  have  been  thinking,  for 
years,  of  no  one  but  myself,  I  have  been  selfish, 
all  through.  It  is  growing  on  me,  but  you  shall 
stay  it,  Mary.  I  shall  lavish  all  my  thoughts  on 
you.     You  shall  be  my  other  self — my  very  soul ! ' 

1  Oh,  Mr  Trevor/  cried  the  simple  girl,  timidly 
pressing  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  '  do  not  say  things 
like  that.  It  is  awful  to  speak  of  the  soul  in  such 
a  way !  ' 

'  But  I  feel  it,  Mary.  And  it  is  right  that  I 
should  dedicate  what  soul  I  have  to  a  purer  and 
less  selfish  being  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be.' 

'Yes,'  she  answered  timidly,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain firmness  too  ;  '  and  there  is  only  One  worthy 
to  receive  the  soul  which  he  Himself  has  made.' 

Bob  was  struck  by  the  calmness  with  which 
she  said  this,  but  he  was  too  excited  to  stop  to 
think. 

'  At  any  rate,  I  am  forgiven,  Mary ;  and  you 
do  not  think  the  less  of  me  for  the  way  I  spoke  of 
Grierly  ? ' 

'  Why  should  I,  Mr  Trevor  ?     It  was  nothing 
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to  me.  Still,  when  the  news  came,  I  believed  you 
would  be  sorry  for  what  you  said/ 

'When  I  spoke/  he  continued  excitedly,  'I 
was  chafed  and  jealous,  because  I  saw  how  much 
he  was  my  superior  in  speech  and  manners,  and 
in  everything  else  which  gives  dignity  to  a 
gentleman.' 

'But  why,  Mr  Trevor,  have  you  kept  so  long 
away  from  Ashfield  ?  Surely  you  have  another 
reason  than  that  you  gave  to  mamma  !  ' 

'  I  told  your  mamma  what  was  true — I  have 
been  busy.  But  I  had  another  reason  for  you, 
should  you  ask  it/ 

<  What  is  it,  Mr  Trevor  ?  ' 

1 1  scarcely  know  how  to  put  it — I  have  acted 
throughout  like  a  consummate  fool.' 

Mary  innocently  put  her  fingers  on  his  lips, 
and  hoped  to  hear  no  more  bad  names. 

'  The  fact  is/  he  said,  '  I  was  vain  enough  to 
think  you  would  remember  every  sentence  I 
uttered  that  night,  and  I  believed  you  might 
entertain  for  me  the  same  contempt  with  which  I 
began  to  regard  myself.  I  spoke  of  it  to  no  one 
— not  even  Maud,  and  the  feeling  grew  on  me 
till  I  could  not  think  of  coming  here  lest  I  might 
iind  it  so.  Tell  me  again,  Mary,  that  you  do  not 
think  the  less  of  me  for  it  all  ?  ' 

<  I  do  not/ 

The  silvery  tone  in  which  these  three  words 
fell  from  her  lips,  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
Trevor's  heart.     He  drew  her  closer  to  his  side, 
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leaning  against  the  stem  of  the  huge  tree  that 
overshadowed  them. 

*  I  am  glad  of  that/  he  whispered ;  and  his 
manner  was  quite  changed,  for  his  voice  faltered 
and  his  language  seemed  to  be  that  of  contrition. 
It  was  as  if  these  words  of  hers  had  struck  the  rock 
of  his  selfishness  and  the  waters  of  pure  love  had 
gushed  forth. 

1 1  am  glad  of  that/  he  said,  as  if  to  himself, 
'  for  it  must  be  a  hard  thing  to  endure  the  scorn 
of  those  you  love.  Mary  darling, — are  you  angry 
with  me  ?  Then  why  do  you  try  to  leave  me  ? 
You  promised — ' 

'  Oh,  Hr  Trevor,  what  did  I  promise  ?  '  And 
she  fluttered  like  a  helpless  bird  on  its  prison  bars. 

1  I'll  tell  you  what  you  promised,  Mary.  You 
promised  to  let  me  have  an  opportunity  in  which 
we  might  understand  each  other.' 

*  Yes — as  friends/  she  cried,  and  the  struggling 
she  made  excited  Bob  the  more. 

'  "Whatever  comes  of  it,  Mary,  you  shall 
understand  me  now  !  '  and  she  was  quieted,  more 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  voice  than  by  the 
strength  of  his  arm.  His  face  became  as  pale  as 
death,  but  his  eye  shone  bright.  '  AYell-nigh 
seven  years  ago,  I  came  to  London  without  a  friend. 
At  that  time  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  of  service  to 
your  father,  and  since  then  I  have  been  amply 
repaid  in  the  friendship  of  yourself  and  in  the 
kindness  of  your  parents.  TThen  I  was  in  your 
company  I  may  have  seemed  to  be  light-hearted 
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and  happy,  but  you  can  never  know  the  agony- 
through  which  I  passed.  All  knowledge  of  niy 
parentage  was  denied  me,  and  I  spent  my  boyhood 
under  a  sense  of  shame.  By  the  merest  accident 
the  curtain  was  lifted  from  the  mystery  of  my  life^ 
and  when  I  knew  to  whom  to  go,  I  sought  the 
love  of  a  mother,  but  I  was  repelled  from  her  by 
the  most  unnatural  course  of  conduct  which  ever 
entered  a  woman's  heart  to  follow.  I  may  tell 
you  more  of  this  some  other  time,  but  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  the  springs  of  my  life  were  soured 
at  their  fountain-head ;  I  became  misanthropic, 
and  cynical.  I  was  cast  upon  the  world  to  seek 
friendship  where  I  might,  and  I  found  it  not,  save 
in  one  home,  and  that  was  yours.  I  have  never 
been  happy :  there  has  always  been  a  strange 
want  in  toy  life — a  craving  for  some  one  on  whom 
I  might  lavish  the  love  that  I  have  all  along  been 
concentrating  on  self — but  I  have  found  that  one 
at  last !  Many/  he  cried,  looking  fondly  upon  her, 
1  when  I  knew  you  first,  I  was  drawn  towards  you 
by  a  feeling  which  was  strange  to  me,  and  in  the 
very  sourness  of  my  nature  I  tried  to  destroy  it ; 
but  it  has  grown  stronger  with  my  own  growth, 
and  in  these  weeks  in  which  I  have  been  absent 
from  you,  I  have  learned  that  my  love  for  you  is 
higher  than  every  other  thought,  and  stronger  than 
I  can  tell !  "When  I  was  but  a  little  lad  you  were 
kind  to  me,  and  through  these  years  you  have 
borne  the  roughness  of  my  nature  as  no  other  has 
done.     I  was  a  poor  boy  then,  but  success  has  re- 
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mained  with,  me,  so  that  now,  understanding  well 
what  I  say,  I  offer  you  my  love,  assuring  you  that, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  is  no  untried  thing/ 

Mary  was  silent ;  but  her  bosom  heaved,  and 
her  colour  came  and  went.  Trevor's  arm  held  her 
close,  but  his  hand  shook. 

1  Mary/  he  said ;  and  his  voice  faltered  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  words.  '  Mary,  this  offer  is 
no  youthful  whim ;  I  could  no  more  have  kept  it 
back,  than  I  could  change  my  own  destiny.  Will 
you  answer  me,  Mary, — for,  on  your  words,  hangs 
the  balance  of  my  being  !  Tell  me,  darling,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?  ' 

But  Mary  Alton  could  not  speak ;  she  could 
only  lay  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  nestle  her 
face  in  his  neck.  These  words  of  his  had  kindled 
up  the  flame  anew,  but  her  love  was  joyful  now, 
^md  not  sad. 

There  are  but  few  hours  which  afford  us 
happiness  unalloyed.  Such  an  hour  is  that,  when 
two  hearts  wander  away  for  the  first  time  into  a 
little  world  of  their  own.  All  care  and  sorrow  are 
banished  from  their  minds ;  every  memory  of  the 
outer  world  is  gone  ;  they  have  no  retrospect,  and 
they  take  no  time  to  think  of  the  future ;  quite  a 
little  world  of  their  own,  where  every  feeling  is 
sympathetic,  every  thought  is  love,  and  their  souls 
are  merged  in  one  bright  glow  of  joy. 

Who  shall  describe  the  light -heartedness  of 
Mary  as  the}'  returned  to  the  Hall,  or  depict  the 
sensations  of  Bob,  now  that  he  had  burst  the  bonds 
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of  self  and  cast  them  from  him,  as  he  walked  by 
her  side  with  the  new  life  surging  in  his  veins, 
and  all  around  him  the  breezy  brightness  of  a 
joyous  dawn ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR   GREGORY   HAS   A   LITTLE    PLAN. 

If  Mr  Prinkle's  life  in  the  same  office  with 
Yictor  Cole  had  been  unpleasant,  that  in  his  new 
sphere  was  more  than  superlatively  unbearable, 
and  he  was  very  soon  enabled  to  estimate  his 
prospects  at  their  proper  value.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  squint-eyed  manager  down 
to  the  most  insignificant  imp  of  a  message  boy, 
each  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  poor  man  miser- 
able, for  the  sake  of  the  fun  afforded  them  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the 
various  degrees  of  passion.  His  slightest  eccen- 
tric^ was  tortured  into  a  caricature  ;  nicknames 
were  showered  upon  him  every  hour  of  the  day, 
some  of  them,  from  one  point  of  view,  very  good, 
but  most  of  them  as  undeserved  and  inapt  as  some 
titles  of  another  sort.  Poor  Prinkle  did  not  stop 
to  think  whether  these  nicknames  bestowed  on  him 
were  apt  or  inapt.  If  he  was  in  a  quiet,  respect- 
able mood,  and  a  boy  addressed  him,  '  Well,  old 
Eio-ht-dav  Clock !  '  he  would  at  once  show  the 
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inaptitude  of  such  a  name,  by  running  up  and 
striking  out  without  the  slightest  warning  what- 
ever. Poor  Prinkle,  indeed.  The  glorious  castles 
he  had  built  in  the  air  were  crumbled  into  nothing- 
ness  now,  his  dearest  hopes  were  being  rudely 
dispelled,  and  his  weak  brain  had  to  stand  a 
new  shock  every  day.  He  tried  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully,  but  in  return  he  got  more  kicks  than 
thanks ;  his  life  was  made  a  perpetual  round  of 
misery ;  even  his  talents  were  unappreciated,  al- 
though they  were  of  so  rare  a  sort. 

Still,  in  that  great  warehouse  there  was  a 
little  pleasure  left.  There  was  so  much  for  him 
to  learn,  that  his  natural  inquisitiveness,  which 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  '  Velvet  Paws/  was 
never  satiated,  for  the  more  he  knew  the  more  he 
desired  to  learn.  Not  a  customer  came  into  the 
place  whose  name  was  not  enrolled  in  his  note- 
book ;  nothing  out  of  the  way  happened  but  he 
noted  the  incident ;  and  even  the  tricks  played 
upon  him  from  time  to  time  were  registered  care- 
fully, and  read  off  to  Mr  Alton,  with  melancholy 
cadence,  at  the  end  of  each  month  when  he  was 
paid  his  salary,  on  what  was  popularly  known  as 
( screw-day/ 

But  Mr  Prinkle' s  spirit  of  inquiry  did  not  stop 
here,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  sometimes 
led  him  into  illegitimate  practices.  He  went  the 
length  of  bribing  a  boy  in  the  office,  who,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  penny  a  week,  supplied  him 
with  an  exact  note  of  each  day's  sales,  gave  him  a 
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key  to  the  numbers  of  new  customers,  and  regu- 
larly brought  to  him  a  summary  of  counting- 
house  intelligence.  From  Mr  Alton's  private 
room  a  speaking-pipe  was  conducted  so  as  to 
communicate  with  the  flat  above,  and  as  this  tube 
came  out  of  the  wall  close  to  Prinkle's  desk,  he 
overheard  many  a  conversation  that  took  place 
below,  and  consequently  knew  more  of  what  was 
going  on  privately  than  any  other  in  the  ware- 
house. This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing his  phonetic  writing,  and  what  with  frequent 
practice,  he  soon  became  proficient  in  the  art.  His 
desk  being  screened  off  by  wood  and  obscured 
glass  from  the  common  view,  he  indulged  the  in- 
quisitive propensity  with  impunity ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  pleased  Mr  Alton  to  see 
him  with  his  ear  at  the  tube,  eagerly  listening 
while  he  noted  down  the  most  confidential  items  of 
conversation  in  a  book  he  kept  for  the  purpose. 
When  he  went  home  at  night,  having  recorded 
something  more  than  usually  interesting,  he  would 
take  out  this  book  from  under  his  waistcoat,  and 
read  it  off  to  Nell  with  an  exultant  air.  l  And 
mind  you,  jSTell/  he  would  say,  'there's  not  a 
livin^  soul  in  the  broad  world  as  knows  anything 
about  this  but  myself.' 

'  Ah,  but/  Nell  would  say,  '  it  is  not  right, 
Peter,  to  do  this.  In  noting  down  these  secrets 
you  are  taking  what  is  not  your  own ;  and  I'm 
afraid  it  may  lead  us  into  trouble  some  day/ 

'  Nonsense,'  he  would  retort.     '  If  Providence 
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sticks  up  a  speaking-pipe  close  to  my  ear,  I  would 
be  a  great  flat  if  I  didn't  use  iV 

'  But  what  good  can  it  do  you,  dear  ?  * 

*  Just  you  wait  and  see.  I  wasn't  born  yester- 
day, and  I  know  a  thing  or  two.' 

And  thus  the  conversation  between  himself  and 
wife  with  regard  to  this  practice,  would  cease,  by 
his  adoption  of  a  comically  mysterious  air. 

Some  of  the  dialogues  he  overheard  between 
Mr  Alton  and  his  manager,  Gregory,  when  at 
times  they  were  alone  in  the  private  room,  a  few 
months  before  the  dissolution  of  partnership, 
were  possessed  of  considerable  interest ;  but  the 
one  which  crowned  all,  as  the  future  of  this  history 
greatly  depends  on  its  having  been  overheard,  we 
had  better  give  as  nearly  as  possible  verbatim,  as 
we  found  it  afterwards  among  Prinkle's  papers. 

One  day  in  May,  he  observed  the  manager 
enter  Mr  Alton's  room  and  carefully  close  the 
door  behind  him.  "With  a  bound  or  two  the  ex- 
cited man  was  up- stairs  at  his  post  by  the  pipe, 
and  this  is  what  he  overheard. 

1  Mr  Alton,  if  you  have  a  moment  to  spare,  I 
should  like  to  speak  with  you.' 

*  All  right,  Mr  Gregory.  I  hope  there  is  no- 
thing serious.' 

'  "Well,  it  is  just  as  you  may  take  it.  Hendry 
has  been  at  his  tricks  again.' 

'I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  free  of  that  man. 
But  never  mind,  Gregory,  the  30th  of  June  will 
come.' 
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'  Yes,  sir  ;  but  he  may  do  much  harm  before 
the  dissolution,  if  you  allow  him  to  go  on  unheeded." 

' What  has  he  been  after  now?'  asked  Mr 
Alton. 

'Cartwright,  of  Fenton  &  Coy,  has  just  told 
me  that  he  has  been  speaking  very  lightly  of  you 
in  Manchester.' 

1  My  dear  Mr  Gregory,  you  need  not  be  con- 
cerned. All  those  in  our  trade  ought  to  know  me 
too  well  by  this  time,  to  believe  any  of  his  stories. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  my  name,  since  the  day  T 
first  entered  business,  has  never  been  associated 
with  anything  that  is  dishonourable,  and  I  think 
I  am  able  to  stand  beside  Hendry  any  day/ 

'  That  is  quite  true,  sir/  rejoined  the  manager; 
'  but  not  only  has  he  been  speaking  unkindly,  he 
has  been  acting  dishonestly.' 

'  In  what,  Mr  Gregory  ? ' 

1  He  has  been  quoting,  and  even  selling,  goods 
at  a  price  that  will  barely  cover  cost.' 

*  Indeed ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Alton.  ',1  suppose  by. 
this  means  he  expects  to  gain  favour  with  our 
customers,  in  view  of  the  separation  ?  ' 

'  There  car;  be  no  other  motive,  sir.  You  re- 
member the  D  460  shirting  ?  He  quotes  it  at  one 
ten-a-half,  while  it  costs  us  rone-and-tenpence  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  finisher's  hands.' 

'  That  is  too  bad.  It  is  a  case  of  the  unjust 
steward  all  over.  Yet,  Mr  Gregory,  he  is  within 
his  right.  But  I  shall  write  at  once  and  demand 
an  explanation.' 
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*  I  would  do  nothing  in  haste,  sir.' 

f  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

i  Well,  you  see,  he  is  sure  to  get  out  of  it  some- 
way or  other.  It  would  be  wiser,  I  think,  to  fight 
him  with  his  own  weapons.  I  have  been  thinking 
OYer  the  matter,  and  I  haYe  a  little  plan.' 

'  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  it  ? '  asked  3Ir 
Alton. 

<  I  am/ 

'Well,  let's  hear  it.' 

'  In  a  few  daj's  we  shall  be  receiving  our  new 
winter's  goods  which  have  been  ordered  up.  The 
whole  stock,  including  these,  remaining  after 
what  may  be  sold  previous  to  the  30th  of  June, 
will  fall  to  be  divided  between  you  and  Mr  Hendry 
on  that  day.     Am  I  correct  ? ' 

1  Perfectly.     But  what  of  that  ? ' 

'TTith  the  portion  of  stock  he  gets  at  that 
time,  he  intends  going  into  business  on  his  own 
account.  That  being  the  case,  I  submit  that  our 
plan  is  to  let  him  have  as  few  of  the  new  goods 
as  possible.  Consequently,  the  smaller  the  stock  of 
new  goods  he  will  receive,  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  old  stock  he'll  require  to  take  away. 
So  you  see  it  will  be  a  burden  taken  off  our 
shoulders,  and  a  great  one  laid  on  his. 

'  That  is  all  very  good/  said  Mr  Alton,  '  but 
we  are  bound  to  go  share  and  share  alike  in  all 
the  stock — old  and  new.' 

'  True.  But  if  we  lay  aside  the  goods  as  they 
come  in  from  the  finishers,  as  if  we  had  sold  them, 
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we  could  so  contrive  to  have  a  very  small  quantity 
of  new  stock  left  by  the  date  of  dissolution.' 

1  Yes,  Gregory,  but  that  would  scarcely  be  the 
correct  thing.  And,  besides,  Hendry  would  easily 
notice  it.' 

'  Correct  thing !  The  time  is  past  for  doing 
the  correct  thing  with  such  a  man.  It  is  the  only 
way  you  can  recoupe  yourself  for  the  way  he  is 
treating  you.  And  after  all,  if  the  contrivance  be 
well  worked, 'there  is  no  chance  of  his  detecting  it. 
Have  the  goods  entered  up  in  the  regular  manner 
to  our  customers  in  town,  have  them  sent  to  cal- 
enders— or  any  place  where  they  maybe  stored, — 
pay  a  small  fee  for  storage,  and  nobody  will  be  a 
bit  the  wiser/ 

'  Go  on;  but  I  confess  I  can't  see  how  it  would 
work.' 

'"Well,  take  an  instance.  Suppose  one  day 
that  a  hundred  pieces  are  brought  in,  enter  up 
eighty  or  ninety  of  them  to  Fenton  and  Company, 
and  consign  them  to  a  calender  in  town  to  wait 
our  instructions,  so  that  they  could  be  returned 
after  the  separation.  I'll  get  the  invoices  made  out, 
and  attend  to  the  discharging  of  the  account — 
you  providing  me,  of  course,  with  the  necessary 
cash.' 

'  But  Hendry  is  bound  to  suspect  you,  and  he 
would  at  once  go  to  the  customers  whose  names 
are  used  and  make  inquiry.' 

fYou  know  perfectly  well,  Mr  Alton,  that 
there  are  some  of  our  customers  who  would  not 
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tolerate  Hendry  in  their  place,  and  we  could  use 
their  names/ 

'True.  But  you  would  require  to  use  the 
names  of  those  customers  only  who  pay  prompt 
cash?' 

'  Certainly.  The  scheme  would  neyer  work  if 
bills  were  to  be  drawn/ 

( But  you  would  require  to  take  care  that  the 
accounts  be  not  rendered  to  those  customers  whose 
names  you  use.  It  might  place  you  in  an  awkward 
predicament.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I  at  all  ac- 
quiesce in  your  plan.' 

' Oh  !  I  would  look  after  the  accounts  person- 
ally ;  and,  as  the  cashier  is  in  my  confidence,  I  can 
rely  on  him  attending  to  the  matter  also.' 

'  The  warehousemen  might  suspect,  and  call 
Hendry's,  attention  to  the  affair/ 

'  There's  no  fear  whatever  of  that.  They 
won't  know  to  whom  the  goods  are  going.  All 
the  customers  are  numbered ;  for  example,  Fenton 
&  Co.  are  known  to  the  warehousemen  only  as 
ISo.  57. 

'But  you  know  I  have  seen  a  key  to  these 
numbers  on  Prinkle's  desk/ 

'  And  what  of  that !  Priukle  is  little  better 
than  an  idiot.  But  I  know  it,  Mr  Alton.  And  in 
spite  of  the  apology  I  made  to  him  some  time  ago, 
he  is  nothing  else  than  a  lazy,  blundering  dog ! ' 

'  Come,  come,  Mr  Gregory.  Fair  play.  He's 
scarcely  so  bad  as  that.  But  we  are  not  discussing 
Prinkle  at  the  present  moment.     After   all  our 
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talk,  don't  you  see  that  the  balance  would  show  a 
great  deficit  ? ' 

'  We  could  account  for  it  in  this  way.  Since 
last  stock-taking  we  have  disposed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  bad  stuff  at  prices  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. 3Tow,  we  could  represent  that  those 
goods  were  sold  at  prices  much  under  cost,  and 
Hendry  would  believe  it,  I'm  sure.' 

'  I  see,  after  all,  that  the  scheme  is  practicable 
— but  is  it  honest,  Mr  Gregory?  That  is  the 
question/ 

'  Perfectly.  It  is  only  a  clever  stroke  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  serve  Hendry  right,  after  what 
he  has  done.' 

'  Well,  I'll  think  over  it  all ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  don't  mention  our  interview  to  any  one — not 
even  the  cashier,  and  I'll  give  you  my  answer  to- 
morrow.' 

A  note  in  Prinkle's  book  says — 'Here  I  heard 
the  door  shutting,  and  afterwards  3Ir  Alton  pacing 
heavily  up  and  down  the  room.' 

In  taking  down  this  conversation,  Prinkle 
sat  on  his  high  stool  with  one  hand  on  the  pipe, 
with  his  ear  against  it,  while  with  the  other 
shaking  with  excitement,  he  wrote  in  his  book. 
"When  he  had  finished,  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion trickled  down  his  blanched  cheek,  and  the 
scanty  hair  drawn  across  his  baldness  was  wet 
as  if  water  had  been  poured  upon  it.  His  little 
eyes  were  swollen  and  blood-shot ;  and  as  he 
mused  excitedly  over  what  Mr  Gregoiy  had  said 
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of  hiin,  and  the  gentle  manner  in  which  Mr  Alton 
had  listened,  the  most  intense  hatred  was  depicted 
on  his  face.  "When  business  was  over  for  the  day, 
the  poor  man  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  buttoned  his 
book  securely  beneath  his  waistcoat,  and  wearily 
wended  his  way  homewards.  His  excited  manner 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  his  anxious  wife 
— poor  Nell,  whose  face  is  more  care-worn  now 
than  it  used  to  be. 

She  spoke  to  him  cheerily  notwithstanding, 
carefully  avoiding  anything  that  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  warehouse,  tried  to  make  him  smile 
by  a  description  of  the  antics  of  a  rat  she  had  been 
watching  in  the  court  from  the  window ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  Prinkle  did  not  smile  ;  she  piped  to 
him,  but  he  would  not  dance. 

When  the  tea-things  were  cleared  away,  he 
folded  his  arms  on  the  table  and  lay  forward  with 
his  brow  on  his  hands.  Nell  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  so  she  went  over  beside  her  husband,  put 
her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

'Is  there  anything  wrong,  Peter?  Are  you 
well?' 

The  plaintive  voice  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.   '  ]STo — no — dear,  I  am  quite  well/ 

'  Then,  what  is  it,  Peter  darling  ?  You  should 
tell  your  sorrows  to  your  wife.  Has  she  not  been 
kind  to  you  ? ' 

Peter  sobbed  aloud  from  his  very  heart.  Oh, 
she  had  been  kind  to  hira,  and  nobody  knew  it 
better  than  he ! 
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'  Then,  what  troubles  you,  dear  ?  ' 

'  Nell !  Nell  !  '  cried  the  wretched  man, 
stretching  out  his  tired  arms  and  turning  his 
wet  face  towards  her,  '  I'm  weary — weary  of  be- 
ing poor ! ' 

There  was  a  wild  plaintiveness  in  that  heart's 
cry,  and  if  any  -of  his  tormentors  had  heard  it, 
surely  they  would  have  made  him  miserable  no 
more. 

'Yes,  Nell,  you've  been  a  good  wife  to  me, 
and  I've  brought  you  little  in  return.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  Peter  dear.  You  have  done 
your  best.  You  have  done  well;  no  husband 
could  do  more.  You  know  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  share  your  burden,  and  I'm  never  happier, 
Peter,  than  when  I  see  a  pleasant  smile  on  your 
face.' 

Prinkle  knew  it  right  well. 

'  Do  you  remember,  Nell,  what  Mr  Woodrow 
said  to  me,  years  ago, — that  I  would  yet  be  a 
great  man  ? ' 

The  poor  woman  bowed  her  head  sa&ly,  and 
replied  that  she  remembered. 

Prinkle  warmed  to  the  subject,  for  he  had 
been  thinking  it  all  over. 

'And,  do  you  remember  what  the  man  that 
had  Pope  for  a  name,  said  in  his  book  about  good 
being  in  every  evil  ?  ' 

'  "All  partial  evil  universal  good."      Yes,  I 
remember  it  too.'' 

'Well,  it's  all  right,'    said  Prinkle,  with  a 
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satisfactory  air ;  '  it's  all  right,  and  bound  to  come 
true  !  ' 

Nell  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  asked 
what  was  it  that  was  bound  to  come  true. 

'Do  you  know,  Nell,'  he  began,  'when  I  left  Mr 
Woodrow's  office,  and  was  so  awfully  disappointed 
with  my  new  situation,  when  we  had  to  leave  our 
nice  little  cottage  and  come  to  this  close  place,  I 
thought  it  was  all  up  ;  but  it  isn't,  Nell,  it  isn't ! 
for  I'll  be  a  rich  man  yet,  and  we'll  take  another 
house,  and  you'll  have  a  servant  and  live  like  a 
lad}-,  which  you  really  are  ! ' 

The  wife  smiled  to  please  him,  but  well  she 
knew  the  fleeting  nature  of  her  husband's  prospects. 

'  Yes,  Nell.  I've  found  out  what  the  evil  is, 
and  I'll  bring  the  good  out  of  it !  I've  found  out 
that  Mr  Alton  and  the  manager  are  going  to 
swindle  Mr  Hendry,  and  I'll  offer  to  tell  him, 
and  sell  nry  information  at  my  own  price  ! ' 

Although  Nell  received  this  with  incredulity, 
she  wisely  did  not  show  it,  but  merely  shook  her 
head,  and  said  that  that  would  not  be  the  right 
course  to  take. 

1  You  see,  Peter  dear,  you  would  gain  money 
at  the  expense  of  Mr  Alton's  ruin,  and  perhaps  the 
ruin  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  And  I'm  sure, 
Peter,  that,  if  Mr  Alton  is  like  you,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  him  than  his  wife.' 

Prinkle  had  thought  of  this  before,  but  he 
was  slightly  irritated  when  Nell  spoke  of  it. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I'm  to  stand  quietly 
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by  and  see  a  swindle  committed  under  my  very 
nose  ? ' 

'  No,  Peter,  no.  But  there  is  another  way  of 
checking  it.  Could  you  not  speak  to  Mr  Alton 
of  the  evil  that  he  is  doing  ?  The  best  of  us  will 
be  in  a  fault  at  times.  Is  it  not  far  kindlier  to 
prevent  an  evil  than  to  expose  one  ?  If  you  spoke 
to  him  he  would  desist,  and  if  he  did  not,  there 
would  only  be  the  other  course  left/ 

1  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  make  anything  out  of  it. 
And  Tm  not  Mr  Alton's  keeper  ! ' 

'Yes,  Peter,  you  are.  We  are  all  our  bro- 
ther's keejDer.  And  you  would  make  some  good 
out  of  it  after  all,  for  you  would  bring  a  happy, 
conscious  peace  to  your  mind.' 

i  Peace  !  peace  ! '  cried  the  man,  starting  in- 
furiate to  his  feet.  '  Peace  !  Where  has  it  gone  in 
these  times  ?  There  is  no  peace  for  me  !  I  am 
wretched,  I  am  miserable,  and  why  should  I  not 
profit  by  the  man  for  whom  I  work  like  a  horse, 
when  he  stands  quietly  by  and  hears  me  called  an 
idiot  and  a  dog !  Is  that  a  reward  for  busy  days 
and  sleepless  nights?  What  should  I  care  for 
his  family  if  he  cares  nothing  for  my  wife.  My 
wife  is  as  dear  to  me  as  his  is  to  him.  If  he  is 
happy,  he  builds  his  happiness  on  miserable  serv- 
ants like  me  !  Hearken  to  this,  Nell ;  hearken 
to  this.' 

And  he  read  off,  word  for  word,  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  overheard ;  but,  when  he  came  to  that 
part  where  Gregory  called  him  a  dog,  he  lost  all 
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control  over  his  voice ;  it  rose  to  a  yell,  and  gur- 
gled in  his  throat  at  times ;  and  his  appearance 
was  that  of  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  awakened 
the  echoes  of  a  mad-house. 

f  Woman,  woman !  cry  " peace"  in  the  face 
of  that !  TTill  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  a  silly  fool  like  Alton,  and  rid  society  of 
a  curse  like  Gregory?  Don't  speak  to  me, 
woman,  for  Pm  not  an  idiot ;  and  these  men  will 
know  it,  too,  when  my  foot  is  on  their  necks  ! ' 

*  Oh,  Peter,  don't  speak  like  that,'  cried  isell. 

*  What/  he  shouted — seeming  to  grow  taller 
in  his  rage — i  do  you  call  me  an  idiot,  too  ?  Do 
you  join  in  with  them,  or  cast  your  lot  with  me  ? 
Answer  me,  woman  ;    speak  !  ' 

The  poor  wife  had  retreated  in  fear  to  the 
furthest  corner,  where  she  cowered  beneath  the 
wild  passion  of  her  husband.  With  a  bound  he 
was  by  her  side,  clutching  her  fiercely  by  the 
arm. 

'  Speak,  I  say — speak  ;  for  I  must  know,  or  my 
mind  will  fly  away  ! ' 

The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  em- 
braced his  knees  and  raised  an  imploring  face. 

1  Peter,  Peter  !  Man,  remember  that  I'm 
your  wife  ! ' 

The  cry  was  sufficient.  Prinkle  stood  for  a 
moment  like  a  somnambulist  waking  from  his 
sleep,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  rolling  and 
grovelling  on  the  floor,  which  was  spattered  with 
the  froth  from  his  lips ;  and  he  kept  crying  in  his 
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own  old  voice,  '  God,  forgive  me,  for  I'm  mad,. 
mad!; 

Let  some  of  our  women  picture  their  husbands 
in  such  a  wild  delirium  as  Prinkle's  was,  when 
his  eye  flashed  murder,  and  his  limbs  wrere  be- 
yond all  control,  and  can  they  think  that  their 
cry  would  have  worked  such  a  change  as  Nell's 
has  done  ?  Perhaps  not,  for  it  is  a  life's  devotion 
that  has  given  effect  to  hers. 

The  poor  man,  now,  was  weak  as  water  and 
docile  as  a  lamb.  Xell  assisted  him  into  bed, 
and,  in  another  hour,  he  had  fallen  into  a  sleep 
that  was  broken  by  faint,  dreamy  cries,  accom- 
panied by  hideous  contortions  of  the  face. 

She  sat  by  his  bed-side  watching  the  con- 
vulsive clutchings  at  the  clothes,  shivering  at  the 
unearthly  moaning  which  he  made,  and  dreading 
that  the  old  fever  might  lay  hold  of  him  again. 
Her  hair  had  become  unbound,  and  fell  in  wild 
luxuriance  around  her,  giving  a  marvellous  beauty 
to  the  pale  and  finely- featured  face ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tears  that  trickled  down  her 
cheeks  and  splashed  upon  her  hands,  one  might 
have  taken  her  for  a  masterly-sculptured  Patience, 
waiting  and  watching  by  her  trust. 

The  place,  although  it  was  scant  of  furniture, 
was  neat  and  tidy  in  the  extreme ;  everything 
clean,  and  all  the  little  brass  nobs  burnished  up 
so  highly  that  they  sparkled  like  real  gold  in  the 
dancing  light  of  the  fire.  On  the  walls  hung 
several  pictures  that  once  had  served  as  covers  to 
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pieces  of  music,  now  neatly  cased  in  Tarnished 
frames  —  the  fruit  of  Prinkle's  leisure  hours. 
Here,  was  a  bold  cavalier  at  the  feet  of  a  gipsy 
maid ;  there,  was  an  impossible  castle  on  an  im- 
possible .  rock,  standing  out  against  a  vermilion 
sky ;  here  again,  was  a  scarlet  angler  casting  his 
rod  over  a  purple  stream ;  and  there  were  many 
others,  not  of  hi^h  art  indeed,  but  all  cared  for 
and  kept  as  if  each  were  a  work  of  Guido  or 
Raphael  or  some  other  master  of  whom  Nell  had 
never  heard.  They  were  dearer  to  her  than  any 
such  could  have  been,  for  she  loved  them  as  the 
offerings  of  devotion. 

But  for  the  heavy,  uneven  breathing  of  the 
man,  and  the  ticking  of  the  lazy  pendulum  that 
dragged  its  shadow  after  it  on  the  wall,  there  was 
nothing  to  dispel  the  midnight  silence,  except  it 
might  be,  now  and  then,  the  jaded  song  from  the 
street,  or  the  stagger  of  some  belated  reveller  on 
the  hard  pavement  below.  No  cheering  sound 
broke  upon  Xell's  ear,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
distract  her  thoughts  from  the  future,  or  to  drown 
the  footfalls  of  the  ghosts  of  other  days  ;  and  these 
seemed  to  wreathe  around  her,  and  crown  her  head 
with  a  sorrow's  crown.  How  she  longed  for  the 
light  of  dajT  !  And  even  when  that  did  come, 
and  she  looked  out  into  the  street,  how  barren 
was  it  of  all  comfort !  There  was  no  awaking  of 
the  City  from  its  sleep,  no  roar  of  life — nothing 
to  be  seen  but  a  himgry  dog,  skulking  along  in 
the  shadow  of  the  houses  opposite.     Withdrawing 
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her  hand  from  the  blind,  Nell  turned  from  the 
window  again,  and  the  room  seemed  more  desolate 
than  before. 

The  good  woman  stood  before  the  shelf  that 
held  her  husband's  scanty  store  of  literature,  and 
not  thinking  what  she  did,  she  took  up  a  book, 
and  seated  herself  by  the  table.  It  was  a  book 
whose  pages  have  lightened  the  heaviest  burden, 
whose  words,  pregnant  with  hope,  have  dispelled 
the  darkest  despair,  and  whose  consolation  has 
been  as  balm  to  many  a  wounded  heart.  The 
book  was  the  Bible.  She  opened  it,  at  random, 
in  the  book  of  Job,  and  she  read  his  long  wail  of 
anguish  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  Down  the 
page  her  eager  eyes  ran  to  and  fro  till  they  lighted 
on  the  words — '  there  the  weary  be  at  rest.' 

«  Where  !     Oh  where  ! ' 

But  hers  was  a  heavy  burden,  hers  was  a  weaiy 
heart,  and  the  land  of  her  rest  seemed  far  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SANDHAVEN. 


The  shades  of  evening  are  slowly  falling 
around  the  sea-side  village  of  Sandhaven.  The 
long,  open  promenade  is  crowded  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  strolling  about  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  breeze  which  is  wafted  across  the 
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"bosom  of  tlie  waters,  filling  the  land  with  a 
delicious  coolness  after  the  extreme  heat  of  a  long 
summer  day.  The  rowing-boats  are  landed  one 
by  one,  and  are  being  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 
The  hum  of  the  crowd  is  hushed  at  times,  as  the 
pleasure-seekers  linger  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
music  that  is  borne  on  the  breeze  from  some  boat 
which  can  hardly  be  distiuguished  in  the  shadows 
of  the  night,  far  out  in  the  bay,  where  rowers  are 
resting  on  their  oars,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
melodious  notes. 

As  the  evening  advances,  the  crowd  of  strollers 
is  gradually  diminished,  until  the  shore  is  deserted 
by  all,  save  a  loving  couple  here  and  there  who 
are  loath  to  part  with  the  quietness  of  the  place, 
or  by  some  lazy  boatmen  who  are  resting  on  the 
gunwales  of  their  landed  boats,  discussing  the 
gossip  of  their  little  town.  Let  us  move  upwards 
from  the  shore,  along  the  principal  street.  It  is 
filled  with  people  coming  from  the  pier,  where  they 
have  loitered  after  having  seen  the  latest  boat 
arrive.  We  meet  the  organ-grinder  with  his  in- 
strument of  torture  slung  silent  on  his  back.  We 
meet  the  little  brown  Italian  boy  with  the  guinea- 
pigs,  his  dark  hair  sticking  through  the  hole  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  his  dirty  hand  deep  in  his 
not  less  dirty  pocket,  fingering  the  pence  which 
his  pleasant  smile  and  Southern  eye  have  won 
from  the  many  loiterers  during  the  day. 

A  short  distance  from  us,  a  crowd  is  assembled 
fn  the  street.     We  are  drawn  towards  it,  and  ob- 
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serve  that  the  upturned  faces  of  the  people  are 
fixed  with  evident  amusement  on  two  open  win- 
dows in  the  second  story. 

The  gas-light  is  streaming  through  the  drawn 
blinds,  and  altogether  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
their  appearance  ;  but  who  shall  describe  the  con- 
glomeration of.  discordant  sounds  which  are 
emitted  from  the  room !  It  is  as  if  an  army  of 
penny  whistlers  were  trying  to  hold  their  own 
against  an  invasion  of  that  Devil's  music  which  is 
sometimes  imported  from  Scotland  in  bags  ! 

Great  spirit  of  MacPherson,  we  do  not  rail  at 
the  glorious  bag-pipes  in  a  congenial  place,  for  we 
have  been  stirred  by  its  thrilling  strains  far  away 
in  the  wilds  'of  Ballachulish,  and  we  have  been 
enthralled  by  its  plaintive  tones  in  the  shadowy 
solitudes  of  Loch  Awe  ;  but  we  have  also  heard  it 
in  a  room,  and  sworn  at  the  seven  devils  which 
were  cast  out  at  every  blast  ! 

Inside  the  room  this  strange  horror  is  intensi- 
fied. Through  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke, 
we  can  distinguish  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  most 
rabid  German  performers  that  ever  spent  their 
breath  in  the  excruciation  of  the  ear  of  man.  Our 
astonishment  is  increased  when  we  find  that  each 
performer  is  playing  on  his  own  account,  and  it 
may  be  imagined,  the  noise  is  not  the  less  horrible 
that  ten  or  twelve  airs  are  going  on  at  once.  In 
the  further  corner  from  the  door,  two  gentlemen 
are  reclining  on  a  sofa,  solemnly  silent  under  the 
terrible  din,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  shouts  of 
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the  mob  from  the  street  below.  The  elder  of  the 
two  rises  from  his  seat  and  removes  the  pipe  from 
his  lips,  making  a  signal  to  the  players,  so  that  the 
noise  is  instantly  stopped.  They  listen  for  a 
second,  and  out  of  the  distance  may  be  heard  the 
strum-strumming  of  a  piano,  which  one,  although 
he  had  never  seen  it,  could  have  sworn  confidently 
was  possessed  of  dirty  slack  keys  and  was  generally 
rickety.  The  gentleman  makes  another  signal,  and 
the  music  is  recommenced,  with,  if  possible,  greater 
violence  than  before.  In  a  while  it  is  again 
stopped,  and  after  listening  for  a  few  minutes  and 
not  hearing  anything,  the  gentleman,  no  other 
than  Mr  Charles  TVToodrow,  rises  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  the  company  on  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  tall 
personage  wearing  the  official  blue  of  the  Sand- 
haven  Police,  who  stands  grinning  on  the  doorway. 

*  Come  in,  Mr  Policeman/  cries  l[r  Wbodrow, 
jauntily.   '  Anybody  hurt  ?  Any  chimney  on  fire  ?  ' 

The  policeman  seems  dubious  whether  he  may 
enter  with  impunity,  but  slides  in  cautiously  and 
grins  from  ear  to  ear. 

1  Annybody  hort,  sor !  '  he  exclaims,  in  a  rich 
brogue.  '  No,  sor.  But,  bad  'cess  to  you,  it's  a 
divil  of  a  noise  you're  makin'.  As  for  a  chimney 
afire,  if  one  could  sind  a  blast  or  two  of  them  in- 
struments up  a  vent,  it  wouldn't  require  sweepm' 
for  a  cintury  o'  years  an'  more !  What's  the  matter  ? 
There's  anny  quantity  of  people  complainin'.' 

Mr  Woodrow  informs  him  politely  that  he  has 
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just  been  trying  to  do  part  of  a  policeman's  duty 
in  putting  down  a  nuisance. 

'  A  nuisance,  Mr  Woodrow  !  ' 

Our  friend  manifests  some  curiosity  as  to  how 
he  became  acquainted  with  his  name,  and  the 
constable  promptly  comes  to  the  '  salute  '  and  in- 
forms him  that — •'  Maybe  the  gineral  don't  know 
every  one  of  his  men,  but  every  good  soldier  knows 
his  gineral.' 

Mr  Woodrow  bows  graciously,  and  inquires 
who  have  been  complaining. 

One  resides  on  the  same  floor,  another  on  the 
story  above,  and  another  on  the  street  floor.  One 
is  a  maiden  lady  with  mittens,  another  a  maiden 
lady  with  ringlets,  and  the  third,  also  of  the  same 
desolate  persuasion  of  females,  with  both  ringlets 
and  mittens  and  side-combs. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  three 
old  women  have  had  the  audacity  to  complain  ? ' 

1  Indeed  I  do,  sor.  And  with  all  respect,  sor, 
I  think  they  had  a  very  good  right.  If  the  drums 
of  their  ears  were  made  of  calf- skin,  arid  their 
feelings  of  gutta-percha,  they  might  have  let  the 
matter  pass ;  but,  cod,  sor,  the  noise  is  enough  to 
waken  the  dead  ! ' 

'Well,  look  you  here,  policeman.  All  this 
kickup  has  been  made  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  shame  the  different  pianos  of  these  same  respect- 
able women  out  of  sound.  I  no  sooner  bring  in  a 
friend  with  me,  than  these  three  old  women,  who 
have  been  watching  at  their  windows,  commence 
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to   make    my   surroundings   hideous   with   their 
respective  instruments. ' 

*  But,  sure,  sor,  that  ain't  a  nuisance  ! ' 

I  Excuse  me,  I  find  it  an  intolerable  one.  There 
are  nuisances  which  afflict  the  eye  or  the  nose,  but 
you  may  look  another  way  or  you  may  fumigate  : 
but  with  this  it  is  different,  for  you  can  hardly  help 
hearing.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  had  a 
variety  of  tunes,  or  if  they  were  of  a  better  sort — 
say  Hibernian — but  they  haven't  six  in  the  lot,  and 
it  is  irksome — not  to  use  a  much  stronger  expres- 
sion— to  sit  here  of  a  rainy  day  and  have  to  stand 
it  all.  But  you  may  go  and  tell  them  from  me, 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  desist  from  my  amuse- 
ment if  they  desist  from  theirs — nothing  could  be 
fairer.' 

'  Well,  it's  fair  enough ;  but  if  I  know  anny  thing 
of  human  natur  in  women,  I  expect  they'll  try 
which'll  hold  out  the  longest.' 

*  Suppose,  then,  you  tell  them  that  owing  to  the 
recent  death  of  my  wife,  I  wish  to  have  quietness  ; 
— how  would  that  do  ? ' 

I I  believe,  sor,  you'd  have  the  silence  of  eternity 
from  this  time  forth  ?  ' 

'  Well,  do  it,'  urges  Mr  Woodrow,  promptly. 

The  constable  promises  to  do  what  he  can  in 
the  matter,  but  has  no  scruple  to  drinking  success 
to  the  past  experiment.  A  number  of  glasses 
having  been  set  upon  the  table  and  duly  charged 
with  raw  spirits,  Mr  Woodrow  takes  his  in  his  hand 
and  extends  his  remarks  to  the  full  company. 
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'  Mr  Bowles,'  addressing  his  hitherto  inanimate 
friend  on  the  sofa,  and  turning  to  the  others,  c  Mr 
Magistrate,  and  Gentlemen  Professors  of  the 
Peripatetic  School  of  Melody ;  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  strumming  of  these  three  instruments, 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  seeing  that  they  have  outraged 
our  taste  for  the  beautiful  art  for  many  a  day. 
"  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave/''  has  long  been 
bound  for  Palestine ;  let  us  hope  that  he  is  off  now, 
and  for  ever,  and  that  he  may  meet  with  better 
appreciation  in  that  land  of  mystery  and  tradition. 
"  Nelly  Gray  "  has  long  been  said  to  have  been 
taken  away  ;  surely  wTe  shall  hear  no  more  of  her. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  "  Old — "  '  At  this  moment 
Mr  TVoodrow  makes  an  apprehensive  pause,  and 
distinctly  through  the  wall  may  be  heard   the 
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broken-hearted  strains  of  one  of  the  instruments  to 
which  he  has  just  referred.  'Egad,  Gentlemen, 
there's  "  Old  Dog  Tray  "  again,  faithful  to  the  last ! 
Play  up,  play  up — now  or  never ! '  and  in  an  instant 
the  performers  fly  to  their  instruments,  as  sailors  do 
to  their  pumps  when  the  alarm  of  a  leak  is  raised, 
and  immediately  the  noise  is  deafening.  It  is  too 
much  for  the  policeman,  who  swallows  his  drink  at 
a  gulp,  pulls  his  hat  violently  over  his  ears,  and 
dashes  out  of  the  room. 

By  and  by,  the  noises  are  stopped  again,  and 
as  no  repetition  of  the  nuisance  can  be  heard, 
Mr   "Woodrow  pays  them    their    hire,    and  they 
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leave  the  place,,  well-pleased  with  their  night's 
work. 

Mr  Bowles,  who  has  a  red  pimply  face  and  a 
neck  like  a  bull's,  breaks  from  his  retirement,  and 
roars  and  laughs  till  he  is  tired,  thinking,  in  his 
own  coarse  way,  that  it  was  all  a  d — d  good  joke. 
!Mr  Wbodrow  and  he  set  to  and  brew  new  punch, 
and  while  they  are  sipping  it,  we  shall  employ  the 
time  as  we  think  best. 

Shortly  after  Mr  Woodrow's  recovery,  Dr 
Binks  advised  his  removal  to  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  he  should  not  be  in  any  danger  of 
being  tempted  to  join  in  the  worry  of  commercial 
life.  Sandhaven  presented  itself  as  a  likely  spot, 
and  thither,  accordingly,  our  eccentric  friend  was 
sent  to  rusticate.  Rachel,  who  accompanied  him 
to  look  after  all  his  little  wants,  soon  found  that 
her  situation  was  an  joking  but  a  sinecure.  What- 
ever was  the  cause  of  it,  whether  the  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  the  sea- side  or  the  reaction  that 
generally  succeeds  an  illness,  although  the  firm- 
ness had  gone  from  his  step,  I\Ir  Woodrow's  spirits 
were  as  exuberant  as  a  boy's.  When  a  man,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  is  suddenly  stricken  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  especially  when  he  knows  that 
the  stroke  from  which  he  has  just  recovered  is  a 
sure  precursor  of  another  which  may  prove  fatal, 
he  is  apt,  almost  certain,  to  become  the  victim  of 
low  spirits,  and  he  generally  lives  his  life  as  under 
a  cloud  in  which  there  is  no  break.  With  Mr 
Woodrow  it  was   quite   the  reverse.     If  ever  a 
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shadow  darkened  upon  him,  it  was  one  of  retro- 
spect and  not  of  prospect ;  and  lie  set  himself  to 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  best  manner 
possible  ;  and,  as  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in 
romancing  about  the  Indian's  happ}'  hunting- 
grounds,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Evangel- 
icals, he  was  alike^  indifferent  to  a  Hades  or  a  Hell. 
His  was  a  regardless  life  at  Sandhaven  ;  and  while 
his  mad  pranks  brought  many  companions  to  his 
side,  they  were  the  means  of  estranging  him  from 
friends  who  might  have  done  him  more  good.  At 
first,  the  younger  portion  of  the  fair  sex  who  fre- 
quented the  promenade,  were  attracted  to  him,  not 
by  his  high  and  generous  spirit  and  perfect  man- 
ner, but  by  the  unbounded  stock  of  nonsense  he 
had  always  ready  on  hand.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
become  popular  among  ladies  at  the  sea-side,  he 
need  not  show  that  he  is  possessed  of  polished 
manners  and  high-souled  aspirations,  as  these  are 
seldom  sought  for ;  humbug  and  unlimited  assur- 
ance ought  to  be  his  stock-in-trade,  they  are  al- 
ways in  demand  and  he  is  sure  of  a  good  run.  But 
even  this  may  be  overdone  ;  and  Mr  Wbodrow 
found  that  the  carelessness  of  his  language,  inno- 
cent though  it  always  was,  led  him  to  be  regarded 
by  many  as  not  a  desirable  companion,  and  the 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  dropped  him  one  by  one. 
In  other  quarters,  his  nonsense  brought  him 
into  bad  odour  with  a  different  class.  Having 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  a  baker  about  the 
quality  of  his  bread,  Mr  Woodrow  thought  fit  to 
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call  the  man  of  dough,  in  presence  of  a  few  of  his 
customers,  an  antiquated  palimpsest.  It  was 
rather  a  serious  charge  to  lay  at  the  door  of  any 
tradesman,  and  our  baker  sought  a  lawyer's  advice 
to  see  if  the  words  were  actionable,  and  was 
mulcted  the  usual  fee  for  being  told  that  the 
words  were  not  libellous — only  unintelligible.  It 
was  natural  that  one  who  was  so  careless  in  his 
language  should  become  a  marked  man,  and  by 
and  by,  Mr  Woodrow,  who  ought  to  have  com- 
manded a  better  class  of  acquaintances,  was  re- 
duced to  spend  his  time  in  the  company  of  men 
like  3Ir  Timothj7  Bowles,  his  present  companion, 
who  is  nothing  better  than  an  unsuccessful  auc- 
tioneer who  had  retired  on  what  he  called  a  pot  of 
money  he  had  made  on  the  turf. 

And,  as  this  Mr  Bowles  is  rather  of  a  groggy 
disposition,  we  had  better  not  leave  them  any 
longer  alone,  in  case  he  may,  by  his  frequent  po- 
tations, render  himself  unpresentable. 

We  are  almost  too  late ;  for  Bowles  is  puffing 
at  an  empty  pipe,  and  his  right  eye  is  vigorously 
shut. 

'  No  use,  Woodrow.  To-night's  an  exception. 
Dull  ol'  hole  is  this.  I'll  pack  up  'medialtye,  an' 
leave  San'haven.' 

1  Xow,  Bowles,  you  must  not  think  of  going 
for  a  few  days  yet.  This  has  been  anything  but 
a  quiet  night,  and  I  can  promise  you  new  company 
to-morrow.' 

<  'Deed ! ' 
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'  Yes/  Mr  "Woodrow  cries  into  his  ear,  as  if 
speaking  to  a  deaf  man,  '  a  regular  Samson  for 
sport/ 

'Awk'?' 

' A  regular  Samson  for  sport !  Don't  you 
know  about  Samson  ? ' 

1 ' Course  I  do/  and  a  knowing  smile  shines  on 
the  face  of  Bowles.  '  Tied  bo — hoxes  of  matches 
— t'  tails  of  Pkilipstones,  an'  put  'em  in  the  stand- 
ing corn  of  t'  fo — (hie  !) — hoxes.  'Course  I  do  ! ' 
And  he  roars  and  laughs  till  the  tears  run  down 
his  mottled  cheeks. 

*  A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Prinkle,  an  old  serv- 
ant of  mine,  is  coming  here  for  his  health.  I've 
promised  to  meet  him,  at  the  request  of  my  friend 
Trevor.' 

1  'Deed  !     Good  company  ?  ' 

'  He's  great  fun.  But  he  is  only  recovering 
from  brain-fever,  and  we'll  require  to  take  care  at 
first.' 

<  All— all  right.  I'll  take  (hie  !)  care.  T7ha'  's 
's  name  ?  ' 

'  Prinkle— Peter  Prinkle.' 

The  name  seems  to  tickle  the  auctioneer's 
fancy,  for  he  laughs  loudly  for  a  time,  and  gradu- 
ally relapses  into  a  cry  for  more  hot  water. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Timothy  Bowles 
is  quite  drunk  because  he  is  thick  in  his  speech 
and  careless  in  the  pronunciation  of  his  words,  for 
he  is  one  of  that  class  of  topers  who  not  only 
can   look  back   on  their   hours   of  drunkenness 
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without  the  slightest  twinge  of  remorse,  but  who 
try  to  beguile  themselves  by  a  tipsy  manner  into 
the  happy  belief  that  they  are  worse  than  they 
really  are. 

Just  as  the  hot  water  is  brought  in,  a  dog 
springs  into  the  room  and  gambols  affectionately 
up  to  Mr  Woodrow's  feet.  The  fondest  imagina- 
tion would  not  have  called  that  dog  beautiful.  It 
was  of  the  bull-dog  type  ;  stunted  and  ugly  in 
every  way  you  liked  to  look  at  it.  One  ear  was 
entirely  gone  ;  the  other  was  torn  and  ragged.  It 
was  also  deficient  in  sight,  being  blind  of  an  eye. 
True,  it  had  four  legs,  but  three  only  were  in  use ; 
the  fourth,  being  stiff,  stuck  out  like  a  poker.  The 
advent  of  this  quadruped  is  the  occasion  of  another 
outburst  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  Bowles,,  and 
Mr  Woodrow  is  anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  his 
merriment.  By  way  of  reply  Mr  Bowles  is  blest — 
or  otherwise — if  ever  he  clapt  eyes  on  an  uglier 
collection  of  legs,  tail,  and  body,  all  in  a  piece 
before.  Caesar,  however,  can  vindicate  his  want 
of  beauty,  which  he  does  by  springing  at  the 
auctioneer. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Mr  Bowles  is  be- 
yond its  reach,  and  he  cuts  rather  a  ridiculous 
figure,  propitiating  the  dog  from  the  table  on  which 
he  has  taken  refuge. 

'  Good  dog  —  keep  him  back,  "Woodrow  ! 
Dammit,  dog,  I  meant  no  offence  !  Halloa,  Wood- 
row,  this  is  past  a  joke.     Take  him  off! ' 

But  the  dog  keeps  barking  ferociously,  running 
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round  with  its  forepaws  on  the  table ;  and  it  is  Mr 
Woodrow's  turn  to  laugh. 

' 'Now,  I  say — look  here  !  Take  him  off !  I 
say,  Woodrow,  your  dog's  mad !  ' 

But  Mr  Woodrow  does  not  call  the  animal  off, 
until  he  sees  that  Mr  Bowles  is  somewhat  sobered 
by  the  excitement.  When  it  is  out  of  the  room, 
the  man  comes  down  from  the  table  and  wipes  the* 
perspiration  from  his  face. 

•I  hate  dogs — every  one  of  them/  he  says, 
whispering  apprehensively  with  his  eye  on  the 
door ;  'and  that's  about  the  worst  I  ever  saw.' 

Mr  Woodrow  allows  that  Dame  Nature  has 
not  been  lavish  in  dealing  out  beauty  to  the  dog— 
*  But,  nevertheless,'  he  says,  *  it  is  a  fine  animal.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Woodrow,  but  I  don't  see  it.' 

'  You  won't  deny  it  has  pluck  ? ' 

Bowles  nods  and  grins. 

'  You  see/  says  Mr  Woodrow,  '  I'm  something 
of  a  dog-fancier.' 

•  I  should  sa}*  of  a  peculiar  sort.' 

'  Well — no.  Since  I  came  to  this  place  I've 
lost  some  of  the  finest  dogs  that  ever  stood  on  four 
legs.' 

1  And  now  you've  taken,  in  disgust,  to  one  as 
only  limps  on  three  ? ' 

'  Precisely  so,  Mr  Bowles.  I  got  tired  of  buy- 
ing dogs  only  to  find  them  stolen  in  a  day  or  two, 
so  I  looked  out  for  one  so  ugly  as  to  be  beneath 
the  eye  of  covetousness.' 

'And,  by   George,  you've  succeeded   pretty 
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well.  Your  little  friend  is  as  unsightly  a  beast 
as  a  variety  of  misfortunes  could  make  a  living 
animal ! } 

'  It  is  well  for  you,  my  man,  that  he  does  not 
hear.  I  could  not  have  believed  there  was  such  a 
youthful  spring  in  these  fat  old  legs  of  yours. 
You  got  on  the  table  as  easily  as  a  young  colt 
gets  on  a  rick  of  hay  ! ' 

But  Mr  Bowles  is  not  fond  of  chaffing  ;  and  he 
revenges  himself  by  taking  more  punch.  By  and 
by,  he  gets  into  good  humour  again,  and  his 
speech  thickens  as  before. 

1  Time's  up/  he  cries,  staggering  to  his  feet, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand.     f  Time's  up  ! ' 

Mr  "\Yoodrow  tries  to  detain  him ;  but  he 
must  go. 

1  What  makes  Bowles  such  an  early  bird  to- 
night ? ' 

1  Look  'ere,  Yroodrow,  me  boy ;  you  ha'n't 
got  no  wife — I've  got  one — very  mush  !  "When 
I'm  tipshy,  she's  got  the  most  vitupcration-est 
tongue  as  ever  drove  a  man  to  she  verge  of  sui- 
cide. Mishter  Woodrow — where  singleness  is 
bliss,  'tish  folly  to  be  otherwise !  That'sh  my 
'dvice.' 

'  But  must  you  really  go  ? ' 

Mr  Bowles  makes  a  practical  reply  by  stagger- 
ing to  the  door. 

'  One  moment,  Bowles,  and  I'll  see  you  along- 
a  bit  of  the  way.' 

'All  right.     Come  'long.' 
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So  out  they  go  together,  Mr  Woodrow  taking 
hold  of  his  friend's  arm  trying  to  steady  him. 
Rachel  watches  them,  and  follows,  sad  at  heart, 
faithfully  to  see  that  no  harm  overtakes  her  master. 
It  is  not  the  first  time,  quite  unknown  to  him,  that 
she  has  followed  Mr  Woodrow  into  the  night ;  nor, 
if  it  must  be  confessed,  is  it  the  first  time  she  has 
parted  with  a  shilling  of  her  scanty  earnings  to  a 
boatman  for  carrying  her  friend  home,  in  a 
drunken  stupor,  from  his  bed  by  the  shore. 

Mr  Bowles  steadies  a  long  empty  pipe  in  his 
teeth,  sometimes  removing  it  to  allow  of  broken 
sentences  stumbling  from  his  lips,  which,  being 
construed,  might  lead  a  sober  man  to  suspect  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  a  peaceful  reception  at  home ; 
then,  in  putting  back  the  pipe  to  its  place,  he  would 
stick  it  in  his  eye  and  stop  to  curse  the  miscarriage. 

'  Tell  you  what,  Woodrow — I'll  walk  no  more. 
Let  go  !  I've  walked  far  enough — here's  a  seat.' 
And  he  shakes  himself  free,  and  staggers  to  one  of 
the  seats  that  are  fixed  at  short  distances  on  the 
shore  road. 

'  Come  along,  man !  What's  the  use  of  sit- 
ting there  ?  you're  sure  to  catch  cold  ! ' 

Mr  Bowles,  whose  attention  is  attracted  by 
something  in  the  heavens,  makes  no  reply,  but 
tries  to  fix  his  tipsy  gaze  on  the  stars  that  are 
shining  brightly.  He  points  with  the  stem  of  his 
pipe.  '  I — I  shay,  Woodrow,  wh — wh — who  the 
devil's  that  star  winking  at  ? '  and  turning,  or 
falling,  round  on  his  seat,  he  watches  in  the  oppo- 
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site  heavens  to  see,  we  suppose,  if  another  star  is 
returning  the  wink  ! 

Mr  Woodrow  informs  him,  with  much  gravity, 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Dog-star  to  wink ! 

«  The  what  ?  ' 

'The  Dog-star.' 

Bowles  is  incredulous  at  first,  but  breaks  into 
a  drunken  laugh. 

'Well,  me  boy,  there  may  be  more  sh — sh 
(hie) — shymmetry  'bout  it  than  'bout  your  dog, 
b —  but  itsh  manners  ish  not — no  better  ! ' 

Mr  Woodrow  is  too  irritated,  at  his  being  kept 
waiting,  to  join  in  the  laughter  with  which  Bowles 
follows  the  sally. 

'  Come  on.  Man  alive  !  we  can't  wait  here  all 
rdffht.  I  wouldn't  be  vou  for  the  world.  1  be- 
lieve  your  wife  will  kill  you.' 

At  the  mention  of  his  wife,  Mr  Bowles  makes 
such  a  frantic  rush  along  the  road  that  Mr  Wood- 
row  does  not  overtake  him  till  he  nearly  falls  over 
him  curled  up  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.  Bowles 
is  none  the  worse  for  his  fall,  and  is  soon  stagger- 
ing on  again,  till  he  stops  suddenly,  and  will  on 
no  account  allow  Mr  Woodrow  to  come  a  step  fur- 
ther. That  gentleman,  however,  insists  on  seeing 
his  friend  safely  housed;  and  on  they  go,  until  they 
reach  the  gate,  where  Mr  Bowles  stops  again,  and 
magnanimously  offers  to  see  Mr  Woodrow  back 
part  of  the  way  !  The  bare  mention  of  this  makes 
Mr  Woodrow  bundle  his  friend,  without  ceremony, 
inside   the   gate.     Bowles  becomes  miraculously 
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steady  at  once,  and  disdains  the  further  aid  of  Mr 
Woodrow's  arm ;  drawing  himself  up  and  looking 
sternly  serious. 

'  Gently,  Woodrow,  gently !  '  he  whispers. 
'  For  the  life  of  you,  keep  off  the  gravel,  or  she'll 
hear ! ' 

'  Look  out :  .where  are  you  going  to  ?  You 
are  past  the  door/ 

'  Silence  ! '  gesticulates  Bowles  ;  and  whisper- 
ing, '  Itsh  all  right,'  he  leads  round  by  the  back 
of  the  house. 

He  stops.  '  D'ye  see  that  window  ? '  pointing 
to  one  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr  TVroodrow  nods. 

'  That'sh  my  room.  I'll  climb  up  by  this  tree, 
and  get  in  by  the  window  gently, — an'  shware 
I've  been  in  bed  all  night.     'See  the  dodge  ? ' 

And  as  good  as  his  word,  he  makes  a  few 
staggers,  and  commences  to  climb  to  the  window 
by  a  tree  that  has  been  trained  up  past  it  on  the 
wall.  Mr  Woodrow,  solicitous  for  the  safety  of 
his  friend,  gets  in  below,  also  holding  on  by  the 
tree,  and  assists  him  from  behind. 

Bowles  catches  hold  of  the  sill,  just  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  wdiat  might  have  been  an  ugly 
fall ;  for  the  tree,  unable  to  bear  them  both,  is 
torn  from  the  wall,  and  is  brought  to  the  ground, 
completely  covering  Mr  Woodrow  with  its 
branches. 

Bowles,  however,  holds  on  with  a  desperate 
grip  to  the  sill,  but  he  is  horrified  by  the  window 
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flying  open,,  and  amid  the  warmest  protestations, 
he  is  caught  by  a  pair  of  bare  muscular  arms,  by 
the  hairs  of  the  head  and  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  and 
ignominiously  hauled  into  the  embrace  of  an  in- 
furiate she- bear ! 

Mr  Woodrow  extricates  himself  from  the  tree, 
half  stupefied  but  unhurt ;  and,  from  the  shouting 
and  screaming  and  wild  laughter  he  hears  above, 
he  judges  that  his  is  the  best  position  after  all. 
But  what  is  his  astonishment  and  horror,  when 
again  the  window  is  thrown  up,  and  he  sees  his 
friend  being  ejected  over  the  sill,  roaring  and 
laughing,  amid  the  imprecations  of  the  strong- 
armed  Amazon ! 

Bowles  has  enough  of  his  wits  about  him  to 
anticipate  his  fall;  so  he  makes  a  jump  from  the 
window,  and  lights,  sprawling,  but  uninjured,  on 
the  soft  earth,  where  he  stretches  himself  out,  and 
laughs  as  if  he  would  roar  his  last. 

'  God  bless  me ! '  cries  Mr  "Woodrow,  :  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  But  his  bewilderment 
is  only  increased  when  Bowles,  unable  to  ejaculate 
further  than  '  0  Lord,  Lord  ! '  holds  his  sides 
with  laughter,  and  wriggles  on  the  earth. 

1  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  demands 
Mr  Woodrow  in  a  stern  voice,  kneeling  down  be- 
side him,  and  lajung  hold  of  his  shoulders.  '  Can't 
you  speak  ?  You'll  have  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood round  you  directly.  Don't  make  such  a 
noise/ 

Bowles  makes  an  effort  and  sits  up.      '  Oh — 
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ho — ho  !  He — he — he  !  I'm  sho — shore  with 
laughing.' 

'  What  is  it,  man  ?  ' 

'  Oh— ho— ho  !  It'sh  all  a  mishtake,  Wood- 
row — it'sh  all  a  mishtake  ! ' 

*  What  is  a  mistake  ? ' 

Another  roar. 

'  What  is  a  mistake  ? ' 

1  It'sh  all  a  mistake  !  It'sh  the  wrong  house — 
she's  the  wrong  woman — an',  an',  I'm  the  wrong 
man  ! '     And  he  again  wriggles  on  the  earth. 

Now  that  the  explanation  is  out,  Mr  Wood- 
row  cannot  help  joining  in  the  merriment  of  his 
friend ;  but  this  is  brought  to  rather  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  by  their  receiving  the  full  contents  of 
a  bucket  from  above. 

Immediately  a  scatter  is  made,  and  the  two 
men  beat  an  undignified  retreat,  Mr  Woodrow 
allowing  his  peculiar  friend  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home  alone. 

By  a  mischance,  Bowles  had  mistaken  this 
house  for  his  own.  His,  which  stood  next,  was 
built  after  the  same  style  ;  and  it  seems  that,  the 
night  previous,  the  gentleman  who  belonged  to 
this  house  had  put  Mr  Bowles  up  to  a  plan  of  en- 
tering by  the  window,  whereby  he  would  avoid 
the  frowns  of  his  better  half,  as  he  himself  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  good  woman, 
being  in  nothing  else  than  her  night-dress,  when 
she  saw  that  the  man  was  not  her  brute,  was 
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naturally  frantic  with  rage,  and  took  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  quit  of  the  intruder. 

This  incident  may  be  all  very  amusing,  but 
Bowles  was  a  contemptible  man  ;  and  it  does  seem 
strange  that  an  educated  gentleman  like  Charles 
TVoodrow,  once  the  hope  of  an  English  baronet, 
should  sink  his  dignity  so  low  as  to  make  a  com- 
panion of  any  such  as  he. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MB   PBINBXE's   HEAD    BECOMES   QUEER   AGAIX. 

3Ir  "Woodrow  slightly  overstated  Prinkle's 
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case  when  he  informed  Bowles  that  he  was  just 
recovering  from  brain-fever.  INo  doubt  the  poor 
fellow  had  been  very  ill,  but  his  illness  did  not 
culminate  in  that  disease  which  had  prostrated 
him  long  before  our  history  began,  and  in  recover- 
ing from  which  Mr  Peter  Prinkle  felt,  he  said, 
as  if  he  were  coming  out  of  a  cloud.  When  he 
awoke,  the  morning  after  he  overheard  the  con- 
versation in  the  private  room,  he  was  very  weak, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fire  of  his  passion  had 
completely  burned  out.  He  frankly  referred  to 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  warehouse  on  the 
previous  day,  and  although  he  remembered  per- 
fectly what  George  Gregory  had  said  about  him, 
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he  manifested  no  ill-will  at  the  mentioning  of  Lis 
name,  but  jocularly  remarked  to  his  wife,  'He 
called  me  a  dog,  Nell ;  and  it's  quite  gratifying  to 
think  as  every  dog'll  have  its  day.' 

His  voice  was  even  thinner  than  usual,  but  his 
manner  was  brisk,  and  he  kept  chattering  to  Nell 
while  she  was  making  ready  the  breakfast ;  only 
there  were  times  when  he  was  silent,  when  he 
seemed  to  battle  with  the  recollection  of  his  dis- 
appointments, and  his  eyes  would  strain  themselves 
on  the  fire,  before  which  he  was  toasting  his  toes. 

'Nell,  there's  people  in  this  world  as  have 
better  brains  nor  me,  and  more  of  them,  perhaps, 
but  I  question  very  much  if  anybody  knows  better 
what's  change  for  a  sixpence  ! 9 

c  Oh,  I  know  you,  dear ;  you'll  watch  them 
for  that.' 

'  Of  course  I  will — rather  !  Nell,  did  you 
ever  notice  what  a  queer  name  ours  is — P.E.I.N.- 
K.L.E.  ?  "  spelling  it  slowly  out,  and  finishing 
up  with  a  merry  laugh  that  rhymed  in  like  the 
tinkle  of  a  bell. 

'  It  is  an  uncommon  one,  certainly  ;  but  I  like 
it  none  the  less  for  that.' 

6  To  be  sure  not.  For  if  you  just  think  over 
the  names  of  the  great  men,  they're  all  un- 
common.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Nell,  making  a  show  as  if  she  were 
thinking  ;  '  it  is  quite  true.' 

'  And  woidd  you  be  astonished,  Nell,  if  your 
own  old  man  was  to  turn  out  something  great  ?  ' 
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"When  he  put  this  question,  there  was  a  bright 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  she  had  rather  not  seen, 
but  she  answered  freely,  '  Whether  my  old  man 
shall  become  great  or  no,  nobody  can  say ;  but  I'm 
sure  that  he'll  always  be  good.  And  you  know, 
Peter,  dear,  in  that  book  which  Hr  Treyor  lent 
us,  the  writer  says,  "  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

1  That's  yery  true,  but  it's  not  yery  satisfactory. 
Nobody  can  be  noble  without  being  good,  but  I'ye 
known  people  that  were  yery  good  although  they 
weren't  yery  noble.' 

Of  course  Nell  joined  in  the  laugh  with  which 
he  drew  this  distinction  ;  and,  in  fact,  did  every  - 
thing  that  a  right  good  wife  could  do  to  please 
him.  But,  with  all  his  fun,  there  was  a  plaintiye 
strain  making  itself  heard  and  felt  in  all  he 
said. 

'Did  I  giye  you  much  trouble  last  night, 
Nell?     I  think  I  did.' 

'None  at  all,  dear.  You  did  whateyer  I 
asked  you.' 

He  was  pleased  at  this,  and  a  light  smile 
played  on  his  features  as  he  inquired  further, 
' Come,  Nell ;  between  you  and  me,  you  know, 
just  tell  me — like  a  good  wife  which  you  are  and 
no  mistake  —  you  know  I  can  forget  a  lot  of 
things,  but  I'll  never  forget  that !  Wh. — what, 
Nell,  was  I  going  to  ask  ? '  and  an  expression  of 
fear  came  over  his  face. 

1  You  were  saying — ' 

1  Ah  !    I  recollect.      Just  tell  me — it  won't 
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put  me  in  a  state  if  you  do — did  you  require  to 
get  any  one  to  help  me  to  bed  last  night  ? ' 

1  No,  dear.  I  put  you  in  with  my  own  hands, 
and  you  told  me,  "  Nell,  I'll  go  in  quite  calmly, 
for  whatever  you  ask  me  to  do  is  right."  ' 

'  Did  I  though  ? '  he  laughed.  '  Then  it  was 
very  good  of  me,  and  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  up 
to  the  top  of  the  class  ! ' 

'  Nell,  dear,'  he  commenced  again,  '  I  had  such 
a  b — eautiful  dream.  It  was  terrible  at  first,  but 
oh  !  so  b — eautiful  when  I  got  to  the  top  ! ' 

'  What  was  it,  dear  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  know,  I  thought  I  was  in  a  deep, 
dark  valley,  like  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
there  was  awful  forms  in  it,  with  heads  and  tails 
all  growing  out  of  the  same  place,  and  the  sides 
of  the  valley  was  steep  like  the  Monument,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  except  short 
grass,  and  that  was  withered  and  dead,  just  like 
what  grows  on  mountains  where  the  sun  burns. 
I  could  not  rest,  Nell  dear,  among  these  awful 
shapes ;  and  I  crept  about  on  my  hands  and  knees 
— for  I  couldn't  stretch  myself  out — looking  for 
my  wife,  and  wishing  that  I  could  just  lay  my 
head  on  her  breast,  for  there's  alwaj's  peace  where 
my  Nell  is.  But  I  couldn't  find  you.  Oh  !  how 
I  cried,  but  you  did  not  answer  me.  And  then  it 
came  into  my  mind  as  what  you  might  be  away 
up  on  the  top  of  the  valley  where  the  light  was 
shining  ;  for  I  thought  as  love  and  light  is  always 
in  the  same  place.     I  tried  to  pull  myself  up  by 
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clinging  to  the  sides,  but  they  just  gave  way.  I 
crushed  my  fingers  into  the  precipice,  but  my 
nails  came  off,  and  I  fell  to  the  bottom,  crying  so 
bitterly.  Nell,  dear,  don't  ciy,  for  it's  only  a 
dream/ 

His  wife  came  near  and  kissed  him,  and  he 
proceeded. 

1  I  was  sure  you  was  in  the  light,  and  I  just 
said  to  myself — "  Peter,  you'll  never  get  up  by 
your  own  hand,  just  wish  for  Nell,  and  she's  sure 
to  come."  Then  I  thought  as  if  wings  was  given 
me,  and  I  flew  away — away,  till  I  came  to  the 
light;  and  oh  !  what  a  beautiful  world  of  wonder- 
ful things  was  there  !  There  was  trees,  and  seas, 
and  silver  flowers,  and  you,  Nell,  you  was  there 
in  a  boat  with  a  sail  like  the  driven  snow.  And 
though  we  could  not  feel  the  wind,  we  drifted  up 
the  banks  of  heaven,  and  I  knew  that  we  had 
peace  and  rest  at  last.9 

The  tender,  tremulous  voice,  in  which  the 
poor  man  told  his  dream,  affected  her  visibly ; 
but  she  was  not  alone  in  this,  for  when  she  looked 
at  her  husband,  he  was  resting  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  the  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

1  "What  is  it,  Peter  dear  ?  It  was  a  happy 
dream,  I'm  sure.'     And  she  tried  to  comfort  him. 

1  Yes,  Nell,'  he  cried  plaintively,  but  sore  dis- 
tressed, *  it  was  a  happy  dream.  But  my  reason 
is  like  a  tamed  bird ;  it  leaves  its  cage  and  flies 
away  for  a  time  ! ' 

Nell  found  it  hard  to  withhold  her  own  tears 
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in  presence  of  such  distress.  She  stroked  his 
head,  and  felt  that  she  could  have  died  for  the 
peace  of  the  man  she  loved. 

In  a  little  while  he  became  unsettled,  and  was 
impatient  on  his  chair,  as  if  he  wanted  something 
but  could  not  state  his  desire. 

'Ml  dear,!  he  said  at  length,  'I  wish  you 
would  get  me  a  little  tub  of  water,  and  put  it 
down  beside  me  on  the  floor/ 

Although  she  wondered  at  this,  she  ran  and 
did  as  was  desired,  asking  no  questions. 

Peter  thanked  her  very  much,  and  said  he 
would  just  like  to  look  at  it.  And  then,  when  he 
did  look  at  the  tub  and  again  at  his  wife,  it  was 
with  a  quick,  furtive  glance,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
to  be  caught. 

'  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like,  dar- 
ling ?     Just  ask,  and  you'll  get  it/ 

'Yes,'  he  said,  scarcely  looking  at  her,  and 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  '  I  wish  you'd 
take  a  small  phial,  and  run  down  for  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia.  My  head's  very  hazy,  and  I  think 
it  might  clear  it.' 

Nell  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  she  went 
to  the  door  for  a  moment,  but  returned  cautiously. 
There  was  her  husband,  poor  man,  on  his  knees 
on  the  hearth,  with  his  head  plunged  in  the  tub. 
She  waited,  and  he  raised  himself  up,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  shook  himself.  But  in 
doing  so  he  caught  sight  of  his  wife,  and  im- 
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mediately  fell  forward  on  the  floor  with  a  dis- 
tressing cry. 

'  Nell,  Nell,  my  good  wife,  I'm  much  ashamed, 
but  I  can't  help  it !  My  head's  got  queer  again, 
and  I'm  afraid  my  reason's  going  to  fly  away  ! ' 

Nell  lifted  the  weary  man  back  to  his  bed ;  and 
when  she  began  to  put  cold  bandages  on  his  brow, 
he  told  her  that  his  head  had  been  queer  all  morn- 
ing, but  he  did  not  like  to  tell. 

During  this  illness,  the  poor  fellow  was  peace- 
ful enough  during  the  day,  always  anxious  to  get 
his  head  into  cold  water,  but  when  night  began 
to  fall,  he  became  fretful,  and  even  obstreperous 
at  times,  so  that  his  wife's  strength  was  taxed  to 
exhaustion. 

"When  Trevor  heard  that  Peter  was  ill,  he  paid 
Nell  a  kindly  visit ;  and  the  doctor  told  her  in  his 
hearing,  that  he  entertained  no  fears  for  her  hus- 
band if  he  could  only  get  a  change  of  air.  The 
poor  woman  shook  her  head,  for  they  were  not  so 
well  off  as  they  used  to  be.  But  in  the  afternoon, 
Trevor  returned  to  inform  her  that  Mr  Alton,  in 
view  of  the  faithful  way  in  which  Peter  had  served 
the  firm  since  coming  into  its  employ,  offered  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Sand- 
haven  for  him  and  her.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  gratefulness  she  received  the  intelligence ; 
so,  when  her  husband  became  a  little  better,  they 
started  for  the  sea. 

The  passage  was  a  rough  one,  and  Peter  was 
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very  sick.  He  was  wretched  as  wretched  could 
be,  and  as  he  lay  sprawling  and  groaning  on  the 
deck,  he  supplicated  the  captain,  passengers,  and 
crew,  to  stop  the  ship  !  When  they  arrived,  Mr 
Woodrow  met  them  on  the  pier ;  and  shaking 
Prinkle  by  the  hand,  he  asked  how  he  felt.  Peter 
made  a  wry  mouth. 

1  Awful.  Oh,  Lord,  it's  terrible  !  I've1  been 
as  sick  as  two  dogs ;  and  I'll  never  set  foot  on  a 
ship  again,  except  on  the  express  understanding 
it  won't  roll.' 

He  was  soon,  however,  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
affirmed  that,  if  he  had  his  way  of  it,  he  would 
add  to  the  prayer-book,  c  From  all  tossings  on  the 
sea,  and  from  all  sickness  pertaining  thereunto, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! ' 

A  clean  little  lodging  was  found  for  them, 
quite  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr  Woodrow's  own.  An 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  Pachel  and  ISTeU ;  and 
Mr  Woodrow  was  kind  to  Peter,  treating  him 
more  as  an  old  friend  than  as  a  cast-off  servant. 
Peter  felt  himself  quite  at  home  among  Mr  Wood- 
row's  acquaintances,  and  he  was  pleased  so  intense- 
ly with  the  condescension  of  his  late  master  that, 
before  many  days  had  passed  over  their  heads,  he 
confided  to  him  the  whole  story  of  the  conversation 
in  the  private  room,  and  also  indicated  the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue. 

'  So  you  see,  Mr  Woodrow,  that  my  knowledge 
of  short- hand  has  been  of  service  to  me.    And  I'm 
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Yery  much  mistaken,  if  the  day  of  my  prosperity 
has  not  dawned.'' 

'I'm  not  so  sanguine  as  you  are/  he  answered 
quietly.  '  You  must  take  care  what  you  are  about. 
Do  you  know  that  if  Mr  Alton  found  you  out 
telling  such  a  story  as  this,  he  might  clap  you  into 
prison  ?  ' 

'  What,  sir  !  Clap  me  into  prison  !  Fd  like 
to  see  them  try  it.  Pm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look  ; 
and  I'm  determined  to  pay  them  back,  insult  for 
insult,  for  every  indignity  I've  suffered  in  their 
place  !  I  don't  give  a  snap  of  my  fingers  for  their 
money ;  what  I  want  is  revenge,  and  I'll  get  it. 
Mind  you,  I'm  not  such  a  simpleton  as  people  take 
me  for  !  ' 

1 1  could  believe  that/  answered  Mr  Woodrow, 
dryly.   '  But  have  you  told  this  story  to  your  wife  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  have.  Dear  me,  sir  ;  it's  all  for 
her  sake.  If  I  get  an}'  money  by  it,  it'll  all  go  to 
her ;  and  if  I  don't — well,  Fll  have  my  revenge,  at 
any  rate,  and  that's  sweet  ! ' 

'  What  did  she  say,  Mr  Prinkle  ? ' 

1  Say  —  well,  you  know/  he  stammered.     '  I 
told    her,   certainly,  but  —  of   course  j-ou  know 
Mr  Woodrow,  a  woman  hasn't  a  head  for  these 
matters/ 

But  Mr  Woodrow  understood  at  once  what  he 
tried  to  hide,  and  rallied  promptly. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Prinkle,  whatever  you 
may  say  regarding  women  in  general,  I'll  say  this 
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for  your  wife,  that  she's  capable  of  giving  the 
soundest  advice  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ;  and, 
without  knowing  what  she  said  to  }tou,  I  advise 
you  to  follow  her  advice  whatever  it  was  ;  and  if 
you  don't,  I  firmly  believe  that  your  course  of 
action  will  entail  ruin  and  disaster  on  both  yourself 
and  her.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you're  very  frank.' 

'  I  mean  to  be  so.  Just  you  be  as  frank  with 
me,  and  tell  me  what  she  said.' 

Thereupon  Prinkle  made  a  rambling  state- 
ment, but  giving  in  substance  the  advice  of 
Nell  as  already  recorded.  Mr  Woodrow  was 
satisfied. 

1  It  is  just  what  I  expected  from  a  woman  of 
her  stamp.  And  I  may  tell  you,  you  have  a 
treasure  of  a  wife.  Hundreds  of  other  wives,  from 
motives  of  avarice  or  revenge,  might  have  coun- 
selled differently ;  but  that  advice  of  hers  has  the 
ring  of  downright  honesty.  If  you  find,  as  the  time 
draws  on,  that  Alton  is  acting  on  his  manager's 
plan  to  spoil  Hendry,  you  must  confer  with  him 
kindly  ;  point  out  to  him  that  he  is  doing  a  wrong 
for  which  he  can  be  made  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
his  country ;  and  if  he  still  persist,  you  may  then 
threaten  to  expose  the  whole  affair.  Be  a  friend, 
man,  not  a  detective.' 

Prinkle  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  act  the  part  of  a  friend  to  them  when  they 
haven't  done  so  to  me/ 

'  What,  Mr  Prinkle  !     I  don't   think  many 
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masters  would  have  treated  you  as  Mr  Alton  has 
done ;  sending  you  down  here  and  keeping  you 
free  of  expense,  besides  giving  you  a  fortnight's 
salary  in  advance.  That  is  rather  friendly  than 
otherwise,  I  think.' 

'"Well,  sir,  I've  nothing  to  complain  of;  but 
still  it's  quite  true  what  Mr  Bowles  has  already 
told  me,  that  Mr  Alton  is  doing  no  more  for  me 
than  he's  entitled  to  do.  I  have  worked  for  him, 
hard  and  faithful,  through  the  day  and  often 
through  the  night,  and  yet  my  salary  is  so  small. 
Even  when  I  work  after  hours  I  don't  get  nothing 
extra  for  it,  sir,  but  a  lot  of  impudence  from  the 
boys.  And  if  I  ask  a  half-holiday  from  the 
manager,  he  tells  me  to  go  back  to  my  work,  as  I 
don't  deserve  it !  It's  very  hard,  sir,  especially 
to  be  called  names  after  it  all ! J 

*  Come,  come,  Mr  Prinkle,  you  must  be  ex- 
aggerating now.  Surely  the  manager  does  not 
call  you  bad  names  ?  ' 

The  tears  started  to  his  eyes  at  once,  as  he 
owned  the  degradation. 

'  Does  he  not,  sir  ?  Does  he  not  ?  '  he  cried 
bitterly.  '  Is  it  fair  to  call  me  a  lazy  blundering 
dog,  and  little  better  than  an  idiot  ?  Oh,  my  God, 
it  is  too  bad  ! '  And  Prinkle's  spirit  fairly  broke, 
as  he  sobbed  weakly. 

They  were  seated  on  the  shore  alone,  but  the 
cry  of  the  poor  man  rose  higher  than  the  sound- 
ing of  the  sea. 

'  Did  you  speak  of  this  to  Mr  Bowles  ? '  asked 
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Mr  TToodrow,  kindly,  but  with,  a  '.certain  degree 
of  apprehension. 

1  ^ — n — no,  sir.  I've  no  one  to  go  to.  God 
help  me  ! ' 

Mr  TToodrow  was  heartily  sorry  for  him,  but 
did  not  speak  further,  as  he  kept  tracing  figures 
in  the  sand.  Perhaps  he  was  contrasting  the  weak 
utterance  of  a  miserable  man  with  the  dreary 
surging  of  the  waves,  and  wondering  if  there  was 
really  One  who  kept  listening  to  the  cry  of  His 
creatures  rising  above  the  turmoil  of  the  world. 

1  My  poor  head/  exclaimed  Prinkle,  '  I'm  fear- 
ful of  the  end !  But  if  ever  I  should  become  an. 
idiot  as  they  call  me,  God  keep  me  from  the  sea !' 

Mr  Woodrow  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  tried  to  soothe  him. 

( Cheer  up,  man,  cheer  up.  You  are  a  right 
good  fellow,  Prinkle  ;  and  I'll  stand  by  you  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mr  TToodrow,  you've  been  very  kind  to 
me ;  but  if  it  wasn't  for  X ell,  I  would  like  to  lie 
— away  out  there,  as  deep  as  deep  could  be.' 

*  Come,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  not  think  of 
such  a  terrible  thing.  Better  days  are  in  store 
for  you.     Cheer  up  !  ' 

But  it  was  little  use  trying  to  comfort  him, 
for  his  head  was  queer  again,  and  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  it. 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  Docs 
your  head  ache  that  you  are  holding  it  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  cried. 

<  Would  vou  like  to  bathe  it  ? ' 
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i  ( )h,  Mr  Woodrow,  if  you  wouldn't  tell !  You 
might  help  me,  for  it  soothes  me.  But,  if  any- 
body knew  it,  I  think  I  should  die  ! ' 

In  a  few  seconds  Prinkle  was  kneeling  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  Mr  Woodrow  helped  him  ten- 
derly, lavim?  it  on  his  brow. 

1  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  feel  better  now.  It  comes 
and  goes.' 

But  when  he  raised  his  face  it  was  haggard 
and  pale,  and  Mr  "Woodrow  saw  that  he  was  far 
from  well. 

'I  think  we  had  better  go  home  now,  Mr 
Prinkle.  You  are  in  need  of  rest.  There's  a 
good  fellow,  take  my  arm.  Yfe  shall  go  back  by 
the  high  road,  and  meet  no  one.' 

In  a  day  or  two,  the  invigorating  atmosphere 
of  Sandhaven  be^an  to  tell  with  beneficial  effect 
on  Mr  Prinkle ;  his  cheeks  became  as  brown  as 
the  proverbial  berry;  his  limbs  were  strengthened 
by  exercise  on  the  cliffs ;  his  headaches,  when  his 
reason  seemed  to  fly  away  like  a  bird  from  its 
cage,  as  he  said,  were  less  frequent,  till  they  ceased 
altogether  ;  and  he  was  stronger,  and  heartier,  and 
happier,  than  he  had  been  for  years.  Xell  watched 
the  change  in  his  health  with  manifest  pleasure, 
and  while  he  laughed  and  chatted  to  her  by  the 
way,  the  spirit  of  gratitude  was  strong  within  her 
for  the  kindness  and  solicitude  with  which  Mr 
Alton  had  treated  them.  And  never  a  night 
passed  over  her  head  but  she  prayed  that  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  the  Divine  Master  should 
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be  extended  to  their  benefactor  when  his  hour  of 
trial  came. 

Yet,  with  his  returning  health,  Mr  Prinkle  did 
not  forget  what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
and  be  began  to  weary  for  an  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing his  case  to  some  other  than  Mr  TVoodrow,  to 
see  if  the  advice. given  would  also  bear  out  that  of 
his  wife.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  thought,  and  he  hoped  earnestly  that  he 
might  yet  meet  with  some  one  who  would  favour 
his  own.  Mr  Bowles  was  such  a  man.  He  had  a 
large  experience  of  the  world,  and  any  time  they 
had  met,  he  was  friendly  and  communicative.  It 
was  not  long  before  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
desired,  presented  itself.  One  morning  he  was 
walking  on  the  beach  alone,  when  whom  should 
he  meet  but  Mr  Timothy  Bowles,  plump  as  a 
barrel,  and  fragrant  with  a  cigar. 

'  Good  morning  to  you,  sir.' 

'Wish  you  good  morning/  answered  the  re- 
tired auctioneer,  twirling  his  cane,  and  standing 
astride  on  his  horsey  legs.  '  Fine  weather,  Mr 
Prinkle,  and  I  hope  your  Missis  is  well/ 

'  Thank  you,  she  is  very  well.  And  we  only 
wish  that  we  could  look  forward  to  another  few 
weeks  in  such  a  pleasant  place.' 

1  Ah  !  Find  it  pleasant,  do  you  ?  It's  about 
the  dullest  old  hole,  to  my  taste,  as  I've  been  in 
for  man}'  a  day.' 

'  Indeed,  sir.     You  look  as  if  you  agreed  with 
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it,  for  all  that.  If  you  were  such,  a  poor  miserable 
soul  as  I  am,  you  might  complain.' 

'Ay,  by  the  by,  "Woodrow  told  me  you  were 
ailing.  Glad  to  see  you  out  again.  Just  you 
cb|er  up.  The  world's  always  rollin\  Hold  on 
by  it,  and  you'll  turn  with  it  too.' 

'  It  is  all  very  good  to  say  that,  Mr  Bowles. 
We  all  know  that  the  world's  rolling,  but  it's 
mighty  difficult  to  tell  which  way.  Some  of  us  is 
down  when  we're  up,  and  up  when  we're  down. 
But  I'm  afraid  I  get  more  than  my  share  of  the 
downs.' 

'Well,  you  ain't  very  bright,  to  be  sure.  But 
cheer  up,  Tim  Bowles  likes  to  stick  by  a  friend.' 

1  I'm  glad  of  that,'  replied  Prinkle,  meekly, 
'  for  I'm  very  much  in  need  of  a  friend  just  now. 
I— I— I  want—' 

But  the  sun  set  on  Bowles  in  a  moment,  and 
he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  kept  it 
there.  Prinkle  observed  this,  and  hastened  to 
relieve  him. 

'  Oh,  sir  ;  I  don't  want  the  loan  of  anything — 
it's  only  your  advice.' 

The  sun  rose  as  quickly  as  it  had  set,  and  Mr 
Bowles  was  all  smiles  again. 

'I'm  your  man,  Mr  Prinkle,'  and  he  bowed, 
'  Tim  Bowles,  at  your  service/ 

1  Would  you  care  to  stroll  up  into  the  woods  ? 
Ko  one  will  disturb  us  there.' 

'  Certainly,  sir.     Anything  to  oblige  a  friend. 
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Damme,  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  a  man  with, 
a  wife  like  yours  !  Damme,  sir,  she  might  be  a 
dook  or  a  countess  for  the  matter  of  that !  ' 

'Thank  you,  sir,  I'm  sure.'  And  Prinkle 
seemed  very  grateful  as  they  turned  up  towdjirds 
the  trees.  '  You  are  right,  Mr  Bowles/  he  cried, 
'  and  Heaven  knows  I  would  work  the  nails  off 
my  fingers  to  serve  her  ! ' 

Bowles  snorted  like  a  horse. 

'  Humph !  What's  the  good  of  working  ? 
"Work  ain't  no  use  now-a-days.  Engines  can  do 
that.  Just  you  jog  along :  keep  wide- a- wake  and 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  you're  all  right.  Work 
won't  make  your  fortune  !  Sharpness,  with  a  spice 
of  cunning,  '11  do  the  trick  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Bowles  ?  Tou  know 
I  prize  your  advice  whatever  it  is,  for  you've 
put  yourself  into  a  good  position  with  nobody's 
help  but  your  own/ 

'True  for  you.  I  ain't  beholdin'  to  nobody. 
I  got  my  chance,  and  kep'  it !  It  ain't  no  good, 
I  say,  working  hard  : — keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
you'll  win.  I  don't  know  the  years  as  I  was 
stuck  up  in  a  auctioneer's  box  trying  to  make 
money,  but  I  could  not.  Then  I  took  to  specky- 
latin'  ;  bet  money  on  bosses ;  lost  a  deal  at  first, 
but  kep'  at  it ;  and  one  fine  morning  I  found  as  I 
was  worth  a  pot  o'  money.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr  Bowles ! '  cried  Prinkle,  in  all 
-simplicit3r.     'jHow  much  ?  ' 

'  Well,  my  friend,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
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but  I  found  I  was  worth  a  pot  o'  money.  It 
might  be  large,  and  it  might  be  small,  but  it  was 
a  pot,  and  I  didn't  want  no  more/ 

'  Did  you  give  up  business  at  once  ?  ' 

f  'Course  I  did,  and  made  by  that  too.' 

'  How,  Mr  Bowles,  how  ? ' 

'  A  Veil,  you  see,  I  gave  it  out  as  I  was  going 
to  retire.  I  was  knowing  enough  not  to  tell  the 
public  where  I  got  my  money,  and,  in  course,  they 
thought  as  I'd  made  it  at  the  auctioneering.  I 
advertised  as  I  would  receive  personal  offers  at 
such  an  hour,  on  such  a  day,  and  any  amount  of 
applicants  came.  "Well,  they  all  wanted  to  see  my 
books,  but  I  just  gits  up  an'  says,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
ain't  agoin'  to  show  you  my  books,  'cos  I'm  not 
perticklar  whether  I  sells  my  business  or  no.  I've 
made  enough  out  of  it  as  ''11  keep  me  in  three 
meals  a  day,  anywise ;  and  I'll  just  git  into  the 
old  box  again,  and  take  your  bids."  Well,  up  I 
got,  and  I  knocked  down  the  old  tub  as  would  have 
wrecked  me  in  another  year,  for  the  price  as  would 
have  bought  a  tight  little  ship  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
But,  my  friend,  the  best's  to  be  told.  The  chap 
as  bought  it  wasn't  nine  month  at  the  auction 
business  before  he  was  a  bankrupt !  He  !  he  !  he  ! 
"Wasn't  it  a  d d  good  joke  ?  ' 

And  Prinkle  was  so  carried  away  by  the  nar- 
rative of  success,  that  he,  too,  said  '  D d  good,' 

before  he  knew. 

Here  was  the  man  for  him !  One  who  had 
steered  himself  out  of  difficulties  bv  his   sheer 
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cleverness.  "Was  not  he  a  likely  one  to  give  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  that  was  dear  to  him  !  And 
so  Prinkle  blurted  out  the  whole  story,  and 
watched  its  effect.  Bowles  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  slapped  his  thigh  when  he  had 
finished. 

'  Capital,  my  friend  !     Your  fortune's  made  ! ' 

1  How,  Mr  Bowles,  how  ? ' 

'  It's  as  easy's  ketching  birds.  Keep  your 
breath,  my  boy,  till  you  see  what  Alton  and 
Gregor}'  are  about.  If  they  do  what  I  think 
they'll  do,  just  you  pull  the  string,  nail  'em,  and 
the  game's  yours  ! ' 

1  But  how,  Mr  Bowles,  how?'  cried  Prinkle, 
much  inflamed,  and  wishing  that  his  adviser  would 
speak  less  figuratively. 

Bowles  assumed  a  knowing  look,  hooked  his 
finger  on  his  bottle-nose,  whispering  as  cautiously 
as  if  Alton  and  Gregory  were  standing  bolt  up- 
right behind  the  trees. 

c  Information,  sir,'  he  began,  taking  Peter  by 
the  button-hole,  and  glancing  stealthily  around,' 
'  Information  is  about  as  valyble  a  article  as  is 
going,  and  commands  a  good  price  among  all  as  is 
concerned.  Don't  make  no  mistake !  If  they  won't 
stump  up  when  you  threaten  to  expose  them,  the 
other  chap — what  d'ye  call  him  ?  ' 

(  Hendry,  sir.     Hendry.' 

1  If  they  don't,  Hendry  will.' 

This  was  very  likely,  but  still  there  were  some 
good  feelings  in  Prinkle  in  spite  of  such  a  success- 
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ful  prospect,  and  he  was  inclined,  for  the  moment, 
to  show  the  white  feather. 

1  But,  don't  you  see  how  kind  Mr  Alton  has 
been  in  sending  Xell  and  me  down  here,  and  keep- 
ing us  free  of  expense  ?  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  right  for  me  to  warn  him  first  ? ' 

'  Dash  me,  sir ;  are  you  a  blockhead?'  he  cried. 
God  bless  me  !  "Would  you  spoil  a  chance  like 
that  ?  You  don't  deserve  a  chance,  sir ;  you  don't? 
as  I'm  alive ! ' 

Peter  was  ashamed  that  he  should  have  enter- 
tained an  idea  contrary  to  Mr  Bowles,  and  he 
hastened  to  rectify  the  mistake. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  don't  be  afraid.  If  I 
was  to  do  all  the  foolish  things  I  speak,  it  would 
be  all  U.  P.  for  me  !  I  haven't  spoke  to  him,  Mr 
Bowles  ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  it's  not  likely 
I  shall.' 

'  Eight  you  are,  my  man.  Keep  it  quiet,  and 
your  fortune's  made.  If  one  was  to  keep  think- 
ing of  his  neighbours  in  this  'ere  world,  nobody 
would  get  on.  It's  all  a  struggle  up  a  ladder ; 
and  if  there's  a  chap  above  you  as  you  can't  pass, 
ketch  him  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck  and  chuck  him 
over  !  Don't  mind  his  cries,  for  he  would  have 
sarved  you  the  same  if  you  had  been  in  his  wa}'. 
Mind  that,  sir !  It's  all  a  struggle,  and  a  tough 
one,  too.  Every  man  for  hisself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hind'most !  ' 

Peter  was  quite  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
this  argument,  and  he  regarded  Mr  Bowles  with 
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admiration.  It  was  one  of  those  touches  of  na- 
ture which  makes  the  whole  world;  kin  ;  for  if  a 
man  gives  expression  to  our  own  preconceived 
ideas,  that  man  we  esteem  shrewd  and  sensible 
above  all  others. 

'  What's  your  philanthropists/  cried  Mr 
Bowles,  following  up  what  he  had  said,  '  What's 
your  philanthropists,  but  a  lot  of  chaps  as  have 
fought  their  way  in  the  world  like  the  rest  of  us, 
only  they've  got  the  character  of  screwing  their 
clerks  more  nor  others,  and  of  pinching  to  the 
last  farding  ?  /  ain't  a  philanthropist,  'cos  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  the  way  I've  rose;  but  they  are, 
and  try  to  hide  it  with  charity  dinners  and  soup- 
tickets  !  It's  all  rot  about  Alton's  kindness,  for  if 
you  wasn't  worth  the  expense  and  trouble,  you 
nii^ht  2:0  to  the  devil  any  hour,  and  he  would  not 
care  a  single —  ! ' 

The  more  our  volatile  friend  turned  this  con- 
versation over  in  his  mind,  the  more  decidedly 
was  he  satisfied  that  the  advice  of  Timothy  Bowles 
was  calculated  to  further  his  own  good  and  Nell's. 

Yes,  the  "goal  of  his  journey  was  glimmering 
into  view  at  last.  The  pull  up-hill  had  proved  a 
tough  and  unhappy  one,  but  how  insignificant 
was  it  all  in  contrast  with  the  glorious  prospects 
awaiting  him  at  the  top  ! 

The  valley  of  adversity  had  been  dark  and 
uncertain,  but  only  a  little  while  and  he  might 
sun  himself  in  the  blaze  of  prosperity  ! 

'  Yes,'  he  said  to  himself.    '  I've  the  ball  at  my 
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foot  now,  and  nobody  knows  better  than  Peter 
Prinkle  how  to  kick  it !  ' 

When  he  walked  out  that  afternoon  with  Nell, 
he  was  full  of  mysterious  references  to  the  future  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  enter  into  the  con- 
versation with  the  zest  he  had  expected,  but,  taking 
little  notice  of  his  hints,  she  replied  to  them  in  a 
guarded  manner,  and  was,  as  he  thought,  most 
provokingly  undemonstratiye. 

'D'ye  see  that  yilla,  Nell  ?  Would  you  like  to 
haye  one  the  same  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
out  by  Richmond,  where  Mx  Trevor  and  Mr  Al — 
no,  dash  it !  I  mean  Mr  Hendry  and  his  son,  would 
be  proud  to  visit  it  ? 3 

Nell  would  like  such  a  thing,  no  doubt,  if  they 
came  by  it  properly  ;  but  they  did  not  require  to 
live  in  such  a  place  to  insure  a  visit  from  Mr 
Trevor ;  and  as  for  Mr  Hendry — 

'I  don't  think  much  of  Mr  Hendry,  Peter  j 
for,  by  all  accounts,  he  is  a  stiff  and  haughty  man. 
At  any  rate,  if  he  would  be  too  proud  to  visit  us  in 
our  humble  home,  we  should  be  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive him  any  other  where  ! ' 

'  Tut !  There  you  are — stoopid  again  !  You 
don't  know  anything  about  Mr  Hendry.  I  wonder 
what's  the  use  of  your  talking  that  way,  Nell.' 

1  What  way,  dear  ?  Am  I  very  stupid  to-day  p' 

1  Of  course  you  are.' 

1  Then,'  she  replied,  smiling  sweetly,  '  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  so  full  of  happiness  at  seeing  my  own 
old  man  looking  strong  and  well  after  all  his 
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troubles.  I  think,  Peter,  we  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  Mr  Alton  for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  us/ 

'  Tut !  There  you.  are — stoopid  as  ever  !  What 
kindness  has  Alton  shown  us  ? ' 

'  Peter  dear,  the  results  of  it  are  strength  in 
your  limbs  and  health  on  your  cheeks.' 

'  Come,  Nell,  you're  talking  nonsense.  How 
could  Alton  put  strength  and  health  in  me,  when 
you're  always  saying  that  it's  God  Almighty  as 
does  that  ? ' 

1  Certainly,  Peter,  Mr  Alton  is  only  the  means ; 
but  in  what  better  way  can  we  thank  God  for  his 
mercies  than  by  showing  gratitude  to  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  sent  ? ' 

1  Go  on — go  on,'  he  cried  impatiently.  '  You 
should  have  been  a  clergyman  instead  of  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man  like  me  !  But  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  it's  all  humbug  about  Mr  Alton's  kindness, 
and  if  you  had  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr 
Bowles,  who  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine, 
he  would  soon  let  you  see  that.' 

Nell  answered  that  she  had  no  great  liking  for 
Mr  Bowles,  and  anything  he  might  say  would  not 
influence  her. 

'  Just  like  you  women/  he  rejoined,  with  some 
asperity.  '  You  go  and  judge  of  a  man  before  you 
know  anything  about  him,  and  stick  to  your 
opinion  like  a  postage  stamp !  Mr  Bowles  has 
shown  himself  a  friend  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  even 
you  may  acknowledge  it  when — when  what's 
going  to  take  place  docs  take  place.' 
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And  lie  nodded  and  winked  his  eye  with  the 
mystery  of  an  oracle,  but  Nell  only  shook  her  head. 

'  Bless  my  soul,  Nell ;  Pve  just  found  out  that 
he's  going  to  give  me  a  supper  in  the  '  Angel ' 
to-morrow  nisrht !  Mr  TToodrow  and  a  lot  of 
other  friends  are  to  be  there,  and,  mind  you,  it's 
all  in  honour  of  me  ! ' 

On  hearing  this,  Nell  gave  a  little  start  of 
terror  on  his  arm,  and  her  face  expressed  anxiety. 
Her  husband  was  confounded  at  this,  for  he  had 
intended  a  pleasant  surprise.  He  was  softened  by 
her  look. 

'What  is  it,  Nell  dear?' 

1  Oh,  Peter,  you  must  guard  yourself  against 
that  man.  In  expressing  my  opinion  just  now,  I 
did  not  do  so  from  whim  or  caprice.  If  you  knew 
some  of  the  things  which  Rachel  has  been  telling 
me  regarding  hirn,  you  would  see  I  am  right.  He 
is  one  of  a  coterie  of  friends  Mr  "Woodrow  has 
drawn  around  him  : — they  are  all  infidels — and 
they  do  not  believe  in  a  God  or  a  hereafter  !  But 
this  one  has  led  Mr  AVoodrow  all  wrong  ;  he  has 
taught  him  to  drink  till  he  had  to  be  carried  home 
by  the  boatmen  from  the  shore.  And,  what  is 
worse,  when  his  wife  has  upbraided  him,  he  has 
struck  her!  Oh,  Peter,  my  dear  good  man,  you 
must  take  care  of  Mr  Bowles.' 

Prinkle  was  astonished  at  this,  but  did  not 
reply  to  it. 

1  One  requires,  you  know,  to  take  care  what  he 
believes  about  a  friend.     But  it  doesn't  matter, 
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]S"ell,  for  all  the  time ;  we'll  soon  be  away  from 
them  all.' 

His  wife  was  thankful,  even  for  this,  and  called 
him  a  dear,  good  Peter.  But  he  straightened 
his  neck,  fumbled  about  his  collar,  and  tried  to 
look  big. 

1  You  see,  Xell — hem  ! ; — he  coughed.  '  When 
— hem  ! — we  are  rich,  you  know,  and  moving  in 
good  society,  it  won't  do — you  know — hem ! — to 
call  me  by  such  endearing  epitaphs  as  these ! ' 
And  he  looked  away  up  into  the  skies,  fearing  to 
watch  the  effect  of  his  words  elsewhere. 

The  heavens  shone  clear  and  bright,  but  nearer 
him,  on  his  arm,  his  wife  shuddered. 

1  Ah,  Peter,  Peter ;  if  a  place  in  society  is  to 
be  bought  at  the  cost  of  all  that  is  good  and  na- 
tural, it  is  not  a  blessing,  it  is  a  curse  !  And  if 
the  attainment  of  wealth  must  place  the  expres- 
sion of  our  affections  under  thrall,  it  is  a  dreadful 
bondage  though  its  fetters  are  of  gold  ! ' 

The  dignity,  but  yet  the  ineffable  sweetness 
with  which  his  wife  said  this,  brought  the  tear  to 
Prinkle's  eye,  and  he  caught  her  to  his  heart, 
there  on  the  lonely  beach,  with  as  much  undivided 
affection  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  Gregory  or  a  Bowles 
had  never  crawled  into  the  counsels  of  man. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

*A   SAMSON    FOR    SPORT.' 

The  last  day  of  Mr  Prinkle' s  sojourn  at  Sand- 
haven  had  come.     '  Ay,  Peter,  but  not  gone.' 

These  are  ominous  words,  but  we  would  cau- 
tion our  readers  against  the  conjecture  that  they 
refer  to  anything  as  tragic  as  befell  Caesar  on  the 
Ides  of  March.  Some  deed  less  heroic  than  a 
murder  must  suffice,  for  our  materials  are  humble 
to  a  degree  when  we  regard  those  at  the  command 
of  Eome's  historian.  True,  we  have  consj)irators, 
not  Brutus  and  Casca,  only  Woodrow  and  Bowles  ; 
we  have  the  '  Angel,'  not  the  Capitol ;  and  the 
victim  is  a  Prinkle,  not  a  Caesar. 

Since  the  night  on  which  we  first  met  Mr 
Bowles,  Mr  Woodrow  had  led  him  to  expect  in 
Prinkle  '  a  regular  Samson  for  sport ; '  and  that 
gentleman  was  considerably  aggrieved  to  find  in 
Mr  Prinkle  a  quiet  and  sober  man.  Mr  Bowles 
complained  to  Mr  Woodrow  on  this  point,  but  the 
latter  advised  delay,,  and  repeated  that  the  sport 
was  there,  and  that  it  only  required  a  little 
manipulation  to  bring  it  out,  which  would  be  done 
whenever  their  intended  victim  was  in  a  thorough- 
ly  healthy  state. 

'Wait,  Mr  Bowles,'  said TVoodrow,  'and  you'll 

see.' 

vol.  II.  15 
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But  Bowles  waited,  and  did  not  see  ;  which  led 
him  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  friend. 

'Well,  Mr  Bowles/  said  Woodrow,  one  day 
shortly  before  that  fixed  for  Prinkle's  departure, 
'the  fact  is,  I've  been  afraid  of  his  head.  But 
now  that  he  is  well,  and  you  seem  bent  on  sport, 
I  have  a  little  scheme  which,  if  carried  out  proper- 
ly, will  afford  you  the  requisite  fun,  and  please 
Prinkle  at  the  same  time.  He's  about  the  most 
sanguine  character  ever  you  knew,  and  he  is  most 
susceptible  to  flattery.  Suppose  we  give  him  a 
supper  at  the  "Angel,"  it'll  please  him  mightily; 
and  we  could  arrange  to  get  up  an  address  in  his 
honour  ? ' 

'  Capital,  capital ! '  cried  Bowles,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  at  once.  '  We'll  have 
Tucker  and  Holker,  and  a  few  other  choice  fellows 
there ! ' 

Woodrow  shook  his  head.  '  I  am  afraid  of  the 
Doctor.  He  can  never  keep  within  bounds  when 
his  spirit's  raised.' 

'  Leave  you  the  Doctor  to  me.  Tucker's  as 
gentle  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  profession.  There's 
no  company  complete  without  him.' 

'  Well,  if  you  warn  him,  I  have  no  objections  ; 
but  if  he  should  begin  an}r  of  his  pranks,  it  may 
turn  our  diversion  into  something  serious — con- 
sidering the  state  of  Prinkle's  health.' 

'  I  tell  you,  Woodrow,  you  need  not  fear.  I'll 
make  all  the  arrangements,  and  see  them  carried 
out.' 
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'  All  right.  But  you  must  allow  me  to  present 
the  address,  for  any  one  else  might  overdo  the 
affair.  Recollect,  I  want  to  please  Prinkle  as  well 
as  to  amuse  you,  and  if  it  is  to  cost  him  a  moment's 
pain  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

'  I  understand.  It's  like  taking  milk  from  a 
cow, — doing  so  for  your  own  satisfaction,  but 
giving  pleasure  to  the  animal  too.' 

f  Quite  so/  said  Mr  Woodrow ;  and  they  parted 
for  the  time. 

When  their  intention  was  notified  to  Mr 
Prinkle,  that  worthy  was  greatly  delighted,  and 
he  accepted  their  invitation  as  the  first  instalment 
of  the  honours  which  were  yet  to  be  showered  upon 
him.  And  yet,  there  was  a  something  which  made 
him  keep  the  intelligence  from  I^ell,  till  it  came 
out  casuall}T,  as  recorded  towards  the  close  of  our 
last  chapter. 

'  What  interest  can  they  possihly  have  in  me/ 
he  thought,  '  unless  they  know  what's  going  to 
happen  ?  Bowles  must  have  told  them  all,  and  they 
are  eager  to  honour  me  already.  Well,  well,  I 
wouldn't  wonder  when  Mr  Hendr}^  comes  to  hear 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  I  am  held,  but  what 
he'll  offer  to  take  me  in  as  a  partner  !  ' 

And  so  Mr  Prinkle  conjured  up  a  bright  future 
for  himself  and  wife  ;  began  calculating  the  profits 
he  should  make  from  his  partnership  with  Hendry  ; 
priced  gold  watches  and  work-boxes  for  jSTell ;  and, 
in  prospect,  settled  quietly  down  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days  !  Little  did  Nell  imagine  what  was  in 
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store  for  her  !  What  a  proud  day  it  would  be  when 
she  should  roll  along  the  streets  spluttering  the 
passers-by  with  the  mud  from  her  carriage-wheels  ! 

Go  on,  Prinkle,  with  your  castle-building.  It 
gives  vivacity  to  your  limbs,  and  a  sparkle  to  your 
eye  ;  and  nobody  grudges  it.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  same  propensity,  you  should  have  been  dead 
and  buried  long  ago  ! 

The  '  Angel '  was  the  most  ambitious  tavern  in 
Sandhaven.  There  were  those  who  called  it  el 
hotel,  but  no  one  lodged  in  it.  The  landlord — a 
prim  old  soldier — fought  his  battles  over  again  in 
the  bar,  above  which,  up  a  steep  wooden  stair, 
there  was  a  large  room  which  was  generally  given 
over  to  a  set  of  village  gossips  who  smoked  and 
drank  until  it  was  long  after  time  to  go  to  bed. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  the  supper-party  met,  and 
its  usual  frequenters  had  to  content  themselves  by 
remaining  below  to  abuse  the  landlord  for  disturb- 
ing their  '  wested  rights/ 

The  party  was  not  a  large  one.  Including 
Prinkle,  it  numbered  eleven  souls, — counting  one  for 
Mr  TToodrow.  But  it  was  varied  enough,  although 
they  all  assembled  with  one  intent, — to  make  sport 
of  their  guest.  The  room  was  redolent  with  stale 
tobacco  smoke,  but  this  did  not  detract  from  Mr 
Prinkle's  spirits,  for  he  bobbed  up  and  down,  from 
one  corner  to  another,  trying  to  remember  the 
speech  he  had  prepared  in  reply  to  the  prospective 
address.  It  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  his  appearance,  for  he  strutted  about 
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with  all  the  dignity  of  a  bantam,  his  coat  was 
buttoned  tight,  and  he  squeezed  a  smile  out  of  his 
features  to  every  one  who  saluted  him.  His  hair 
— what  remained  of  it — was  specially  distributed 
over  the  bare  part  of  his  head,  from  the  brow  up- 
wards ;  his  face  was  shining  by  reason  of  unwonted 
excitement,  and  his  little  ferret  eyes  twinkled  in 
quite  an  extraordinary  manner  from  beneath  his 
pluffy  brows — one  down  and  the  other  up. 

'  Mr  Prinkle/  said  Woodrow,  getting  him  in  a 
quiet  corner.  '  You  are  looking  well.  You  are  in 
excellent  spirits/ 

Peter  grasped  his  hand  with  both  his  own. 
'  Mr  Woodrow — sir  !  I  can  assure  you — Bless  my 
soul,  sir  !  I  can't  get  that  speech  out  of  my  head. 
Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  am  very  well.' 

'  You  must  give  us  something  good,  you  know/ 

'  Sir !     It  is  the  proudest — I  might  say — ' 

But  he  found  it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
his  speech  from  obtruding. 

Mr  Bowles  saluted  him  elliptically  in  a  corner. 
'  How  do,  Mr  Prinkle  ?  Looking  grand,  sir, — 
grand  !  ' 

Peter  was  nattered,  and  grasped  his  fleshy 
hand.  '  Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you  !  This  is  the 
— Dash  it,  sir,  I've  got  a  speech  on  the  brain !  ' 

Bowles  chuckled,  and  muttered,  'Prime, 
prime,'  as  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

The  young  doctor  with  a  prematurely  beery 
nose,  whom  Prinkle  had  met  in  the  auctioneer's 
company  once  or  twice  before,  and  as  to  the  ad- 
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visability  of  inviting  whom  Mr  Woodrow  had  ex- 
pressed a  doubt,  encountered  him  by  sheer  accident 
apart  from  the  others. 

1  Hah  !     My  good  sir,  how  well  jrou  look  !  ' 

'  Thank  you,  Doctor  Tucker.  It  is  a  proud 
moment,  sir/ 

'  You  have  been  very  successful,  I  believe,  Mr 
Prinkle.     Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.' 

And  Prinkle  accepted  his  congratulations, 
though  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  comprehend. 

'  Doctor  Tucker,  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain.' 

'  That  is  well,  Mr  Prinkle/  he  said  in  a  very 
deep  voice,  and  as  solemnly  as  a  bishop.  'A 
frank  acknowledgment  of  mercies  is  the  due  of  a 
bountiful  Providence.-' 

'  You  are  right,  Doctor.  And  I  am  glad  to 
meet  one  of  your  mind.  It  has  been  a  great  draw- 
back to  me  in  Sandhaven  that  I  have  met  so  few 
who  recognize  a  Providence  at  all  !  ' 

1  You  don't  say  so,  Mr  Prinkle  !  Heaven  help 
the  man  who  doubts  it.' 

'  Why/  thought  Mr  Prinkle  to  himself,  '  did  I 
not  know  this  man  before  ?  He  is  so  superior,  in 
some  points,  to  the  common  run  of  Mr  Woodrow' s 
friends  ! ' 

'  Harkye !  Between  you  and  me,'  whispered  the 
doctor,  '  Between  you  and  me,  Mr  Prinkle,  per- 
haps you  don't  know — for  we  intend  it  by  way  of  a 
surprise — we  mean  to  present  you  to-night  with 
a  purse  of  sovs.' 
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Peter  was  overwhelmed  with  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence. His  eyes  opened  wide,  and  lie  raised 
his  hands. 

'  Grod  bless  me  ! '  he  ejaculated.  *  It — it  is  too 
much  !  ' 

'  Xot  at  all,  Mr  Prinkle ;  you  deserve  it. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  have  appreciated 
your  silent  worth.  But  you  must  keep  your  thumb 
on  that,  for  I  have  betrayed  confidence  in  telling 
you.' 

Peter  was  so  excited  that  you  could  have 
turned  him  over  with  a  straw.  '  Dear  me  !  '  he 
exclaimed. 

1  Xow,  calm  yourself,  sir ;  I  do  hope  you  will 
not  say  that  I  have  told  you.  I  put  myself  in  your 
position,  and  I  thought  that  it  would  obviate  any 
awkwardness  on  your  part  if  I  were  to  hint  what 
we  were  about,  beforehand.' 

'  Thank  you,  Doctor,  thank  you.  God  bless 
you  !     You  are  \erj  kind.' 

And  Prinkle  shook  him  fervently  by  the  hand, 
hardly  able  to  keep  back  his  tears,  promising  him 
that  he  would  make  him  their  family  physician 
when  he  came  into  his  kingdom. 

'  Yes,  Doctor,  I  will !  You  are  the  best  man 
I  ever  met,  and  when  Xell — /  but  the  poor  fellow 
stopped  suddenly  in  a  chop-fallen  way,  for  he  had 
thought  of  something  which  money  could  not 
command. 

iXo  doubt  they  were  going  to  make  Prinkle  a 
presentation,  but  this  telling  of  it  was  a   little 
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scheme  of  the  doctor's  devising,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  confusion  in  the  mind  of  their  guest,  by 
way  of  preparing  him  for  sport. 

By  and  by,  supper  was  served,  and  the  com- 
pany was  seated  round  the  board.  Mr  Woodrow 
was  elected  to  do  the  honours  of  the  chair,  and  Mr 
Bowles  took  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Mr 
Prinkle  had  the  place  of  honour  on  Mr  Woodrow's 
right,  and  next  him  was  the  doctor,  with  his 
mystical  references  to  Providence  and  his  nasal 
protuberance  of  roseate  hue.  This  doctor  was 
nothing  to  boast  of,  either  on  the  professional 
platform  or  on  the  broader  one  of  humanity. 
With  little  or  no  practice,  he  ate  and  drank  and 
slept  at  Sandhaven,  and  kept  the  circumscribed 
community  in  a  state  of  perpetual  perturbation  on 
account  of  his  frolics.  How  he  got  his  money* 
no  one  knew  ;  but  he  was  never  known  to  borrow 
from  his  friends,  and  that  was  about  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  of  him  b}>"  way  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Without  a  single  exception,  eveiy  man  at  the 
table  had  been  made  the  victim  of  his  practical 
jokes  : — we  had  almost  forgotten  Prinkle,  but  it  is 
needless,  for  the  slight  difference  between  past  and 
present,  to  make  an  exception  of  him  !  Yet  in  no 
case  had  he  lost  a  companion  through  his  scamp- 
ishness.  He  had  always  the  better  of  his  friends 
when  drink  was  going,  for  he  would  remain  sober 
while  the  others  were  dropping  off,  in  shapeless 
incongruities  of  legs  and  arms,  into  the  seclusion 
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of  sawdust  and  spittoons ;  and  he  would  manipulate 
his  eye-glass  and  tooth-pick  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity, while  others  were  chewing  the  stumps  of 
their  cigars  and  dozing  away  in  the  last  stage  of 
intoxication.  Only  once  did  he  practise  on  Mr 
TToodrow  ;  and  that  was  one  night  lately,  when  he 
sent  him  home  from  the  '  Angel/  his  visage 
"blackened  with,  burnt  cork.  It  was  some  time  before 
Eachel  recovered  from  the  fright  she  got  on  open- 
ing the  door,  and  he  himself  was  placed  in  rather 
an  embarrassed  state  of  mind  when,  next  morning, 
he  stood  before  his  bedroom  mirror  and  viewed 
the  manner  of  his  countenance. 

Mr  Bowles  fared  worse  at  the  doctor's  hands. 
One  night  he  had  his  nose  and  cheeks  painted  a 
"beautiful  colour  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  man  who  had  done  it,  next 
morning,  and  got  treated  for  jaundice.  Another 
time,  when  he  was  helplessly  drunk,  Tucker  had 
treated  him  in  such  a  manner  that,  for  days,  he 
manifested  a  peculiar  dislike  for  chairs  and  all 
other  sedentary  commodities. 

Among  the  others  present  at  this  time  who 
have  not  been  introduced  to  the  reader,  there  was 
not  a  single  individual  whom  we  could  select 
as  a  decent  specimen  of  humanity  ;  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  roll  Bowles  and  Tucker  into  one  and 
divide  by  two,  we  believe  an  average  sample  of  the 
company  might  be  the  result. 

Mr  Prinkle,  although  unacquainted  with  any 
of  the  personages  we  have  left  unnamed,  had  met 
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them  all  in  a  casual  way,  and  lie  was  therefore 
greatly  gratified  to  find  so  many  there  to  do  him 
honour ; — men  who  had  been  able  to  discern  his 
talents  in  a  passing  word,  and  appreciate  his  worth 
from  intercourse  with  eulogizing  friends  !  At  least, 
he  thought  so. 

At  the  instigation  of  Dr  Tucker,  ^Lr  "Woodrow 
went  through  the  farce  of  saying  grace.  Prinkle 
was  most  devout  during  its  short  recital,  but 
Bowles  found  time  to  wink  a  worldly  wink  at  the 
doctor,  who  playfully  clapped  his  thumb  on  the 
side  of  his  nose  and  extended  his  fingers  in  the 
direction  of  their  guest  with  a  Mephistophilian 
squint. 

-  A  most  impressive  manner  has  3Ir  TToodrow/ 
whispered  the  doctor  to  our  friend,  immediately 
after  grace.  -  Grand  old  custom  is  grace.  Suit- 
able tribute  before  partaking  of  mercies.' 

Prinkle  had  noticed  nothing  particular!}*  im- 
pressive, but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety, and  he  was  glad  that  the  doctor  should  be 
of  the  same  mind.  He  grasped  his  hand, — 
grasping  was  rather  a  mania  with  him  that  night 
— -  I'm  proud  to  know  you,  Doctor.  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  one  who  can  stick  up  for  the 
customs  of  our  religion,  when  there  are  so  many — 
as  don't.' 

-  Very  shameful,  Mr  Prinkle  !  And  black- 
guardly cowards  they  are,  too !  I  wonder  they 
can't  take  a  lesson  from  the  lower  animals.' 

Prinkle  wondered,  too, — decidedly  ;  although 
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he  was  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reference. 

'  Look  at  the  hens,  and  cocks,  and  turkeys/ 
exclaimed  the  doctor  with  a  stretch  of  his  arm  ; 
and  Prinkle's  eyes  followed  the  direction,  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  so  many  of  these  feathered  gentry 
make  their  debut  on  the  table. 

'  Look  at  the  hens/  he  repeated.  '  The 
most  humble  denizen  of  the  poultry-yard  would 
scorn  to  swallow  the  tiniest  drop  of  water  previous 
to  thankin  g  its  Maker  ! ' 

Prinkle  was  incredulous,  but  did  not  give 
expression  to  his  dubiety  otherwise  than  by  a  look. 

'  Have  you  not  observed/  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
without  the  merest  twitch  of  insincerity  in  his 
face,  '  how  that  they  lift  their  heads  to  Heaven 
every  drop  they  take  ? ' 

Prinkle  had  noticed  this,  certainly  ;  but,  in  his 
ignorance,  believed  that  it  was  only  to  facilitate 
their  swallowing. 

1  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  made  it  a 
special  study,  and  there  are  other  virtues  than 
gratitude  and  gallantry,  to  be  learned  in  the 
poultry-yard/ 

1  It  must  be  very  interesting,  sir  ?  ' 

*  Interesting  !  Bless  you,  that  is  not  the  word. 
Positively  enthralling,  Mr  Prinkle !  Why,  will 
you  believe  it  ?  I  have  remained  a  day  and  a  night 
in  a  hen-roost  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
development  of  a  certain  affection  in  an  old  cock  !  ' 

1  You  don't  say  so,  Doctor.     It  is  wonderful ! ' 

And  Peter  would  not  have  been  more  astonished 
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had  lie  stated  that  he  had  remained  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  whale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  conversant  with  the  digestion  of 
small  fry ! 

'  Yes,  Mr  Prinkle ;  it  is  only  the  student  of 
Nature  who  can  appreciate  her  mysteries,  but  he 
is  amply  repaid  for  his  research,  for  he  finds 
"  tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything."  ' 

Now,  this  statement  transcended  anything 
which  Mr  Prinkle  could  have  imagined,  and  it 
tested  his  credulity.  Certainly,  he  would  have 
sought  a  sermon  in  many  a  corner  before  thinking 
of  a  stone,  (he  wondered  if  it  was  a  paving- stone  !) 
and  he  would  have  expected  that  a  hay-stack  should 
have  as  much  use  for  hinges  as  a  tree  for  tongues  ! 
13 ut  it  was  given  on  the  authority  of  Doctor  Tucker, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  it ;  so  he  let  the  subject 
drop  by  hinting  rnildfy  that  it  was  surety  a  great 
waste  of  books  to  put  them  in  the  water  ! 

Doctor  Tucker  had  been  watching  the  peculiar 
changes  in  his  eyes  while  these  few  ideas  were 
passing  through  his  mind,  but  when  he  expressed 
himself  so  innocently  about  '  books  in  the  running 
brooks/  he  could  maintain  his  gravity  no  longer, 
and  his  laughter  exploded.  Prinkle  would  have 
resented  this  as  rudeness,  had  Tucker  not  allayed 
his  suspicions  at  once,  by  apologizing  pointedly 
across  the  table  to  Mr  Bowles. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Bowles ;  but,  really, 
I  couldn't  restrain  myself  in  presence  of  such 
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grimaces  as  you  are  making  in  carving  that  roast.' 

The  croupier  took  his  cue  from  a  subsidiary 
wink,  and  replied,  with  a  knowing  chuckle,  that  it 
was  all  right. 

'  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  ]\Ir  Prinkle,'  ex- 
claimed, the  doctor,  turning  suddenly.  '  I  must  have 
lost  some  of  your  valuable  conversation.  But, 
you  know,  it  is  such  a  treat  to  watch  Mr  Bowles.' 

Prinkle  told  him  not  to  mention  it,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  relieved  to  think  that  the  laugh 
was  solely  on  account  of  his  fat  friend.  As  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  conversation  was  dropped  for 
a  time,  so  that  each  might  do  justice  to  the  repast. 
Xot  that  Prinkle  was  in  a  mood  for  eating,  but 
that  Doctor  Tucker,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
had  expressly  starved  himself  for  the  occasion, 
might  lay  a  comfortable  foundation  for  the  drink 
that  was  to  follow.  Peter  looked  busy  and  very 
important,  and  he  cut  his  meat  into  dainty  bits, 
and  touched  them  up  with  mustard  in  quite  an 
artistic  fashion. 

1  Come  on,  2>Ir  Prinkle,'  said  Mr  Woodrow, 
eyeing  his  plate,  'you  are  not  doing  anything  at  all. 
Let  me  send  you  a  slice  of  this.' 

'  No,  no,  Mr  Woodrow  ;  not  at  all.  No,  thank 
you.  You  see,  sir,  that  when  the  heart  is  full,  the 
stomach  is  under  the  impression  that  it  has  got 
its  share !  ' 

'  Certainly,  Mr  Prinkle.  But  don't  hurry 
yourself.  Keep  as  calm  as  possible.  I  hope  you 
have  prepared  a  speech  that  will  do  you  credit, 
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and  me  also.  You  must  remember  you  are  an  old 
servant  of  mine/ 

' Pie's  proud  of  me  !  '  lie  thought. 

'And  I  have  a  special  interest  in  such  an 
occasion/ 

Peter  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  whis- 
pered, 

'  Mr  Woodrow,  sir  !  This,  I  can  assure  you 
all,  is  the  proudest,  I  might  say,  the — ' 

'  Quite  so,  Mr  Prinkle.  But  not  now.  Wait 
a  bit,  and  keep  your  sentiments.' 

'  Bless  my  soul,  sir ;  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
about !     I  wish  my  speech  was  delivered.' 

'  Calmness  is  everything,  Mr  Prinkle.' 

1 And  brandy?' 

1  The  worst  thing  you  can  take.' 

'  I  thought  it  gave  a  fellow  assurance  ? ' 

'Not  assurance — rashness.' 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  listening  throughout, 
although  he  did  not  appear  to  do  so,  interposed  at 
this  juncture. 

1  Try  a  little  brandy,  Mr  Prinkle.' 

'  Thank  you,  Doctor ;  but  Mr  Woodrow  is  just 
telling  me  it  is  the  worst  thing  I  can  take.' 

( Nonsense,  Mr  Woodrow.     I  am  astonished/ 

'  You  must  recollect,  Doctor,  that  our  friend 
has  a  speech  before  him  to-night.' 

'  The  more  reason  he  should  imbibe.  Don't 
tell  me  what  is  best  for  body  and  soul — I  know- 
Take  a  drop,  Mr  Prinkle.' 
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Peter  contented  himself  with  half  a  glass,  in 
which  he  drank  the  doctor's  health. 

'  Capital  thing  brandy,'  rejoined  the  doctor, 
*  nothing  better  before  making  a  speech  or  going 
to  a  christening  !  ' 

Poor  Prinkle  shook  his  head.  He  never  went 
to  christenings. 

'  Ah,  you  are  not  married,  sir  ?  ' 

(  Oh,  yes,  I'm  married.' 

'  No  children  ?  Ah — I  see — I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir.     Very  delicate  point.'' 

1  Oh  no — not  at  all,  Doctor,'  replied  Prinkle, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern.  '  We  have — in  fact 
— no  children — as  yet.' 

'  Ah  —  of  course  !  Your  good  health,  Mr 
Prinkle  ;   and  better  luck.' 

'  Thank  you,  Doctor ;  you  are  a  generous  fellow.' 

As  Mr  TToodrow  was  engaged  with  a  gentle- 
man on  his  left,  Tucker  took  the  opportunity  to 
tap  Prinkle  confidentially. 

'  By  the  way,  Mr  Prinkle,'  he  whispered,  '  isn't. 
it  a  wonderful  idea  that  of  Mr  Woodrow's  about 
having  no  soul !  I  can't  understand  how  he  can 
live,  and  entertain  such  a  notion.' 

1  Indeed,  Doctor,  it  is  most  extraordinaiy.  I 
know  I  should  die  if  I  lost  mine.'' 

1  More  than  likely,  sir.  But  I  can't  understand 
how  a  fellow  can  maintain  his  respectability  with- 
out holding  some  faith  or  other,  right  or  wrong.' 

Peter  hadn't  studied  the  subject  so  thoroughly 
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as  to  be  able  to  answer  Mm,  or  even  comprehend 
the  remark  ;  but  he  replied,  '  I  believe  you're 
right,  Doctor.' 

'I  can  conceive  of  a  scientist  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  soul  and  yet  behaving  himself  like 
an  average  Christian,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  set 
his  heart  on  a- study  which  unfolds  to  him  daily 
some  new  wonder  or  delight.  He  feels  that  he 
has  something  to  live  for,  and  he  is  never  satisfied. 
He  builds  up  a  theory  which  he  yet  hopes  the 
world  may  accept,  or  he  passes  his  days  in  the 
articulation  of  the  results  of  his  research  till  he 
realizes  the  proof  of  an  hypothesis  of  his  own. 
But  let  his  studies  yield  him  no  result,  or  let  them 
yield  every  result,  even  to  the  satiating  of  his 
mental  appetite,  his  energies  will  then  relax,  and 
if  he  has  no  new  subject  on  which  to  lay  hold,  or 
if  he  has  no  melior  natura  (as  Bacon  calls  it)  on 
which  to  fasten  his  faith,  he  will,  I  think,  in  a  very 
short  time,  tumble  off  to  the  devil ! ' 

Prinkle  listened  and  tried  to  follow  him,  till 
his  mind  was  distracted.  His  mouth  was  open 
and  his  eyes  were  wide. 

'  Mr  Prinkle,  are  you  a  psychologist  ?  ' 
Now,  this  was  plain  speaking,  and  his  relief 
was  ineffable. 

'  Oh,  no,  Doctor  Tucker.     I  used  to  be  with 

Mr  Woodrow,  but  I'm  in  the  wholesale  line  now.' 

'  God  bless  me,  sir ! '  he  exclaimed.    '  Ah,  I  see. 

Then  you  are  quite  able  to  follow  my  remarks  ? ' 

'  Oh,    quite.5     And  Prinkle   was   afraid    the 
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ground  might  swallow  him  up  for  telling  such  a 
fearful  lie  ! 

'Again,'  continued  the  doctor,  striving  to 
restrain  his  risible  propensities.  '  Again,  I  can 
imagine  a  man  who  has  a  paragon  of  a  wife,  being 
able  to  live  a  respectable  life,  even  although  he 
may  not  believe  in  a  soul.-' 

1 1  could  quite  believe  it,  sir  ?  '  he  ventured ; 
but  he  was  considerably  taken  aback  when  the 
doctor  invited  him  to  state  the  grounds  of  such 
belief.     He  blushed  awkwardly. 

1  What  sort  of  a  wife  did  you  say,  Doctor  ? ' 

'  A  paragon  of  a  wife — one  with  no  equal/ 

'That's  just  what  I  thought  you  meant/  he 
answered  quickly.  '  Well— 3  suppose  if  the  man 
didn't  live  respectably  of  his  own  accord,  she 
would  make  him  do't  whether  he  would  or  no  ! ' 

The  doctor  took  a  fit  of  coughing,  but  re- 
covered. 

1  Ah,  that  is  rather  a  practical  view  to  take  of 
it !  But  what  I  meant  is  this.'  And  he  laid  the 
points  of  his  forefingers  together.  '  You  would 
observe  that  I  premised  that  the  manner  of  the 
man's  life  should  be  voluntary.  Weil,  if  a  man 
has  a  noble  wife,  he  has  something  to  live  for, 
something  which  it  is  a  delight  to  please.  She  is 
to  him  what  the  soul  is  to  you  and  me,  his  better 
nature.  But  let  his  faith  in  that  woman  be  shaken, 
or  let  her  die,  and  you  shall  see  what  becomes  of 
the  man.     What  do  you  think  he'll  do  ?  ' 

1  Go  to  her  funeral,  perhaps.' 

VOL.   II.  16 
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Doctor  Tucker  corrected  him  sharplj',  and  in. 
such  a  deep  voice  that  Priukle  started. 

'  He'll  go  to  the  devil,  sir  !  ' 

Peter  was  at  his  wit's  end,  and  much  as  he  ad- 
mired the  fluency  of  the  doctor,  he  wished  devoutly 
that  he  would  change  the  subject  or  his  seat. 

'  But  you  see,  Mr  Prinkle  ;  everybody  can't  be 
a  scientist,  and  every  man  can't  have  a  paragon 
of  a  wife  so  long  as  the  fair  sex  is  constituted  as 
at  present,  but  every  one  may  feel  that  he  has  a 
soul,  and  it  is  this  divine  instinct  which  saves  the 
like  of  you  and  me,  who  are  ordinary  men,  from  the 
temptations  and  calamities  of  life.  Pass  the  brandy, 
Mr  Prinkle.  But  how  our  friend  who  denies  that 
he  has  a  soul,  and  seems  to  be  without  any  distinct 
aim  in  living,  can  get  along  so  steadily,  I  do  not 
understand.' 

(  Suppose  we  ask  him  ?  '  and  Prinkle,  in  his 
desperation,  thought  this  was  a  capital  idea  if  it 
would  only  cut  the  throat  of  the  doctor's  philo- 
sophical treatise. 

'  No,  no,  Mr  Prinkle.     The  brandy,  I  said  ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  cried,  for  in  his 
mental  aberration  he  had  offered  the  salt  instead. 

The  doctor  poured  a  small  quantity  of  the 
spirit  into  a  glass,  and  took  up  a  flask  incased  in 
wicker-work,  with  the  name  '  Drioli '  scrawled 
across  the  label. 

{  Mr  Prinkle,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Mara- 
schino ? ' 

He  was  puzzled  for  the  moment,  nor  did  he  like 
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to  confess  his  ignorance,  but  his  face  beamed  bright 
with  intelligence  again. 

1  Oh,  ves ;  often.   But  I've  never  heard  her  sinsr. 

It  was  too  much  for  human  nature.  The  doctor 
laid  aside  the  flask  of  liqueur  and  succumbed  to 
laughter,  alike  regardless  of  Pr inkle's  feelings  and 
his  own  decorum. 

Our  friend  was  slightly  disconcerted  by  this  ; 
but  owing  to  the  renewed  affability  of  the  doctor, 
he  conjectured  that  some  other,  and  not  he,  had 
been  the  cause  of  Tucker's  cachinnation. 

"When  the  table  was  cleared,  Mr  TToodrow 
rose  and  informed  the  company,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Mr  Prinkle,  that  he  had  a  pleasant  duty 
to  perform.  On  hearing  this,  Tucker  slapped 
Peter  on  the  back,  perhaps  rather  roughly,  for  he 
spilt  his  brandy  and  broke  a  glass. 

Peters  heart  jumped  nearly  out  of  his  custody, 
but  he  did  not  reproach,  for  he  felt  that  his  time 
was  coming.  He  filled  another  glass,  tasted  it, 
and  kept  it  before  him. 

Mr  TToodrow,  on  his  own  testimony,  was  a 
man  of  few  words.  He  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  their  guest's  acquaintance,  in  different  capacities, 
for  more  years  than  he  cared  to  name  ;  and  he 
would  confidently  affirm  that  a  more  trustworthy 
servant,  a  more  enlightened  friend,  and  a  more 
genial  spirit,  never  had  existence.  It -was  in  this 
latter  capacity  that  they  met  with  him  to-night, 
and  it  was.  a  pleasure  for  him  (Mr  TToodrow)  to 
be  the  medium  selected  to  convev  to  Mr  Prinkle 
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the  well- wishes  of  the  community  as  expressed  hv 
the  handsome  address  which  he  now  held.  And 
turning  to  Mr  Prinkle,  he  said :  '  I  beg  of  you  to 
receive  this  tribute  to  sterling  worth  ;  and  I  have 
only  to  express  the  hope  that,  into  whatever  land 
you  go,  or  to  whatever  sphere  destiny  may  call 
you,  you  will  carry  a  kind  remembrance  of  the  few 
friends  who  have  met  in  your  honour  to-night.' 

Prinkle  took  the  address  into  his  trembling 
hand,  and  the  chairman  concluded  by  calling  for 
a  bumper  in  honour  of  their  guest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  Each  knew  that  the  sport  of  the 
evening  was  commencing,  and  they  shouted  with 
a  will,  if  so  be  that  it  might  inflame  Prinkle  the 
more.  After  the  manner  of  such  gatherings  in 
Sandhaven,  each  had  a  cry  of  his  own.  One  sten- 
torian voice  was  for  '  Prinkle  and  Liberty  ! ' 
Another  for  '  Prinkle  and  Jollity  ! '  And  a  third 
for  '  Prinkle  and  Fraternity  ! ;  "Which  three — 
Liberty,  Jollit}r,  and  Fraternity — constituted  the 
motto  of  this  little  circle.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  apt  had  the  order  been  reversed,  for 
out  of  Fraternity  had  come  forth  Jollity,  and  by 
reason  of  Jollity  the  Sandhaven  authorities  had 
thought  lit,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  Liberty  of  some.  Bowles  shouted 
till  he  was  hoarse  for  '  Prinkle  Evermore ! ?  and 
when  there  was  a  lull  on  a  sombre  motion  from 
the  doctor,  that  gentleman,  in  a  deep  •  and  appro- 
priately sepulchral  voice,  gave  '  Prinkle  and  Pe- 
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ligion  !  '  as  liis  toast.  This  last  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  Walls  re-echoed  with, 
the  cry  of  '  Prinkle  and  Religion  !  '  and  the  noise 
was  brought  to  a  climax  when  Tucker  led  off  the 
refrain — 

1  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
He's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
Prinkle' s  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
"Which  nobody  can  deny ! ' 

And  in  the  same  musical  strain  they  began  to 
inquire  among  themselves  if  there  was  any  one 
who,  on  after  thoughts,  might  be  inclined  to  deny 
the  sentiment ;  but  as  no  one  seemed  so  inclined, 
they  fell  to  again  with  the  assertion  that  Prinkle 
was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  varied  the  refrain  by 
agreeing  that  "Woodrow  was  jolly  good  too  ! 

4  Hip  !  Hip ! !  Hoor— aa ! ! ! ' 

And  they  all  got  comfortably  into  their  seats 
again,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  on 
Tucker's  right,  whose  chair  had  been  surrep- 
titiously withdrawn  during  the  commotion,  and 
his  hinder  part  was  brought  into  violent  collision 
with  a  brass  spittoon,  which  was  squashed  as  flat 
as  a  breakfast  plate,  and  rendered  useless  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  moment  for  Mr  Prinkle's  oratorical  effort 
had  arrived,  and  the  tumult  of  applause  broke  out 
with  renewed  violence  when  he  rose.  He  felt 
very  shaky  on  his  legs,  and  when  he  opened  his 
.mouth  to  speak,  it  remained  open,  for  the  first 
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sentence  of  his  prepared  speech  was  forgotten.  - 
He  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose  and 
coughed  vigorously,  as  if  to  provoke  his  ideas,  but 
they  remained  as  unresponsive  as  the  waters  of 
Lethe.  Things  were  becoming  serious.  His  head 
was  in  a  maze.  He  looked  along  the  table,  and 
his  excited  eyes-  seemed  as  if  they  might  burst. 
He  did  not  move,  and  if  his  face  could  not  boast 
the  composure,  his  lips  possessed  the  silence  of 
the  Sphinx. 

The  whole  company  presently  commenced  to 
move  in  a  magic  circle  of  which  he  was  the  ec- 
centric pivot ;  Mr  Bowles,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  was  miles  and  miles  away ;  and  our  poor 
dumb  orator  was  more  and  more  bewildered  when 
they  seemed  to  rise  in  mid-air,  continuing  their 
giddy  motion,  as  if  they  were  practising  a  series 
of  rudimentary  revolutions  previous  to  darting 
off  for  an  orbit  of  their  own.  The  dead  silence 
following  so  much  noise,  had  something  weirdly 
in  it  for  Prinkle,  and  he  was  faint  and  giddy. 

To  do  the  company  justice,  their  silence  was 
respectful  to  a  degree,  for  a  man  will  feel  even  for 
an  enemy  when  he  is  in  labour  with  a  speech. 
The  doctor  called  his  attention  to  the  brandy,  and 
Prinkle  took  one  desperate  gulp.  There  was  a 
movement  in  the  dry  bones  of  his  memory ;  he 
found  his  speech  at  last ;  and  with  the  fearlessness 
of  a  Horatius  he  dashed  into  the  middle  of  it. 

Olr  Woodrow,  sir ! '  he  exclaimed  with  de- 
termination and  precision — as  much  as  to  say,, 
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'  if  I  have  kept  you  waiting  for  my  speech,  you'll 
get  it  now  with  a  vengeance ! '  For  he  kept 
plunging  on,  regardless  of  period  or  punctuation. 
'  Mr  Woodrow,  sir,  and  gentlemen  !  I  can 
assure  you  all  thac  this  is  the  proudest  I  might 
say  the  pinnaclest  moment  of  my  exchequered  life/ 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause,)  '  for  little  did  Peter 
Prinkle  imagine  when  his  infant  eyes  opened  on 
the  wondering  world  at  Putney  that  the  day- 
would  come  some  night  when  an  assemblage  of 
his  fellow — fellow — his  fellow '  (but  nowise  could 
he  lay  hold  of  the  proper  word,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood there  would  have  been  another  break,  had 
the  doctor  not  suggested  c worms').  'Yes!  his 
fellow-worms  would  meet  to  honour  him  as  jrou 
have  done.'  (Good,  good.  But  one  gentleman 
who  took  decided  objection  to  the  worms,  groaned 
dismally.  Prinkle  was  incensed  at  this  sign  of 
disapprobation,  the  more  so  that  it  broke  the  back 
of  his  speech.  He  turned  fiercely  on  the  de- 
linquent.) '  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  if 
we  are  not  worms — worms  of  the  dust — grovelling 
worms — for  to-day  we  are  flourishing  and  to-morrow 
we  are  cast  into  the  oven  like  a  wapour  that  wan- 
isheth  away  ! '  And  Peter  drew  himself  proudly 
up,  for,  from  the  roars  of  applause  with  which 
this  was  received,  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  the 
objector.  He  felt  that  he  was  riding  gallantly 
through  the  storm,  so  he  cast  his  prepared  speech 
to  the  winds,  and  began  to  extemporize  with  ve- 
hemence.    '  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  speaking  from 
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the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  an  eventful 
career  it  is  the  most  sublimest  period  of  my  ex- 
istence and  I  feel  as  if  I  was  standing  in  airy 
bewilderment  on  the  pinnacle  of  human  great- 
ness ready  to  throw  myself  down  as  a  cumberer 
of  the  ground !_ '  (This  was  too  brilliant  to  re- 
main unnoticed,  and  the  company  was  consumed 
with  applause.  Prinkle  was  intoxicated  with  this 
new  delight.)  •  ISo  words  of  mine  however  elo- 
quent could  thank  you  sufficient  for  this  mag- 
nificent testimony  of  your  'steem  !  Gentlemen 
if  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  and  every  one  of 
them  was  a  House  of  Commons  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  me  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  gratitude 
I  cherish,  but  I  haven't  and — and  more's  the  pity ! 
Gentlemen  I  look  upon  you  as  the  bully- works  of 
the  British  Constitution.  We  often  read  of  the 
bully-works  in  the  papers  and  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  them  in  private  life. 
God  save  the  Queen ! '  So  Prinkle  continued 
jumping  from  one  idea  to  another,  and  there  is 
no  saying  where  he  might  have  landed  had  he 
not  stumbled  on  the  peroration  of  his  prepared 
speech.  '  Forget  you  !  "No,  gentlemen,  I  never 
will!  Let  the  future  be  however  bright  I  icill 
remember  you.  Though  the  merryads  of  count- 
less stars  that  stud  the  'firmary  at  night  was  to 
drop  golden  soverings  on  my  placid  brow  you 
shall  never  be  defaced  from  my  heart  !  Yes,  I 
will  remember  you  for  ever  and  ever,  even  after  I 
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have  emerged  into  that  bourn  from  which  a  com- 
mercial gentleman  gets  no  returns  !  ' 

Prinkle  sat  clown,  feeling  that  this  rhetorical 
flourish  had  covered  him  with  glory  ;  and  he  kept 
wiping  his  brow,  trying  to  look  as  unconcerned  as 
if  the  applause  which  shook  the  ceiling  were  un- 
heard. 

TThen  the  company  began  to  settle  themselves, 
and  comparative  silence  was  restored,  Doctor 
Tucker  got  upon  his  legs,  with  benign  yet  solemn 
smiles  wreathing  round  his  nose,  desiring,  with  the 
chairman's  permission,  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

■  I  feel/  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  might  have 
proceeded  from  the  cellars.  '  I  feel/  he  repeated 
slowly,  with  his  hand  in  his  bosom  so  that  Bowles 
asked  what  he  did  feel,  and  advised  him  '  to  ketch 
hold  of  it  and  fetch  it  out.' 

1 1  feel/  he  said,  brightening  up  as  with  an 
accession  of  strength,  '  that  I  cannot  allow  such  an 
auspicious  occasion  as  this  to  pass  without  declaring 
the  unmitigated  delight  with  which  I  have  listened 
to  Mr  Prinkle's  oration.  It  is  only  once  in  a  life- 
time that  a  man's  heart  may  be  gladdened  by  such 
living  words,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that, 
whether  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  nation's  senate,  ILr  Prinkle  would  add 
another  to  the  illustrious  names  which  have  shed 
a  glory  on  the  Saxon  tongue  !  '  (Applause.)  '  No 
words  of  mine  could  describe  that  speech  of  his, 
and  I  am  forced  to  appropriate  those  of  another. 
In  passing  a  eulogium  on  Burke's  book  on  the 
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French  Revolution,  the  eminent  theologian  Paine 
— Tom — Thomas — '  he  repeated,  looking  down  at 
Prinkle.  But  that  gentleman  was  so  bus}^  with 
self-gratulation  on  his  past  effort,  that  he  only 
caught  the  last  word.  He  bobbed  his  head  and 
replied,  '  Thomas — of  course,  Doctor — I  know — 
sometimes  called  Didynius.' 

'  Exactly/  rejoined  Tucker,  amid  much 
laughter.  '  Thomas  Paine,  sometimes  called  Didy- 
mus !  This  eminent  saint  eulogized  Mr  Burke's 
book  as  "an  unsystematical  display  of  paradoxical 
rhapsodies,"  and  it  is  only  by  these  words  that  I 
can  characterize  the  speech  of  our  guest.'  (Much 
applause,  during  which  Mr  Prinkle  kept  graci- 
ously bobbing  his  head.)  '  Take  it  for  all  in  ail,  we 
ne'er  shall  hear  its  like  again !  '  (Renewed  ap- 
plause.) '  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  testify 
how  sorr}r  we  are  at  the  immediate  prospect  of 
parting  with  our  friend,  but  personally  this  regret 
is  the  more  poignant  that  I  have,  only  since  com- 
ing into  this  place,  learned  to  reverence  the  man 
who  blends  the  spirit  of  the  psj^chologist-with  the 
clear-eyed  faith  of  the  neophyte,  who,  w7hile  he 
recognizes  the  mystery  of  life,  is  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it !  But  we  must  recollect  that 
the  Metropolis  hath  greater  claims  than  we  to  the 
steady  hand,  the  refined  spirit,  and  the  genial 
nature  of  which  Sandhaven  has  deprived  it  for  the 
last  fortnight ;  and  besides,  we  must  remember 
that  Mr  Prinkle  has  his  work  before  him,  and  we 
can  sympathize  with  him  if  he  does  show  himself 
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anxious  to  return  to  London,  when  we  know  of  the 
glorious  harvest  that  awaits  him  there! '  (Applause.) 
*  Gentlemen,  I  shall  detain  you  with  only  one  word 
more — for  I  am  aware  of  the  part  of  our  programme 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr  Bowles — and  that 
is  to  testify  to  Mr  Prinkle's  high-toned  piety  and 
purity  of  doctrine. '  The  company  could  hardly 
maintain  their  gravity  under  the  merry  twinkle  of 
the  doctor's  eyes,  but  they  behaved  well.  '  In  this 
degenerate  age,  when  there  are  so  many,  what 
Bacon  calls,  "  discoursing  wits  who  delight  in  gid- 
diness and  count  it  bondage  to  fix  a  belief,"  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  and  exchange  sentiments  with 
one  who  clings  tenaciously  to  the  good  old  doctrines 
of  our  forefathers — and  mothers,  and  who  holds  with 
the  Christian  poet  Shelley  who,  in  one  of  his  many 
beautiful  Sunday  hymns,  affirms  that 

11  Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  liberty, 

alone  can  give  the  bliss, 

"Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  "with  eternity.  "  ' 

(Loud  applause  from  all  save  Mr  Woodrow,  who 
knit  his  brows  at  the  speaker,  as  if  he  thought 
he  was  carrying  his  levity  too  far.)  'Xow,  gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  conclude — as  the  parson  says — by 
wishing  our  friend  a  full  share  of  the  world's  pros- 
perity, and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr  Prinkle 
will  remember  our  little  meeting  "  while  the 
lamp  holds  on  to  burn,"  and  that  he  shall  be  none 
the  less  happy  for  having  met  with  us  all  "  when 
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the  lamp  is  shattered,  and  the  light  in  the  dust 
lies  dead." ' 

The  loud  roars  of  applause  mixed  with  uncon- 
trolled laughter  with  which  the  doctor's  speech 
was  rewarded,  jarred  as  a  harsh,  unmeaning  sequel, 
in  Prinkle's  opinion,  to  such  a  magnificent  effort. 

Poor,  faithful  man  !  His  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears  as  he  listened  to  what  in  his  simplicity  he 
thought  was  the  outpouring  of  an  earnest  heart  ; 
but  when  the  strange  sequel  of  laughter,  ironical 
cheers,  and  ill-timed  jests,  was  at  its  height,  he 
could  have  risen  in  his  indignation  and  cursed 
them  for  boors.  Mr  Woodrow  alone  was  unmoved; 
and  when  the  noise  had  somewhat  abated,  he  bent 
towards  the  doctor,  behind  Prinkle's  back,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm  and  whispered  with  not  a  little 
agitation,  '  Doctor,  you  were  ill-advised.  It  was 
far — far  too  much.' 

Tucker  gave  a  responsive  '  Humph  !  '  but  Mr 
"Woodrow's  reproach  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
the  least  bit  ashamed. 

Although  he  did  not  seem  to  do  so,  Prinkle 
heard  what  passed  behind  him,  and  a  shudder 
went  through  his  frame  when  the  suspicion  crossed 
him  that  the  doctor's  speech  was  all  a  bitter  jest ! 
But  he  tried  to  get  this  idea  out  of  his  head,  for 
the  thought  was  hideous. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  were  laughing  and 
talking  uproariously,  some  of  them  even  attempt- 
ing to  gibe  their  guest,  making  remarks  on  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  flattering  him  as  pointedly 
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though  not  with  the  same  polish  as  the  doctor.  A 
knot  of  them  had  staggered  from  their  seats,  aud 
were  gathered  round  Mr  Bowles  eagerly  whisper- 
ing, and  at  times  bursting  with  fresh  guffaws, 
swearing-  immoderately  and  in  cold  blood. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  honest  friend  be- 
gan to  doubt  his  company,  for  the  more  they  drank 
the  more  offensive  were  they  in  their  familiarities  ; 
and  he  could  see,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  that  the 
masks  of  friendship  were  dropping  off,  revealing 
that  they  were  Philistines  indeed.  Then  he  thought 
how  much  happier  he  would  have  been  with  JSTell. 
1  Good  Nell,'  he  thought,  '  I  wonder  what  she's 
doing  now  !  '  But  little  did  he  suspect  that  his 
wife's  eyes  were  upon  him  even  then  while  he 
thought  of  her,  and  that  a  step  or  two  would  dis- 
cover her  face  crimson  with  indignation  and  burn- 
ing with  wrath,  as  well  it  might ! 

But  again,  Prinkle  began  to  reproach  himself 
with  having  entertained  such  suspicions  as  these, 
for  were  they  not  there  to  honour  him,  and  did 
they  not  intend  to  present  him  with  gold  ?  And 
in  his  generosity  he  framed  excuses  for  the  worst, 
for  was  it  not  quite  natural  that  they  should  be 
excited  with  wine  ?  So,  when  the  conversation 
became  general  again,  he  entered  into  it  with 
better  humour,  joined  in  the  repartee,  and  was  al- 
together very  jolly  with  the  rest. 

At  last,  Mr  Bowles  struggled  to  his  feet  to  per- 
form what  he  termed  a  c  dooty ; '  and  Prinkle 
strove  to  look  as  unconscious  as  if  the  doctor  had 
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kept  the  cat  in  the  bag.  The  retired  auctioneer 
looked  very  much  out  of  his  own  sphere — or  box. 
His  ideas  were  all  in  a  jumble,  and  his  words 
knocked  up  against  each  other  in  defiance  of  all 
order  and  sense.  But  as  our  history  does  not 
hang  on  the  utterances  of  Mr  Bowles,  suffice  to 
say  that  he  concluded  his  speech  with  a  creditably 
humble  appreciation  of  his  own  oratorical  powers. 
'  Tim  Bowles/  he  said,  '  is  not  much  of  a  speechi- 
fier,  so  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  do  better  than  chuck 
this  little  purse  with  its  contents  to  our  friend  Mr 
Prinkle,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  joy  in  which  his 
friends  hold  him,  which  I  now  do/  And,  as  good 
as  his  word,  he  '  chucked  '  a  netted  purse,  through 
which  the  bright  pieces  were  shining,  across  to 
their  guest;  and  he  sat  down, much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction and  to  that  of  the  company. 

The  touch  of  the  precious  metal  sent  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  through  the  recipient,  who  fain  would 
have  ascertained  the  amount,  but  in  common 
courtesy  dared  not.  When  he  rose  to  thank  them, 
you  could  see  from  his  overflowing  ej^es  that  he 
was  grateful,  and  no  doubt  his  heart  smote  him,  in 
that  he  had  allowed  such  ungenerous  suspicions 
with  regard  to  the  givers  to  cross  his  mind. 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  his  voice  faltered  with 
the  very  truth  he  spoke.  '  I — I — I  am  very  grate- 
ful. God  knows  I  am  not  a  rich  man — and  such 
a  gift  as  this  is  very  acceptable  to  a  poor,  hard- 
wrought  man,  who  does  his  best  but  makes  a  bare 
living  !  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  given  me, 
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and  for  the  spirit  which  made  you  give  it.  I — I 
— I  am  very  grateful,  and  if  I  had  a  blessing  to 
give — it  would  descend  on  you  all.  I — I  can't  say 
any  more — it  will  be  a  great  joy  to  my  wife's  heart 
— God  bless  you — I  am  very  grateful  !  ' 

And  the  poor  man — poorer  than  ever — sank 
down  in  his  chair  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

'0  Ye!  who  for  a  moment's  play  outrage  the 
holiest  instinct  of  a  brother's  heart,  perhaps  ye 
would  not  jolt  the  lamp  so  ruthlessly,  if,  in  a  broken 
journey  further  on,  ye  could  see.,  as  we  see,  the 
light  in  the  dust  lying  dead  ! 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  Prinkle  re- 
covered from  his  fit  of  tears,  for  never  did  a  man's 
heart  swell  with  more  intense  gratitude  than  was 
his  at  this  moment ;  and  his  tears  were  for  honest 
joy.  Joy  that  he  had  received  that  which  is  as 
new  life  to  one  who  has  to  maintain  a  show  of  re- 
spectability while  poverty  is  crushing  all  spirit  out 
of  his  existence.  Joy  that  he  would  be  able  to 
vindicate  to  3Tell  the  kindness  of  Mr  Bowles  whom 
she  had  despised.  Joy — and  what  greater  can  at- 
tend a  generous  heart  ? — that  he  was  loved  and 
honoured  by  his  fellow-men  ! 

'  You  see,  sir,'  he  said,  turning  to  Mr  "Woodrow, 
'  it  is  much  better  than  a  legacy,  for  none  of  my 
friends  is  dead  !  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  for 
being  so  weak.  I  don't  know  what  to  do — I  feel 
so  happy — I  feel  as  if  I  could  fly  up  !  ' 

1 1  quite  appreciate  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
Mr  Prinkle.     A  gift  is  much  better  than  a  legacy.' 
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'Yes,  sir/  rejoined  Prinkle;  and  there  was 
something  like  the  light  of  genius  in  his  eye  when 
he  added,  '  A  legacy  dries  tears,  but  a  gift  draws 
them/  Mr  Woodrow  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears 
at  this,  and  eyed  him  narrowly. 

( You  are  quite  epigrammatical,  Mr  Prinkle  ! ' 

'I  don't  know  what  that  means,  sir.  If  it 
means  happy,  I  am  happy,  sir.  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
at  peace  with  all  the  world  ! ; 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so/ 

1  Mr  Woodrow/  he  whispered,  '  do  you  re- 
member about  Mr  Alton  and  his  manager  ?  ' 

Mr  Woodrow  nodded. 

f  Well,  don't  be  afraid,  sir.  I'll  do  what  you 
advised.  It's  all  right,  sir.  Peter  Prinkle' 11  show 
that  he  has  forgiveness  in  his  heart  for  even  the 
like  of  Gregory  ! ' 

1  That  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr  Prinkle  ;  and 
you  are  a  downright  honest  fellow/ 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  am  sure.  Wasn't  it  kind 
of  you  all  to  make  me  such  a  present  ?  There's  no 
doubt  the  money  will  be  very  welcome  when  we 
get  home,  but  it  isn't  so  much  that  as  the  kind- 
ness that  has  prompted  it.  I  feel  better  than  I 
have  been  for  a  long  time  !  It's  just  the  same  as 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  getting  away  from  the 
City  for  a  day  to  wander  among  the  ferns  and 
flowers ! ' 

In  spite  of  Peter's  exuberance,  Mr  Woodrow 
was  restrained,  and  looked  altogether  as  if  he  had 
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much,  rather  his  friend  had  not  shown  so  much 
delight. 

'  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Prinkle,'  he  said,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  '  that  this  present  was  totally  un- 
expected so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  been 
taken  by  surprise.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the 
purse  was  in  your  hand.  But  I  need  hardly  say 
that  if  I  had  been  asked  to  contribute,  I  should  not 
have  refused/ 

'  Oh,  sir,  don't  speak  of  it.  I  know  you  too 
well  to  think  otherwise.  But  they  are  perhaps 
better  able  to  afford  it  than  you — with  all  respect, 
sir.  And,  besides,  sir,  your  friendship  for  me  has 
been  much  better  than  gold !  Ay,  sir,  than  much 
fine  gold  !  ' 

The  simple  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke, 
cut  Mr  Woodrow  to  the  heart ;  for  was  it  not  he 
who  had  brought  forward  this  affectionate  man  as 
a  Samson  for  the  sport  of  the  rag-tag  and  bob-taiL 
of  the  frequenters  of  an  English  watering-place  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  brandy  began  to  take  effect  on 
our  friend,  who  became  more  talkative  than  wise. 
He  left  his  seat,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  swagger, 
passed  from  one  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  them  individually  for  the  honours  they 
had  conferred. 

But  the  company,  as  a  whole,  were  in  want  of 
sport. 

'  A  song  from  Mr  Prinkle  ! '  cried  the  doctor ; 
and  immediately  such  a  ruffing  commenced  that 
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Peter,  with  a  good  grace,  considering  their  kind- 
ness, could  not  refuse.  While  he  was  looking 
serious  and  wiping  his  lips,  casting  about  in  his 
memory  for  the  words  of  his  only  song,  the  doctor 
got  upon  his  legs. 

'  Gentleman,'  he  cried,  '  while  our  friend  is 
thinking  over  what  he  shall  sing,  we,  in  prospect- 
ive, will  pledge  his  health  and  song : — 

Fill  the  bumper  fair  ! 

A  song  from  Peter  Prinkle, 
Every  stave  we  hear, 

Shall  smooth  away  a  wrinkle ! ' 

The  burst  of  laughter  which  followed  this  was 
enough  to  put  a  song  out  of  any  man's  head;  but 
Prinkle  got  up,  and  in  a  straggling  air  began  to 
express  his  love  for  a  certain  brown  jug.  But  he 
had  only  got  into  the  second  verse  when  he  came 
to  a  dead  halt,  for  he  had  lost  the  words.  Nothing 
daunted,  and  in  hopes  of  redeeming  their  favour, 
he  jerked  out  that  if  he  couldn't  sing  a  song  he 
would  be  at  home  in  a  breakdown. 

'  Certainly.  A  breakdown ! '  they  cried.  '  Mr 
Prinkle's  breakdown  ! '  So  he  immediately  began 
"to  satiate  their  desire  by  stepping  out  on  the  floor. 

We  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers  know  what  a 
breakdown  is  ?  Why,  next  to  a  low  comic  song, 
there  is  nothing  so  undeservedly  popular  as  a 
negro  breakdown,  among  the  frequenters  of  our 
Music  Halls ;  and  there  is  no  dance  in  which  a 
man  looks  so  utterly  ridiculous.  It  is  a  hornpipe 
in  clogs  ;  and  instead  of  the  silent  and  delicate 
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twinkling  of  feet,  you  have  the  coarse  gestures  of 
the  legs,  the  dust  of  the  highway,  and  the  noise  of 
the  devil  ! 

Mr  Prinkle  commenced  his  by  walking  quickly 
round  in  an  imaginary  circle,  with  his  shoulders 
braced  back  and  his  fists  drawn  up  to  his  breast 
on  either  side.  'When  he  had  performed  this  evo- 
lution several  times,  he  came  into  the  centre  with 
a  hop,  and  began  a  desperate  shuffling  and  clat- 
tering with  his  feet,  which  lasted  for  a  minute, 
gradually  fetching  up  the  noise  to  a  climax,  which, 
when  reached,  he  finished  by  a  dexterous  hop  on  the 
one  foot,  lifting  the  other  high  enough  to  endanger 
the  equilibrium  of  a  novice,  and  bringing  it  down 
with  such  a  bang  to  the  floor,  that  it  astonished 
the  glasses  and  decanters  on  the  table.  His  audi- 
ence roared  and  laughed  at  the  grotesque  figure  of 
their  Samson,  and  were  so  thorou^hlv  delighted 
that  they  demanded  an  encore.  But  Prinkle  was 
for  the  time  too  exhausted  to  comply ;  and  he 
showed  this,  when  trjdng  to  get  into  his  seat,  by 
falling  across  the  table  and  smashing  some  glass. 
This  pleased  them  mightily  ;  but  when  he  began 
to  recover,  he  found  that  he  had  spoiled  his  dig- 
nity, for  they  chaffed  him  unmercifully,  and  made 
no  mystery  of  the  fun  with  which  they  regarded 
him. 

'  You've  got  an  ear  for  dancing  as  well  as  for 
music/  cried  Bowles,  '  and  I  wish  you  jov  on  'em 
both  ! ' 

The  sarcastic  wav  in  which  this  was  said,  made 
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Peter  forget  their  kindness  for  the  moment,  and 
he  retorted : 

'  I  don't  know,  Mr  Bowles,  if  I've  got  more 
ears  nor  you ;  but  I  make  good  use  of  them, 
though  they  mayn't  he  as  large  as  yours  !  ' 

Bowies'  face  and  auricular  organs  afforded 
ample  scope  for  a  blush,  which  was  painfully  evi- 
dent when  the  company  applauded  Prinkle  vo- 
ciferously. 

'Perhaps,  so,  Mr  Prinkle,'  he  answered  angrily; 
*  but  you've  more  lip  than  I  have,  and  a  deal  more 
impudence.' 

Doctor  Tucker,  seeing  that  a  rumpus  was  in- 
evitable if  this  style  of  retort  were  continued,  im- 
mediately called  off  Prinkle' s  attention. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Mr  Prinkle  ?  We  say,  in  common  parlance,  that 
one  man  has  an  ear  for  music,  while  another  has 
none,  yet  both  are  generally  furnished  with  the 
normal  complement  of  two  and  no  more.' 

But  Prinkle  was  excited,  and  he  would  not 
take  time  to  think.  He  answered  snappishly,  '  It 
don't  matter  a  fig.  P'raps  he's  an  ear  in  his  inside ; 
but  I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing  of  Atomy, 
thank  God  ! ' 

<  Atomy,  Mr  Prinkle  !     "What  is  Atomy  ? ' 

'  Atomy  ! '  he  shouted,  violently  disgusted  with 
the  doctor's  ignorance.  'Don't  you  know  what 
Atomy  is  ?  Why,  sir,  you  make  your  living  off 
Atomy !  ' 

'  Indeed  ! '     The  doctor  was  not  aware  of  it. 
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'Atomy — you  ignoramimus — is  a  dirty  book 
as  tells  us  what  we're  made  up  of,  and  nobody  reads 
it  as  lias  any  respect  for  themselves — and  doctors  ! ' 

The  laughter  which  greeted  this  definition  of 
Anatomy  was  the  more  hearty  that  it  was  at 
Tucker's  expense,  a  pleasure  rarely  enjoyed  by  his 
friends. 

1  Faith  ! '  he  cried,  '  3Ir  Prinkle  is  determined 
to  snub  those  who  would  honour  him.  Surely,  sir, 
there's  a  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  your  dream/ 

'  Devil  a  dream,  my  dear  Doctor.  I'm  wide- 
a-wake  ! '  he  answered  with  tipsy  levity.  '  Give  us 
your  hand.  It's  all  right,  Doctor.  We're  jolly 
companions  every  one  —  Good  health/  And 
Prinkle,  in  the  excess  of  his  good- will,  would  have 
smothered  him  in  his  arms. 

Then  he  rushed  from  his  seat,  determined  to 
make  friends  all  round.  '  B — Bowles,  you  pot  o' 
money — '  he  cried,  offering  his  hand.  l  Give  us 
your  hand — hie  ! — too.  An'  we're  jolly  com- 
panions every  one.  B — Bowles — you're  a  sly  ol' 
rascal !  Wha'  makes  you  go  to  the  wrong  'ouse  ? 
No  offence,  ol'  cock — my  b'loved  ol'  auctioneer  ! 
Give  us  your  hand,  my  boy — hie  ! — Possesh  your 
soul  in  patience — Mis — sr  Bowles — I — I've  no 
ill  feeling — devil  a  one  !  Hoor-aa  ! — Hoor-aa  !  * 
he  shouted,  in  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  holding 
Bowles  with  his  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
carelessly  waved  a  glass  on  high  and  drenched  him 
with  its  contents ! 

Bowles,  furious  at  the  laughter  which  resounded 
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through  the  room,  and  wild  with  rage,  sprang  to 
his  feet  in  an  instant,  grappled  the  astonished 
Peter  round  the  middle,  tore  him  over  crashing 
furniture  and  glass  to  the  open  floor,  and  flung 
him  from  him  to  the  wall !  Peter  was  thunder- 
struck ;  but  Bowles,  with  a  face  bursting  with 
passion,  thrust  aside  all  interference  and  threw  off 
his  coat. 

'  Come  on — you  drivelling  idiot,  come  on  ! ' 
Pr inkle  was  livid,  and  his  eyes  shot  fire.  A 
woman's  shriek  was  heard  above  the  cry  and  the 
din  !  Nothing  would  keep  him  back,  and  with  a 
wild  imprecation  he  made  a  blind  rush  at  his 
antagonist ! 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Rachel  and  Nell,  who 
had  been  left  alone  by  master  and  husband. 

Fain  would  Nell  have  kept  her  husband  beside 
her  on  the  last  night  of  their  sojourn,  but  Peter 
was  too  full  of  his  own  importance  in  prospect  of 
the  supper,  and  he  must  go. 

'  Then,  will  you  promise  to  take  care  of  your- 
self, Peter  dear  ?  You  know  it  is  my  great  love 
for  you  that  makes  me  ask  you.' 

'  Of  course  I'll  take  care  of  myself — why 
shouldn't  I  ? ' 

1  And  you  will  watch  the  wine  ?  You  know  it 
is  never  good  for  you,  my  dear  husband/ 

Prinkle  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  her 
shoulder  and  kissed  her. 

'Yes,  Nell  dear,  I'll  take  care.     But  I  must 
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go  off,  or  they'll  chaff  nie  for  having  wet  cheeks,  I 
declare  !  Give  me  another  kiss.  Good-bye,  dear,, 
and  God  bless  you !  You'll  be  a  proud  woman 
when  your  husband  comes  home  ! ' 

And  he  hastened  off  to  join  Mr  Woodrow  who 
had  promised  to  wait  for  him.  Rachel,  in  her  turn, 
being  left  alone,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  sought 
Nell ;  and  the  two  women  walked  away  along  the 
shore. 

In  their  frequent  intercourse  these  two  had  ex- 
changed confidences  with  each  other,  and  now  they 
were  more  like  sisters  in  love  and  sympathy  than 
the  recently-made  friends  they  really  were.  Let 
them  turn  the  conversation  as  they  would,  Nell 
knew  that  Rachel's  thoughts  were  with  her  master, 
and  it  was  quite  as  obvious  to  Rachel  that  Nell 
was  solicitous  for  her  husband. 

'  I  most  sincerely  hope/  said  Rachel,  '  that  Air 
Woodrow  won't  remain  longer  in  this  wretched 
place.  His  companions  have  changed  him  so 
utterly  that  I  wish  he  were  rid  of  them.  I 
know  it  is  a  bleak  prospect  your  leaving  us  to- 
morrow/ 

1  And  I,  just  as  earnestly,  wish  we  were  out  of 
it.  No  doubt  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  my  husband 
so  far  as  his  health  is  concerned,  but  I  notice  a 
strange  influence  over  him,  which  I  think  pro- 
ceeds from  Mr  Bowles.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
this  night  were  past.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but 
I  have  a  strange  fear,  Rachel.' 

1  In  what  ?     For  whom  ?  ' 
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Nell  stopped  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of 
her  friend. 

'  You  tell  me  that  of  these  men  who  are  met 
at  the  "  Angel/'  there  is  not  one  who  has  the  fear 
of  God  before  him  ?  ' 

'  There  is  not  one/ 

'  And  that  there  are  drunkards  among  them  ? ' 

( There  are/ 

'That  two  of  them  are  separated  from  their 
wives,  and  that  one  beats  his  ?  ' 

'  It  is  true/ 

'  Then/  she  cried,  somewhat  excitedly,  as  her 
eye  lighted  up,  c  what  interest  have  they  in  my 
husband  that  they  should  meet  to  honour  him  ? 
I  am  fearful,  Rachel,  that  it  is  all  a  mockery ! ' 

Her  friend  was  dubious.  c  Surely  not/  she 
said ;  '  how  could  they  do  that  ?  ' 

At  the  very  idea  of  this,  Nell  became  more  and 
more  excited,  till  the  blood  tingled  in  her  veins. 
'  How  could  they  do  it  ? '  she  cried.  ( If  they  are 
as  you  tell  me  they  are,  they  are  unscrupulous 
and  bad.     I  tell  you,  Rachel,  I  must  go  back/ 

'  No,  no/  she  exclaimed.  '  You  must  not. 
Even  if  it  is  as  you  suspect,  a  woman's  presence 
would  only  afford  more  scope  for  their  ridicule/ 

Nell  bit  her  lip,  as  if  she  tried  to  restrain 
herself. 

'  Rachel,  you  do  not  know  me.     The  man  is 
not  living  who  would  ridicule  me  with  credit  to 
himself.     I  do  not  boast,  but  I'll  face  any  man  , 
when  my  cause  is  just.     I  shall  go  back,  now/ 
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And  she  stopped.  *  "Will  you  go  with  me,  Each  el, 
or  will  you  not  ?  ' 

'  If  you  are  determined,  I'll  go.' 

And  without  another  word,  the  two  women 
turned  towards  the  town. 

After  a  bit,  Nell  spoke. 

'  You  seem  to  doubt  my  prudence,  Rachel. 
But  you  need  have  no  fear.  I  shall  not  interrupt 
them.  I'll  let  them  say  what  they  please,  and  I'll 
be  thankful  if  nothing  worse  than  words  pass 
between  them !  But  my  husband  has  a  bitter 
tongue  if  he  imagines  deceit,  and  they  may  resent 
it  in  another  way  than  by  words.  Let  us  walk 
faster.' 

And  as  the  two  women  hurriedly  retraced  their 
steps,  few  words  passed  between  them,  for  they 
were  both  filled  with  anxious  thoughts. 

When  they  reached  the  '  Angel/  they  sought 
the  ear  of  the  landlord  who  was  a  much  more  re- 
spectable man  than  the  generality  of  his  customers. 
Nell  told  him  that  it  was  her  husband  who  was 
being  entertained  up-stairs ;  that  an  address  was 
to  be  presented ;  and  she  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  he  could  place  them  in  a  position  from  which 
they  might  overlook  the  ceremony.  The  good- 
natured  man  let  her  know  that  he  could  appreciate 
the  pride  with  which  a  wife  would  look  on  such  a 
scene,  and,  without  more  ado,  he  conducted  them 
up-stairs.  The  door  of  the  room  was  standing  open, 
but  inside  there  had  been  placed  a  folding- screen 
to  protect  the  company  from  draught. 
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'  'Now,  ladies,'  whispered  the  landlord,  f  if  you 
remain  quiet,  you  may  see  without  being  seen ; 
but  you  shall  have  a  better  view  directly,  for  I'll 
order  the  first  waiter  who  goes  in,  to  remove  that 
screen  a  little  to  the  side.' 

'  Thank  you,  thank  you/  said  Nell  in  an  under- 
tone.    '  You  are  very  kind.' 

*  This  room,'  he  said,  opening  the  next  door, 
*  is  a  private  one.  If  you  should  observe  any  of 
the  gentlemen  coming  out,  you  may  step  in  here, 
and  no  one  will  know.' 

Both  women  were  profuse  in  their  thanks,  and 
the  landlord  bowed,  and  walked  down-stairs.  Nell 
was  put  more  at  her  ease  by  the  respectful  bearing 
of  the  man,  but  she  was  none  the  less  eager  to  watch 
and  hear. 

Doctor  Tucker  was  at  this  moment  in  the 
act  of  addressing  the  company,  and  Nell  listened 
to  all  that  was  said,  with  pent-up  breath.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  what  has  al- 
ready been  described;  and  we  shall  leave  to  be 
imagined  with  what  indignation  a  devoted  wife 
watched  insult  after  insult  heaped  upon  the  man 
she  loved.  When  she  saw  one  attempting  to  fix 
a  newspaper  to  his  coat,  it  was  only  by  Rachel's 
strongest  effort  that  she  was  kept  from  rushing  in. 
Indeed,  she  had  enough  to  do  in  making  her  keep 
the  peace  ;  but  when  the  quarrel  arose  in  which  we 
left  the  company,  Nell  threw  her  back,  and  watched 
the  proceedings  with  her  teeth  set  and  her  fists 
clenched  by  her  side,  as  if  eager  to  avenge.    "When 
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she  saw  lier  husband  rush  at  Mr  Bowles  the  ex- 
citement overpowered  her.  With  a  cry  she  clasped 
her  hands  on  her  face,  and  fell  back  into  Rachel's 
arms.  But  she  came  to  herself  in  a  moment,  and  it 
required  a  steady  nerve  to  watch  what  followed. 

Prinkle  was  no  match  for  his  wild  brute  of  an 
antagonist,  and  he  might  have  fared  badly  had  the 
whole  company  not  interposed.  He  was  carried 
wild  and  screaming  from  the  encounter,  and  when 
he  came  within  reach  of  the  table  he  tore  the  cover 
from  it,  shattering  every  glass  and  decanter  on  the 
floor. 

The  noise  brought  up  the  landlord  in  hot  haste, 
and  he  ran  towards  Mr  Bowles  who  was  still 
straggling  in  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

1  For  shame,  Mr  Bowles  !  For  shame  that 
you  should  touch  a  harmless  man!  I!  If  he 
exclaimed,  drawing  himself  up  with  some  dignity. 
'  Do  you  think  I  would  fight  with  a  man  like  you  ? 
Not  another  word,  sir,  or  I  shall  call  in  those  who 
will  restore  peace  at  the  cost  of  your  liberty  !  For 
God's  sake,  Mr  Woodrow,  quiet  this  disturbance 
if  you  can !  The  whole  street  will  be  in  an  uproar 
directly.' 

While  this  was  taking  place  Nell  was  lying 
helpless  in  Rachel's  arms,  but  by  the  time  she  was 
able  to  comprehend  anything,  she  breathed  more 
freely  that  the  disturbance  was  past,  and  that 
there  was  an  immediate  prospect  of  the  party 
breaking  up. 

But  before  one  of  them  should  stir  from  the 
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room,  the  landlord  vowed  that  they  must  make 
good  his  loss  by  the  smash. 

Mr  "Woodrow  at  once  proposed  that  they 
should  all  bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  but  Prinkle 
would  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

'  Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken.  If  one  of  you 
has  treated  me  xingenerously  to-night — and  that, 
too,  in  a  moment  of  excitement — for  which  I  for- 
give him,  do  you  think  that  that  takes  from  my 
heart  the  gratitude  I  bear  you  all  ?  No  !  There 
is  no  one  here  who  shall  pay  for  what  I  broke ! 
It  is  a  pity  this  took  place,  but  we  have  all  had 
too  much  drink — there's  not  one  to  blame  more 
than  other — and  I  think  we  should  all  part  as 
friends.  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am  say- 
ing, and  if  you  had  come  through  what  I  have 
experienced  for  the  last  five  minutes,  you  would 
be  sober,  too.' 

Bowles,  still  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  felt 
the  advantage  Prinkle  had  over  him  in  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  up ;  and  he  kept  swearing 
under  his  breath,  as  if  he  were  being  beaten 
with  stripes. 

'I  tell  you/  cried  Prinkle,  'not  one  of  you 
shall  pay  a  penny.  Landlord,  what's  the  dam- 
age ? ' 

'  The  matter  of  thirty-five  shillings  or  a  couple 
of  pounds.' 

Prinkle  immediately  proceeded  to  pull  the 
presentation  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  while  he 
-was  unloosing   the  strings,  there  was  a  deadly 
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pallor  on  every  face,  and  they  stepped  back  in 
ominous  silence  "from  the  table. 

'There's  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  landlord,'  he 
cried,  throwing  them  on  the  table.  '  If  you  find 
it  is  not  sufficient  you  can  tell  Mr  Woodrow  after- 
wards, and  I'll  settle  with  him.' 

'  Yes,  sir/  replied  the  landlord,  looking  nar- 
rowly at  the  coin ;  '  but  I  am  afraid— indeed,  I 
am  certain — that  these  are  not  gold.  They  are 
brass  counters ! ' 

'  ^Yh. — wh — what ! '  shrieked  Prinkle,  as  the 
terrible  reality  flashed  across  his  mind.  '  They 
are  what  ? ' 

'  Only  counters,  sir.' 

Mr  "Woodrow  caught  the  purse  from  Prinkle, 
and  poured  the  contents  into  his  hand,  examining 
them  closely.  Having  satisfied  himself,  he  drew 
up  proudly,  as  if  for  the  first  time  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  despicable  meanness  of  his  adopted 
friends. 

'  Shame ! '  he  cried,  as  with  vehemence  he 
threw  the  coins  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  con- 
cocted the  plot.  '  Shame  on  you  !  And  you, 
Tucker ;  if  I  had  the  strength  which  I  once  had, 
I'd  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  vour  miserable 
life  ! ' 

The  company  drew  back.  Poor  Prinkle  was 
standing  out  from  the  rest,  as  still  as  marble  and 
as  white.  He  wondered  if  he  was  in  a  dream,  nor 
could  he  realize  the  depth  of  despair  into  which 
lie  had  been  reduced  in  so  short  a  time  ! 
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'  All  counters  ! '  he  cried,  like  one  in  his  sleep. 
'  My  Grod  !  '  and  he  fell  forward  like  a  dead  man 
on  the  table. 

A  number  of  those  whose  '  wested  rights '  had 
been  disturbed,  had  nocked  up-stairs  on  hearing 
the  noise,  and  being  nowise  peaceably  inclined, 
they  cried  '  Shame  ! '  on  the  trick. 

Nell  had  smothered  her  indignation  so  far, 
but  to  see  her  husband  in  such  a  pitiable  plight, 
was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood. 

In  a  moment  she  was  standing  over  him,  and 
with  Mr  Woodrow's  assistance  she  tried  to  raise 
him. 

'  Peter,  Peter  dear, — come  with  me/ 

The  poor  man  raised  his  distracted  face  to 
hers,  put  his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  was  aided 
to  his  feet. 

1  Oh,  Nell/  he  cried  wearily,  '  where  will  this 
end?' 

i  Hush,  Peter,'  and  she  kissed  his  brow. 

At  sight  of  this,  a  titter  passed  through  the 
company,  wTho  would  have  gone  out  had  they 
been  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  men  who  had  assem- 
bled doggedly  at  the  door,  evidently  bent  on  mis- 
chief. In  fact,  Rachel  was  there,  with  all  the 
volubility  of  an  enraged  woman  recounting  the 
dastardly  trick.  Nell  had  maintained  a  stronger, 
and,  perhaps,  wiser  command  over  her  temper 
than  she,  but  even  the  iron  strength  of  her  de- 
termination wTas  hardly  sufficient  to  suppress  the 
indignation  that  raged  within  her. 
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Prinkle,  with  his  white,  scared  face,  was  lean- 
ing on  her  shoulder,  and  likely  enough  they  would 
have  passed  out  quietly,  had  not  Mr  Bowles,  who 
stood  in  their  way,  leered  upon  him  insolently. 

'  Oh,  Nell,  Nell/  he  cried,  hiding  his  face  in 
terror,  '  keep  rue  from  that  man  ! ' 

The  wife  still  tried  to  command  herself,  and 
she  demanded,  in  a  low  voice  that  quivered  with 
suppressed  passion,  '  Will  you,  sir,  allow  us  to 
pass  ? ' 

Bowles  did  not  deign  to  move,  but  answered 
with  insolent  familiarity, 

1  There's  room  enough  without  disturbling  me, 
my  pretty  madam.' 

The  bonds  of  Nell's  wrath  were  burst  at  last, 
and  scarcely  had  the  words  passed  from  his  lips, 
ere  a  blow  planted  on  his  teeth  sent  him  reeling 
to  the  table. 

This  was  greeted  with  a  rapturous  shout  from 
the  door ;  and  Bowles,  with  the  fury  of  a  cat, 
prepared  to  spring  at  her.  But  she  stood  her 
ground. 

'  One  step  nearer,'  she  cried  fearlessly,  '  and 
stronger  arms  than  mine  shall  defend  an  injured 
woman ! ' 

<  That  they  will,  ma'am !  That  they  will ! ' 
was  shouted  by  way  of  encouragement  from  the 
door;  and  Bowles  was  intimidated  when  he  saw- 
several  sturdy  fellows  press  into  the  room. 

*  You  have  maddened  me  to  address  you,'  cried. 
Nell,  looking  round  with  flaming  eyes,  '  which  in 
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a  calmer  moment  I  would  have  scorned  to  do ! 
Men  you  call  yourselves  !  Curs  you  are — miserable 
and  masterless  !  Confessing  no  rule  but  the  lust 
of  your  debased  appetites,  you  skulk  aside  from 
the  paths  of  honest  men  to  satiate  yourselves  on 
that  from  which  a  higher  instinct  would  recoil  I 
Bah  !  whv  do  I  speak  with  you  ? — is  there  not  a 
wife-beater  among  you,  and  God  knows  what 
worse  ?  But  you  acknowledge  no  Grod  ! — let  me 
pass.  I  may  as  well  look  for  rare  breeding  in  a 
wandered  dog,  as  for  common  honest}"  in  such  as 
you  !     Come  with  me,  Peter,  and  leave  these.' 

The  most  brazen-faced  was  abashed  at  this. 
A  passage  was  respectfully  opened  for  Nell  and 
Peter  by  those  who  had  assembled  on  the  landing. 
Mr  TVoodrow,  without  even  a  parting  sign  to  his 
late  companions,  followed  with  Rachel. 

Tucker  was  the  next  to  go,  but  he  was  roughly 
jostled  as  he  went ;  indeed,  so  were  they  all.  But 
the  men  kept  their  indignation  for  Bowles,  who, 
completely  cowed,  tried  to  pass  with  the  rest. 
They  jostled  him  on  the  stair ;  one  threw  a  pot  of 
beer  in  his  face ;  and  they  sent  his  hat  spinning 
before  him  into  the  street.  When  he  stooped  to 
lift  it,  they  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and 
before  he  knew  where  he  was,  they  had  carried  him 
shoulder-high  to  the  nearest  pump,  where  they 
soused  him  to  their  hearts'  content,  amid  the  wildest 
hooting  and  yelling  that  ever  disturbed  the  streets 
of  Sandhaven. 

Next  morning,  Mr  "Woodrow  and  Rachel,  Mr 
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Prinkle  and  Nell,  took  their  departure  for  London 
by  an  early  boat. 

No  one  knows  what  ITr  Bowles  endured  while 
he  remained  a  further  few  days  by  the  sea.  Even 
when  his  rheumatism  allowed  him,  he  could  not 
venture  on  the  promenade  but  some  big  boatman 
would  wink  at  him  in  a  manner  broadly  suggestive 
of  a  previous  acquaintance  ;  and,  even  when  he 
left  a  week  later,  as  he  tried  to  skulk  unobserved 
among  the  passengers  going  on  board,  a  big  fellow 
on  the  pier,  with  a  huge  coil  of  rope  on  his  arm, 
singled  him  out  and  called  him  by  his  name. 

He  came  to  the  side  of  the  steamer. 

1  Did  you  call  on  me  ?  '  he  asked  gruffly. 

The  man  regarded  him  with  a  broad  grin.  '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  did  you  drop  your 
hat?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  demanded  with  in- 
dignation, wishing  devoutly  that  the  crowd  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  around  him  were  in  the  sea. 

•  'Cos  I  found  this  one  lyin'  in  the  street,  near 
the  pump  where  they  soused  you  a  week  ago  ! 
You'd  better  have  it — it'll  sarvetokeepyou'umble.' 

And  the  fellow  drew  from  behind  him  a  smashed 
hat  literally  saturated  with  mud,  and  tossed  it  on 
board. 

'  It  mayn't  be  in  good  repair,  sir  ;  but  there's 
no  mistake  about  it — it's  yours  !  ' 

Mr  Bowles,  who  was  naturally  exasperated  by 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  arose  from  the  pier  and 
among  the  passengers  around  him,  shook  his  fist 
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at  the  man  with,  imbecile  rage ;  but  the  steamer 
started,  and  lie  could  do  no  more. 

Good-bye,  Mr  Timothy  Bowles  ;  and  we  are 
only  sorry  that  Peter  Prinkle  had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  wishing  you,  as  you  left  the  pier,  a 
pleasant  passage  home.  It  could  have  added  but 
little  to  your  discomfort,  and  it  would  have  been 
as  unction  to  his' soul. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MR   PRINKLE    MAKES  UP    TO    THE    LADIES. 

If  Peter  doubted  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr 
Alton's  kindness  before,  he  had  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue to  entertain  such  uncharitable  notions  when 
he  returned  to  London.  Owing  to  the  excitement 
of  that  night  at  the  '  Angel/  his  nervousness  and 
headaches  had  returned,  though  not  with  their  old 
violence,  but  sufficiently  to  make  it  evident  to  Mr 
Alton  that  his  servant,  although  quite  willing  to 
attempt  it,  was  hardly  in  a  fit  state  for  work.  The 
kindness  with  which  he  inquired  about  his  health, 
and  how  he  had  got  on  when  away,  fairly  softened 
Mr  Prinkle,  and  he  blurted  out  the  whole  story  of 
the  mock  presentation.  Mr  Alton  was  indignant, 
but  tried  to  soothe  him,  for  he  was  painfully  affect- 
ed while  recounting  his  wrongs. 

1  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Prinkle/  he  said,  laying 
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his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  '  you  have  been  treated  in 
a  most  dastardly  manner  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  ;  but  cheer  up,  and  don't  let  your- 
self be  overcome,  and  we'll  see  by  the  afternoon 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  I'd  like  you  to  feel 
that  you  have  other  than  enemies  in  the  world.' 

'  Oh,  sir/  he  cried,  '  Nell  and  I  were  never 
over  talking  about  your  kindness  all  the  time  we 
were  away.' 

'  Tut — tut ! '  he  laughed.  ( I  was  only  doing 
my  duty  to  a  man  who  has  served  me  well/ 

And  Peter,  in  his  simplicity,  was  just  about  to 
remark  that  this  was  exactly  the  view  Mr  Bowles 
had  taken  of  it,  but  he  checked  himself  in  time. 

1  Oh,  no,  sir.  There's  not  many  masters  would 
have  treated  me  as  you  have.' 

Mr  Alton  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute. 
Til  tell  you  what,  Mr  Prinkle.  Get  you 
away  home  ;  pack  up  a  few  shirts  and  things,  and 
be  ready  for  me  at  the  five  o'clock  train.  A  day 
or  two  in  the  country  will  set  you  up  again. 
We've  lots  of  room,  and  I  can  promise  you  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  Hall.' 

'  Sir,  I  would  be  very  happy,  but  I  can't  leave 
my  wife.' 

1  Leave  your  wife  !  Certainly  not ;  I  never 
dreamed  of  that.  Get  a  cab,  Mr  Prinkle  ;  and  as 
I'm  not  very  busy  now,  we'll  go  together  and  see 
your  wife,  so  that  there  be  no  mistake.  Come 
on ;  I'm  determined  to  make  you  all  right.' 

1  Oh,  sir,'  cried  Prinkle,  fairly  overwhelmed, 
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*  d'ye  mean  to  come  to  my  house !  I'm  very 
proud,  and  it's  very  kind.  It's  not  a  very  fine 
house,  but  it's  comfortable,  and  if  my  wife  doesn't 
wear  fine  clothes,  she's  a  lady  for  all  that  ! ' 

Mr  Alton  was  amused,  but  entreated  him  to 
make  haste. 

"When  they  alighted  from  the  cab,  Nell  was  in 
a  state  of  apprehension  at  seeing  Mr  Alton  with 
her  husband,  but  when  she  observed  the  easy  de- 
meanour of  the  former  and  the  beaming  face  of 
the  latter,  she  was  reassured,  and  offered  a  most 
respectful  welcome. 

Nell  did  not  try  to  conceal  her  gratitude  as 
she  listened  to  Mr  Alton's  proposal,  but  she  an- 
swered meekly,  though  firmly,  that,  as  they  were 
quite  unused  to  the  society  of  ladies  moving  in 
the  sphere  of  those  at  Ashfield  Hall,  and  as  their 
residence  there  would  be  a  continual  source  of  ex- 
citement to — (here  she  glanced  at  her  husband) 
herself,  she  must  decline.  But  to  show  Mr  Alton 
that  she  appreciated  his  kindness,  she  said,  '  If  it 
were  possible  to  get  a  quiet  lodging  in  the  village, 
we  should  feel  more  at  home,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  kindness/ 

Mr  Alton  quite  understood  the  purport  of 
Nell's  glance,  but  answered, 

*  Mind  you,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  our  folks 
at  the  Hall.  We  are  all  plain  people.  Mr  Tre- 
vor, your  old  boarder,  is  there';  and  so  is  Miss 
Clayton — she  tells  me  she  was  once  in  your  house 
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"when  a  girl.      You  would  be  made  very  com- 
fortable. 

I  Still — '  said  In  ell,  smiling — '  not  that  we 
don't  recognize  your  goodness  in  urging  us,  or 
doubt  the  welcome  we  should  get,  but  when  my 
husband  and  I  have  lived  so  long  in  our  plain 
way,  you  see  it  would  be  a  little  time  before  we 
could  be  suited  to  another  groove/ 

'  "Well,  well,  it  is  quite  true.  But,  now  when 
I  think  of  it,  you  could  be  housed  very  comfort- 
ably at  the  lodge  with  my  old  gardener.  He's  a 
most  inoffensive  man,  and  I  know  he'll  be  de- 
lighted.' 

Nell  closed  with  this  proposal  at  once,  and  Mr 
Alton  left  them,  giving  careful  instruction  to  be 
in  time  for  the  train  on  the  same  evening. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Prinkle  was  in  high 
dudgeon,  and  expressed  himself  thus — 

I I  never  saw  the  match  of  it,  Nell !  Just  as 
we  was  about  to  be  exaltered  into  a  high  position, 
you  put  your  foot  in  it.  I  don't  know  but  what 
Mr  Alton  meant  to  make  some  proposals  to  me ; 
and  besides,  you've  no  idea  what  a  lift  it  would 
have  given  me  in  the  warehouse !  I  do  wonder 
"where  your  senses  was  ! ' 

]STell  tried  to  point  out  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  would  have  been  beset  had  they  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  the  Hall — how  inferior 
they  should  have  felt,  both  in  manners  and  in 
-  dress. 
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'  And,  after  all,  dear/  site  said,  ' it  would  only 
be  for  a  week  or  two  at  most ;  and  it  would  make 
us  cramped  and  uneasy  when  we  returned  to  our 
own  quiet  home,  after  all  the  grandeur  and  afflu- 
ence of  Ashfield  Hall/     But  he  was  not  satisfied. 

'  More  than  that ;  you  don't  know  what  this 
old  gardener  is-!  You  should  have  taken  more 
care.     You  have  been  very  rash/ 

1  Indeed,  dear,  I  know  nothing  about  the  man. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  ' 

'I  should  rather  think  you  know  nothing 
about  him.  If  you  had,  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
have  jumped  at  the  offer  so  quickly.  Bless  my 
soul,  Nell,  he — he's  a  Scotchman  ! ' 

She  was  relieved  at  this,  for,  from  the  horror 
depicted  on  Prinkle's  face,  old  Willie  might  have 
had  the  plague. 

'  Well,  Peter  dear,  is  there  any  harm  in  being 
a  Scotchman  ? ' 

'  Harm,  Nell,  harm  !  Bless  my  soul,  is  that 
all  you  know  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  there's 
rather  curious  insects  about  all  these  Scotchmen  ?  ' 

'  No,  dear,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken.-' 

'  Perhaps  you  think  so,  but  you  are  mistaken, 
nevertheless !     And  besides  that,  I  believe  he'll 
keep  blowing  away  at  the  baptists  all  day  ! ' 
'  The  what,  dear  ?  > 

1  The  baptists.  Don't  you  know  what  the  bap- 
tists are  ?  They're  these  long  things  that  they 
blow  such  noises  out  of  with  stupid  ribbons  hang- 
ing to  them ! ' 
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'The  bagpipes,  Peter,  the  bagpipes/ 

'  Well,  dash  it !  you  knew  very  well  what  I 
meant.' 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the 
generality  of  illiterate  and  untravelled  English- 
men, with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain,  are  as  untruthful  as  they  are  absurd. 
And,  in  view  of  this,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  bad 
that  we  should  grudge  our  northern  neighbours 
the  very  good  opinion  of  themselves,  which  a 
merciful  Providence  has,  beyond  doubt,  vouch- 
safed to  them. 

Peter  went  to  Ashfield  fully  expecting  to 
meet  with  a  boor,  not  overly  clean  perhaps,  in  the 
person  of  the  gardener  there  ;  and  he  was  taken 
with  surprise  to  find  that  Willie  Scott,  though 
rough  in  his  exterior,  was  an  eminently  respect- 
able man. 

At  first,  he  tried  to  take  his  fun  off  the  old 
fellow  by  propounding  the  most  ridiculous  ques- 
tions, but  Willie  was  quite  his  match  in  answer- 
ing ;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  pose 
Peter  in  his  turn. 

'My  man,'  Willie  had  said,  'your  knowledge 
seems  to  be  unbounded,  especially  in  Scriptural 
matters,  but  it'll  bother  you  to  tell  me  whether 
John  the  Baptist  was  bapteezed  wi'  hard  or  saft 
water.' 

1  No  ;  and  no  more  could  you !  I  know  you're 
trying  to  cod,  but  it's  no  use.    I'm  wide-a-wake  ! ' 

But  Willie  had  him  when  he  asked  what  was. 
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the  relationship  between  First  and  Second  Sam- 
uel, for  Prinkle  answered  promptly  that  they 
were  cousins ;  but,  on  seeing  a  quiet  smile  on 
Willie's  features,  he  modified  his  answer. 

'Well — the  fact  is — I'm  not  sure  that  they 
were  cousins.  But  they  got  their  names  because 
the  one  came  before  the  other — just  like  George 
the  First  and  George  the  Second ! ' 

And  again,  when  Willie  inquired  how  long 
King  Chronicles  had  reigned  over  Judah,  Prinkle 
asked,  '  Chronicles  First  or  Second — which  ? ' 

'  Either  o'  them — say  First.' 

' 1  think,'  he  said,  '  it's  a  very  stupid  question, 
for  I  never  saw  the  good  of  remembering  when 
one  king  went  on  a  throne,  and  another  came  off ! ' 

But  Peter  was  still  determined  to  puzzle  him ; 
and,  with  that  in  view,  he  took  to  studying  a  little 
pocket  dictionary,  selecting  the  most  obscure 
words  and  demanding  their  meaning.  Willie, 
thanks  to  his  native  parish  school,  was  always 
able  to  give  something  approximate  to  the  real 
definition,  and  Prinkle  was  about  to  throw  up 
the  matter  in  disgust,  when  he  stumbled  across 
the  word  vade-mecum.  This,  he  thought,  was  a 
little  stone  with  which  to  slay  the  Scotch  giant ! 
So,  one  fine  morning  before  breakfast,  he  started 
off  in  search  of  the  old  gardener,  who  was  busy 
with  his  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall.  It 
was  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  with  Prinkle 
how  to  introduce  the  word;  he  was  at  a  loss  at 
first,  but  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him. 
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1  Good  morning,  Mister  Scott.  Fve  just  come 
to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  if  there's  any  shop  in 
the  village  where  I  might  be  able  to  buy  a  va- 
de-mecum — a  decent  one,  you  know  ? '  As  if 
the  word  had  been  the  most  ordinary  in  his  voca- 
bulary. 

<A  what?' 

1 A  vade-mecum,  Mister  Scott ! '  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  I  have  you  there  ! '  '  Bless  me,  don't  you 
know  what  a  vade-mecum  is  ? ' 

The  gardener  gauged  him  with  a  quiet  smile 
on  his  hard  features,  and  commenced  to  scratch 
his  head  in  a  way  that  suggested  to  Peter  the 

tradition  of  a  national  fiddle. 

'  Weel,'  began  the  old  man  with  deliberation, 
*  I'm  thinking  it  might  mean  ony thing  you're  in 
the  habit  o'  carrying  aboot  wi'  you.  A  penknife, 
for  instance.' 

1  Bless  my  soul ! '  he  cried,  whipping  out  the 
dictionary  from  under  his  coat-tail.  '  I  never 
heard  the  match  of  that ! — and  from  a  man  as 
sets  hisself  up  to  know  everything !  Look  at 
this  —  there  it  is  —  plain  's  daylight — "  Vade- 
mecum — The  title  of  a  pocket-book."  Where  are 
you  now,  Mister  Scott ! ' 

Willie  knew  well  'the  soun'  o'  a  shallow  water/ 
and  he  smiled  good-naturedly  on  Prinkle. 

1  D'ye  carry  that  dictionary  about  wi'  you 
wherever  you  go  ? ' 

He  nodded  affirmatively. 

1  Then,  my  man,  that's  a  vade-mecum.' 
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Peter  laughed  heartily  at  what  he  supposed 
was  gross  ignorance. 

'  Mister  Scott/  he  cried,  c  I  never  saw  the  like 
of  your  countrymen  for  setting  up  ideas  of  their 
own,  in  spite  of  all  common  sense,  and  then  fall- 
ing down  and  worshipping  them  !  And  although 
people  tell  you  you're  wrong,  you  keep  at  it  with 
the  stubbornness  of  mules  !  ' 

Willie  laughed  quite  as  heartily,  for  Mr  Prin- 
kle's  eyes  danced  and  twinkled  with  enjoyment. 

' My  man,'  he  answered,  '  say  what  ye  like 
aboot  stubbornness ;  but,  for  yer  ain  sake,  keep  a 
calm  sough  aboot  common  sense.' 

Then  they  both  laughed  again,  but  Prinkle's 
was  a  brittle  laugh,  for  he  had  a  vague  idea  that 
he  had  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Yanity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  man,  his 
nationality  matters  not,  who  suffers  himself  to 
believe  that  he  is  learned  above  his  fellows  ;  and 
"Willie  Scott  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

'  Maister  Prinkle/  he  said,  resting  on  a  short 
garden-rake,  'you  maun  understand  that  vade-me- 
cum is  composed  of  three  Latin  words,  meaning  go 
tvith  we,  and  is  generally  applied  to  articles  portable 
on  the  person,  which  are  in  constant  requisition. 
You  maunna'  preen  yer  faith  to  thae  wee  diction- 
aries ;  for  instance,  ane  might  define  vade-mecum 
as  a  pocket-book,  anither  as  a  pen-knife,  but  you 
maun  gang  to  the  root  o'  the  word  afore  you  can 
get  at  its  true  signification.  And,  as  it  is  wi' 
words,  so  it  is  wi'  ither  things ;  and  that  is  why 
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nien  and  communities  misunderstand  ilk  ither  sae 
continually.  The  ordinary  mind  is  like  a  wee 
dictionary  —  narrow  and  contracted  and  super- 
ficial. If  tlie  mind  were  more  comprehensive — 
more  catholic — there  wad  be  fewer  bickerings  an  d 
mair  charity  amang  us.' 

'I  tell  you,  Mister  Scott,  I  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  mind  of  the  people  of  England 
having  anything  to  do  with  Catholics  ! ' 

1  In  religion/  continued  TTillie,  not  minding 
him,  f  it  is  the  same.  This  form  o'  worship  dif- 
fers frae  that  form,  this  creed  frae  that,  and  a' 
the  sects  are  like  wee  dictionaries  giving  us  dif- 
ferent ideas  ;  and  we  wad  be  in  sair  perplexity 
to  ken  what  was  true  religion,  could  we  no'  gang 
to  the  root  of  the  matter, — to  that  which  under- 
lies all  catechisms  and  creeds,  all  masses  and  mum- 
meries, —  the  aspirations  and  the  hopes  of  the 
human  soul,  and  we  then  find  that  thae  forms  are 
but  different  expressions  o'  the  same  thing/ 

Prinkle  listened  well,  and  tried  to  look  as  if 
he  were  comprehending  ever}'  word  of  the  old 
metaphysical  Scotchman ;  and,  thinking  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  as  a  good  Churchman  to  com- 
bat NYillie's  statement,  he  replied  stoutly,  '  True 
religion  is  the  Church  of  England  ! ' 

And  Peter  was  not  the  first  old  Tory  who 
would  have  staked  his  salvation  on  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  these  are  synonymous  terms. 

'But  what/  submitted  Willie,  ' if  I  am  a 
Presbyterian  ? ' 
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'Then,'  he  answered,  with  a  contemptuous  wave 
of  the  hand,  bidding  him  good  morning,  '  Then 
I  would  say  that  you  might  as  well  take  the 
weather-cock  off  the  stables  there,  and  fall  down 
and  worship  it ! ' 

Nevertheless,  the  two  got  on  very  well  together; 
and  in  a  few  days  Peter  was  quite  re-established 
in  health.  But  he  did  not  forget  the  little  affair 
between  Mr  Alton  and  his  manager,  and  on  that 
account  he  became  anxious  to  return  to  town.  The 
time  was  fast  approaching  for  the  dissolution  of 
partnership,  a  large  quantity  of  new  goods  would 
be  in  stock  by  this  time,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
eager  to  ascertain  whether  his  master  had  agreed 
to  the  proposals  of  Gregor}r.  Not  that  he  had  now 
the  same  wish  to  expose  them,  but  that  he  would 
like  to  know  how  affairs  were  going  on.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  related  the  purport  of  the 
overheard  conversation  to  Willie ;  but  he  did  so  in 
such  an  inarticulate  fashion  that  the  old  gardener, 
unable  to  comprehend  it,  dismissed  him  with  the 
rebuke  that  'he  was  a  daft  gowk  to  bother  his 
heid  wi'  sic  clavers  !  ' 

If  Willie  had  addressed  him  in  ancient  Greek, 
Peter  would  have  understood  him  quite  as  well; 
so,  the  confession  of  ignorance  on  any  point  what- 
ever being  an  impossibility  with  Prinkle,  the 
admonition  wras  not  answered,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

Mary  Alton  and  Maud  did  all  they  could  to 
make  Nell's  stay  at  Ashfield  enjoyable,  and  by  fre- 
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quent  intercourse  and  constant  attention  they  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well.  They  soon  found  that  there 
were  points  in  her  character  which  they  could 
admire,  and  in  her  unostentatious  goodness  much 
to  emulate.  But  they  had  not  yet  met  with  Mr 
Prinkle  himself,  for  Nell  fought  shy  of  them  when 
he  accompanied  her  in  her  rambles ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  very  first,  she  had  continued  to  refuse  the 
many  kind  invitations  which,  unknown  to  Prinkle, 
she  received  to  Tisit  them  at  the  Hall.  This 
whetted  the  curiosity  of  the  ladies,  for  his  fame 
had  preceded  his  advent  to  Ashfield ;  they  had 
heard  of  his  extraordinary  eccentricities  and  his 
comical  manner,  and  they  naturally  desired  to  wit- 
ness something  of  these  for  themselves.  But  as  yet 
the}'  were  not  gratified,  though  that  was  no  fault 
of  Prinkle' s. 

'  Dear  me,  Xell,'  he  would  say,  '  why  don't  you 
introduce  me  to  the  ladies  ?  You  tell  me  so  much 
about  them  that  Pm  very  desirous  of  making  their 
acquaintance.  You  are  keeping  your  husband 
under  a  bushel.     I  do  believe  3rou're  jealous  ! ' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear  Peter,'  she  laughed ;  '  I  am 
not  jealous ;  but  you  see  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
opportunity.' 

•  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way — more  especially  with  women  !  ' 

1  Well,  we'll  try,  dear,'  she  said  ;  '  but  the  time 
is  so  short  that  there's  hardly  any  use.' 

But  Prinkle  found  that  if  he  would  meet  them 
he  must  introduce  himself;  so,  one  fine  morning, 
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seeing  them  in  the  distance  among  the  trees,  he 
resolved  to  attempt  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  impressing  them  favourably 
with  his  studiousness,  he  pulled  out  his  little 
dictionary,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
its  contents,  so  much  so  that  he  almost  stumbled 
against  them  in  the  narrow  path.  He  started  back 
with  feigned  surprise,  and  jerked  off  his  hat, 
making  low  obeisance. 

'  Ho  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies.  My  being 
engrossed  with  a  favourite  author  is  the  only  excuse 
for  my  rudeness  !  Hope's  you're  well.  It's  a  fine 
day.' 

Mary,  with  her  arm  in  Maud's,  drew  back  a 
pace  as  if  to  allow  him  to  pass  ;  but  the  latter  kept 
her  position  and  returned  his  bow. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  me.  I'm  Mr 
Prinkle.  Have  you  never  heard  of  Mr  Prinkle  as 
is  staying  at  the  lodge?'  he  asked  in  consterna- 
tion. 

1  Oh !  I  do  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Prinkle/ 
answered  Maud,  frankly  offering  her  hand.  '  We 
are  glad  to  have  met  you.  This  is  Miss  Alton/ 
And  that  lady  made  a  distant  bow,  which  Prinkle 
returned.  '  You  seem  deeply  engaged  with  your 
book ;  may  I  ask  the  name  of  your  favourite 
author  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  ma'am,  certainly.  It's — a — it's  not 
a  very  particular  book,'  he  gasped,  cramming  it 
quickly  into  his  pocket.  ( It's  a  treatise  on  the 
English  language — it's  a  vade-mecum  ! ' 
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1  Indeed,  Mr  Prinkle  !  That  is  rather  a  curi- 
ous name.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  it  is  rather  an  unconnected 
work.  I  have  been  studying  all  morning,  but  I 
think  I've  got  enough  of  it,  and  I'll  give  up  my 
attention  now  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature.  You 
are  very  much  changed,  Miss  Clayton,  since  I  met 
you  first.  You  were  only  a  little  girl  then.  How 
you've  growed,  to  be  sure ! ' 

She  was  puzzled  at  this,  for  she  did  not  recollect. 

'  Don't  you  remember  when  you  came  with 
your  aunt  to  see  Master  Trevor  when  he  was  lying 
ill  at  my  house  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  had  quite  forgot,'  she  cried.  '  Will  you 
take  my  hand  again,  Mr  Prinkle  ?  I  did  not  for 
the  moment  recollect  that  I  was  meeting  with  such 
an  old  friend  ! ' 

And  Peter  took  her  hand — almost  off  by  the 
wrist, — he  was  so  pleased  and  excited.  Mary  did 
not  speak,  but  she  was  greatly  amused. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Clayton,  I  trained  up  Robert  Trevor 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and,  between  you  and  me, 
I  kept  him  out  of  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  scrapes  ! ' 

Mary  could  not  keep  her  gravity  at  this,  and 
she  hid  her  face  on  Maud's  shoulder  and  laughed. 
Miss  Clayton  raised  her  brows  at  the  strange  state- 
ment. 

1  I'm  afraid,  Mr  Prinkle,  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  naughty  words.' 

'  That's  just  what  my  wife  says  !  '  he  ejaculated, 
'  Isn't  it  curious  how  some  people  think  alike  ?  ' 
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Xow,  when  he  said  this,  he  looked  so  utterly 
ridiculous,  that  Maud  was  provoked  to  smile. 

'  You  will  find  that  Mr  Trevor,  also,  is  greatly 
changed  since  then,  Mr  Prinkle  ? ' 

'  Changed  !  changed  !  I  should  rather  think 
so  !  He's  a  credit  to  us  all !  Who'd  have  thought 
he  would  grow  up  such  a  fine-looking  fellow,  mak- 
ing such  havoc  in  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  !  ' 

And  as  Mary  blushed,  Peter  observed  this,  and 
caught  up  the  idea. 

'  Oh,  it's  all  right ! '  he  cried,  winking  one  eye 
and  hooking  a  finger  on  his  nose  in  a  most  atroci- 
ous style.  '  It's  all  right,  Miss  Alton  !  I  know ! 
Peter  Prinkle,  ma'am,  knows  what's  change  for 
sixpence — 's  well 's  anybody  !  ' 

The  extraordinary  grimaces  he  made  in  jerking 
out  these  words  were  too  much  for  Mary,  whose 
laughter  rang  out  clearly ;  and,  unable  to  stand 
her  ground  any  longer,  she  linked  her  arm  in 
Maud's  and  ran  her  away  from  Prinkle.  That 
gentleman  was  perplexed  and  chagrined  by  reason 
of  their  apparent  rudeness. 

*  It  is  too  bad/  said  Maud  to  her  companion. 
'  Let  us  go  back  and  apologize.' 

'  I  could  not,  for  the  world ! '  she  replied, 
smothering  her  laughter.  '  I  should  certainly 
laugh  rudely  in  his  face.  I  really  can't  help  my- 
self/ 

'  Then,  I  will,'  said  Maud,  '  for  he  may  think 
that  rudeness  is  intended.'  So  she  turned  back  to 
where  Peter  was  standing,  still  looking  after  them. 
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'  I  am  sorry,  Mr  Prinkle  ;  but  you  must  pardon 
our  rudeness.  It  was  quite  unintentional,  and  the 
result  of  thoughtlessness. ' 

He  bit  his  lip. 

'  Miss  Clayton/  he  replied,  with  forced  com- 
posure. '  I  don't  blame  you ;  it  was  the  other 
one  !  But  I  can't  blame  either  of  you — it  is  my 
fate  ; — I  was  born  to  be  laughed  at — everybody 
does  it !  I  appreciate  your  apology,  for  I  know  you 
mean  what  you  say ;  but  it  wasn't  you — it  was  the 
other  one !  '  And  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
Mary. 

4  But  really,  Mr  Prinkle,  I  apologize  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Alton.' 

1  Well,  you  may  inform  Miss  Alton,  from  me, 
that  I  may  be  mad,  as  some  people  think  and  say 
I  am  ;  but  I  am  reasonable  enough  to  know  that 
apologies  second-hand  are  not  worth  the  breath 
that  utters  them !  Indeed,  they  are  often  an 
aggravation  of  previous  insult.' 

'  But,  sir—' 

1  Good-day  to  you,  Miss  Clayton— I  know  you 
have  a  kind  heart — I  knew  it  many  years  ago, 
when  you  came  with  j'our  aunt  to  visit  Trevor 
when  he  was  lying  ill.  I  saw  you  beckon  to  Miss 
Alton  now,  but  she  does  not  stir.  I  have  no  ill- 
feeling  towards  you,  Miss  Clayton  ;  but  you  can  go 
back  and  tell  her — her — the  other  one — that  a 
woman's  ridicule  may  beget  more  evil  than  the 
devil  himself  can  count  up  !  Good  day  ! '  And 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  towards  the  lodge. 

VOL.    II.  19 
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'Nell/  said  Peter,  wlien  lie  met  her  shortly 
after.  '  Get  ready  our  things  to-night,  for  we  are 
off  to  London  by  the  first  train  to-morrow.  I  have 
work  to  do — Work/  he  repeated  significantly. 

1  Why,  dear  ?  Must  you  go  so  soon  ?  Have 
you  got  orders  from  3Ir  Alton  ?  ' 

'  I've  got  orders  from  no  one,  Nell/ 
'  Then,  why  should  we  go  ?     I  am  sure  the 
change  is  doing  you  good.     Have  you  seen  Mr 
Alton  ?> 

'No,'  he  replied  with  some  asperity,  fbut  I 
have  seen  his  daughter  !  And  she's  the  most 
stuck-up  minx  I  ever  saw  ! ' 

'  Surely/  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands,  '  there 
must  be  something  wrong !  What  is  it,  Peter 
dear  ? ' 

1  Nell,  we'll  not  pursue  the   subject  farther. 
I've  got  work  to  do,  and  Pm  going  to  do  it.' 
'  But  what  work,  Peter  dear  ?  ' 
He   grinned  sarcastically.     'Oh,  not  much — 
Something  private  that  I  can't  do  here  !     I  want 
to  be  of  some  little  service  to  my  master, — he  has 
been  doing  wonders  for  me !  ' 
1  Yes,  he  has,  dear.' 

Peter  turned  his  head  with  a  jerk.  '  Hold 
y^our  tongue  !  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  I  tell  you  I  am  no  better  than  a 
stuffed  bird  here.  I'm  of  no  manner  of  use,  and 
as  an  ornament  I'm  not  much  to  speak  of ! — at 
least,  so  the  ladies  seem  to  think — especially  the 
other  one  !     But  I'm  determined  to  let  her  know 
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it  is  worth  while   being   civil   even   with   Peter 
Prinkle  !  ' 

It  was  quite  manifest  to  Nell  that  he  had  been 
crossed  by  the  ladies  some  way  or  other,  and  she 
hinted  delicately  at  this  ;  but  Prinkle  cut  her  short. 

1  It  doesn't  matter.  My  mind's  made  up.  The 
oracle  is  in  London,  and  I'm  going  straight  to 
work  it  there  !  ' 

And  further  than  that,  he  was  dumb  as  any 
oracle. 

Mary's  thoughtlessness  produced  a  very  great 
change  in  Prinkle' s  regard  for  the  denizens  of 
Ashfield  Hall,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  for  the 
thoughtlessness  of  one,  many  were  made  to  suffer. 
His  possession  of  knowledge,  guilty  though  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  gave  him  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  whether  he  would  restrain  that  power  must 
wholly  depend  on  the  treatment  he  received  from 
those  over  whom  he  might  be  able  to  exercise  it. 
Of  course,' no  one  will  think  of  blaming  Mary  what- 
ever may  come  of  it,  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less 
patent  that,  had  she  behaved  otherwise  at  this 
juncture,  she  would  have  enlisted  this  man's  regard, 
and  he,  when  the  time  came,  would  have  thought 
twice  before  doing  anvthing-  that  might  have  caused 
her  pain.  Prinkle's  having  introduced  himself  at 
all  was  the  direct  outcome  of  this  consciousness  of 
power,  of  the  \erj  existence  of  which  Mary  was 
innocent  as  she  was  ignorant ;  and  as  laughter  at 
a  man  invariably  implies  contempt,  her  conduct 
stung    him    the    more    acutely  that  he  believed 
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he  would  yet  have  the  means  of  resenting 
it.  In  the  famous  Letters  from  a  Citizen  of  the 
World,  the  Cosmopolitan  avers  that  an  English- 
man fears  contempt  more  than  Death,  and  often 
flies  to  Death  as  a  refuge  from  its  pressure.  It 
may  be  yet  seen,  further  on,  with  what  fatal  pre- 
cision this  is  true. 

Maud  was  disposed  to  regard  the  incident  in  a 
more  serious  light  than  was  consistent  with  Mary's 
nature.  Immediately  after  it  occurred,  she  was 
anxious  that  Mary  should  go  back  with  her  and 
get  matters  smoothed,  not  that  she  had  any  fears 
for  what  Prinkle  might  do,  but  that  they  might 
mollify  his  feeling. 

But  Mary  pooh-poohed  the  whole  affair. 

'  "Well/  urged  Maud,  '  let  us  seek  out  his  wife 
and  give  some  explanation  to  her.  He  is  certain 
to  present  the  incident  to  her  with  much  colouring, 
and  if  you  don't  care  for  his  feelings,  surely  you 
must  pay  some  deference  to  hers,  after  the  friend- 
ship that  has  existed  between  us.' 

But  she  only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  twitted 
Maud  for  giving  two  thoughts  to  the  matter. 

'Oh,  you  may  laugh/  she  replied  pleasantly 
enough,  '  but  you  would  not  do  so  if  you  had  my 
experience  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  I  have 
observed  that  a  thoughtless  expression,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  one  above  them  in  social  position, 
is  often  magnified  into  a  direct  insult,  while  a 
kind  word,  gracefully  spoken,  may  awaken  a  life's 
esteem.' 
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'Xow,  Maud,'  replied  Miss  Alton,  with  equal 
good  humour,  '  I  must  insist  that  you  do  not 
lecture  me.  My  papa  pays  Mr  Prinkle,  Pve  no 
doubt,  a  fair  salary  for  his  services — whatever  their 
value  may  be ;  he  sends  him  to  Sandhaven  that  he 
may  recover  his  health ;  he  brings  him  here  for  the 
same  purpose.  An  hour  ago  Mr  Prinkle  thinks  fit 
to  introduce  himself  to  us,  bowing  and  scraping  in 
such  a  grotesque  manner  that  the  meekest  soul  on 
earth,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  yourself,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  him.  And,  besides  that,  he 
offers  what  you  cannot  deny  was  downright  im- 
pertinence to  me ;  and  yet  you  would  have  me  go 
down  on  my  knees  and  apologize  to  his  wife  !  Oh, 
Maud,  Maud/  she  laughed,  '■  I  value  your  good 
sense  very  much,  but  it  has  failed  yo u  now  ! ' 

1  But,  Mary,  3-011  must  make  allowance  for  Mr 
Prinkle's  peculiarities.  You  know  very  well  that 
from  what  we  have  heard  of  him  we  could  expect 
little  else.  If  he  was  impertinent  it  was  wholly 
unintentional.-' 

'  And  if  I  was  rude/  she  replied, '  it  was  equally 
unintentional.' 

'  Perhaps  so.  But  I  do  not  ask  jo\\  to  apologize 
to  his  wife.  A  simple  explanation  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  You  surely  would  not  wound  her  feelings 
unnecessarily,  after  what  we  know  of  her.' 

'  No  ;  but  I  must  keep  my  position,  even  with 
Prinkle's  wife  ! '  And  with  a  gay  toss  of  her  head, 
she  added,  'A  daughter  of  Ashfield  Hall  would 
not  stoop  to  this.' 
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Of  course,  this  was  said  with  perfect  good 
humour,  but  Maud  laughed  at  her  in  playful  deri- 
sion. '  And  pray,  Miss  Mary,  does  a  daughter  of 
Ashfield  Hall  believe  that  i"  would  necessarily 
compromise  my  dignity  were  I  to  stoop  to  the  same 
thing  ? ' 

'  Certainly  you  would.' 

f  Certainly  I  would  not !  And  if  we  must  go 
to  our  ancestors  for  our  credentials,  my  opinion  may 
be  as  good  as  your  own.  My  father  was  a  country 
curate  ;  what  is  yours  ? ' 

In  spite  of  the  playfulness  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  Maud  drew  herself  up  in  a  superior  way. 

'Now,  now/  cried  Mary,  'there  you  go  with 
your  mock-heroics  !  Of  course  my  father  is  only  a 
manufacturer,  but  he  has  a  certain  position  in  the 
world,  and  his  daughter  must  assist  to  keep  it  up/ 

'  Listen  to  me,  Mary,  seriously.  No  doubt  your 
father  is  opulent;  he  is  in  a  position  which  the 
commercial  world  admires  ;  and,  better  still,  he 
bears  a  worthy  name  ;  but  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  that  these  facts  lend  a  nobility  to  your  nature. 
For  that  matter,  nobility  may  shine  in  a  beg —  no, 
— but  in  a  peasant,  while  it  may  be  conspicuously 
absent  in  a  queen.  It  is  not  for  you  or  me  to  speak 
of  stooping  to  such  a  woman  as  Prinkle's  wife  ;  for 
if  we  are  to  seek  for  true  nobility  it  must  not  be 
among  girls  like  you  and  me — even  though  they 
be  daughters  and  guests  of  Ashfield  Hall — who 
want  for  nothing,  and  who  nutter  like  butterflies 
from  one  pleasant  thing  to  another  ;  but  rather  let 
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us  admire  it  in  the  woman  who  has  bowed  her  head 
to  misfortune  and  raised  it  without  reproach,  who 
has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  Poverty  without 
taint,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  many 
heart-breaks,  clings  to  her  faith  and  strives  to  do 
the  right !  I  have  read,  and  I  believe,,  that  true 
nobility  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  we  fall/ 

1  Hoighty-toighty  !  There  you  are  with  your 
sentiments  again !  } 

Maud  moved  her  foot  impatiently.  '  Take 
sentiment  from  our  lives,  and  they  are  the  lives  of 
goats  and  cows  ! ' 

'  Why,  Maud,  you  yourself  ought  to  have  been 
a  curate.     You  discourse  splendidly  ! ' 

'  Have  I  convinced  you  that  you  ought  to  see 
Nell?' 

'No,  indeed.' 

'  Then,  you  are  like  most  church-goers, — You 
criticise  a  discourse,  but  don't  care  a  pin  whether 
it  has  been  for  your  benefit  or  no  !  But  look 
there,  Mary,'  she  cried,  catching  her  arm  and 
pointing  through  the  trees  at  a  gentleman  wending 
his  way  towards  the  Hall.  '  Don't  mind  me  !  I 
see  old  \Yillie,  and  we'll  have  a  talk  together.  I'll 
be  up  all  right  at  lunch.'  And  Mary  bounded  off 
to  surprise  Robert  Trevor  from  the  shrubbery. 

When  the  engagement  of  Bob  and  Mary  was 
made  known  to  the  old  folks,  it  was  ratified  with 
their  prompt  consent,  although  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  not  to  hurry  on  the  marriage.     At 
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the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  Bob  was  spending 
a  few  holidays  at  Ashfield;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
business,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  to 
London  in  the  mornings,  and  he  generally  returned 
to  Ashfield  with  the  mid-day  train.  Maud,  having 
a  natural  horror  of  acting  as  a  third  in  any  company, 
more  especially  theirs,  preferred  spending  the 
morning  with  Willie. 

'  Well,  Willie,  how  are  you  to-day  ? '  she  asked, 
coming  up  to  the  old  gardener,  whose  back  was  to- 
wards her. 

1  Ho  ! '  he  cried, '  Miss  Clayton !  You're  an  unco 
stranger.  I  was  wondering  what  had  come  ower 
you.     I've  missed  you,  thae  last  twa  days.' 

1  Yes,  Willie.  We  were  driving,  and  did  not 
come  out  after  dinner.  Have  you  been  keeping 
well  ? ' 

'  'Deed,  mein,  I've  been  sadly  bothered  wi'  that 
leg  o'  mine.  But  it's  mair  fashous  than  it's  serious. 
I  saw  the  doctor-body  aboot  it,  and  he  tells  me  I 
need  have  no  anxiety.' 

'  But  you  must  take  care.  You  are  becoming  an 
old  man  now,  and  if  you  were  laid  aside  from  work 
I  don't  know  how  they'd  get  on  without  you.' 

'  Toots,  toots.  I've  nae  doubt  but  they'll  easily 
get  ane  to  fill  my  place  when  I've  served  my  day 
and  generation.' 

'  I  wonder  you  don't  weary  of  work.  You  are 
at  it  early  and  late.     You  are  toiling  continually. ' 

1  But,  Miss  Clayton/  he  replied,  brightening 
up,  'ray  work  is  a  pleasure,   not    a   toil.      I'm 
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thinking  Pre  as  much  joy  in  tending  thae  flowers 
as  a  mither  has  in  looking  after  her  bairns.  A 
man  wi'  a  proper  appreciation  could  not  have  other 
feelings  in  taking  care  of  the  purest  of  God's  gifts 
to  Earth.' 

'  But  how  do  you  make  that  out,  Willie  ?  Not 
that  I  doubt  what  you  say,  but  I  like  to  hear  you 
argue  out  a  statement  of  your  own,  especially  when 
it  regards  flowers.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Hiss.  But  flowers  have 
been  my  particular  walk  in  life,  and  I  am  very 
enthusiastic  aboot  everything  I  admire/ 

'Well?' 

I  T7eel,  you  see,'  he  explained,  c  if  I  were  to  sit 
doon  and  enumerate  the  various  gifts  of  God,  an 
uncompleted  task  would  find  me  a  dead  man  !  But 
if  you  look  at  the  more  prominent,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  all  liable  to  evil  influence.  The  deep 
religious  nature  of  man  may  degenerate  into 
fanaticism — and  any  evil  is  possible  after  that; 
faith  may  become  credulity  ;  hope  may  lull  us  into 
pleasant  dreams,  to  the  neglect  of  the  present; 
charity  itself  may  become  indiscriminate  and  do 
much  mischief;  and  that  gift  which  is  most  sought 
after  by  the  generality  of  men — money — may  be- 
come the  root  of  all  evil.' 

I I  think  I  understand  you/  she  said,  f  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  deadliest  poisons  are  dis- 
tilled from  flowers.' 

1  Very  true,  Hiss  Clayton,'  replied  the  old  man, 
resting  on  his  spade.     '  You  have  a  practical  mind, 
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and  I  admire  }rou  for  it.  But  you  maim  observe 
that,  with  regard  to  these  gifts  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  would  be  of  benefit  to 
man  so  long  as  God  retained  them  in  His  hand. 
Whereas,  so  soon  as  a  flower  opens  to  the  sun,  it  is 
a  benefit  to  man — being  beautiful,  and  yet,  while 
it  remains  on  its  stem,  I  consider  that  it  is  still  in 
the  hand  of  God.  But  when  a  man  takes  it  from 
the  earth,  he  may  draw  evil  from  it,  for  he  sub- 
jects it  to  his  passions.  Everything  in  the  hand 
of  God  must  be  pure,  while  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever good,  which  may  be  handled  by  the  hand  of 
man,  that  is  not  soiled,  in  some  degree,  by  his 
touch.  With  God,  all  is  good;  but  with  man, 
there  is  evil  in  every  good  thing.  What  I  hold 
is,  that  of  all  God's  gifts  there  is  the  least  impurity 
in  flowers.  The  more  you  study  them,  the  more 
will  you  be  raised  to  think  of  the  hand  that  formed 
them  ;  and  in  all  ages  the  finest  moral  truths  have 
been  drawn  from  them,  ay — from  the  time — (here 
he  stooped  over  a  lily  and  fondled  it  with  his  hand, 
as  a  mother  might  caress  her  child's  cheek) — from 
the  time  that  our  Master  said  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,  down 
till  we  hear,  in  a  chance  song,  that  "  Ilka  blade  o' 
grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew  \'" 

The  rigid  features  of  the  old  man  were  relaxed 
while  he  spoke,  his  somewhat  harsh  voice  was 
toned  with  affection,  and  altogether  his  manner 
was  more  genial  than  3Iaud  had  ever  before 
observed. 
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But  it  was  always  the  case  with  "Willie  when 
he  came  to  talk  about  his  flowers,  for  he  cher- 
ished them  with  all  the  wealth  of  a  warm  heart, 
which,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  might  have 
lavished  on  children  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
But  Willie  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Father,  and  many  a  heart- 
ache this  had  cost  him  ;  so  he  made  companions  of 
his  flowers  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  might  have 
been  filled  with  discontent ;  in  his  own  mind  he 
endowed  them  with  attributes  which  were  all  but 
human ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  never 
looked  into  the  bright  eye  of  an  opening  flower 
but  he  thought  of  the  innocent  beauty  of  a  bairn's 
face.  Like  the  poets  of  his  own  country,  when 
Willie,  in  conversation,  rose  from  the  colloquial 
into  the  Catholic  strain,  he  would  often  express  his 
ideas  in  pure  English,  interpolating,  perhaps,  a 
word  here  and  there  from  the  dainty  Doric  of  the 
North. 

'  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  trade,  Willie  ? ' 
she  asked,  making  use  of  that  word  for  want  of  a 
better.     He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  once. 

'  Na',  na',  Miss  ;  it's  no  a  trade  !  It's  as  much 
a  profession  as  that  o'  the  minister — wha  ye  ca'  the 
clergyman.  I've  got  to  tend  my  flowers  wi'  as 
much  care  as  he  tends  his  flock.  I've  got  to  visit 
the  sickly  plant  and  bind  up  the  broken  stem. 
I've  got  to  cut  and  prune,  for  I  ken,  as  he  kens, 
that  where  there's  ower  much  luxuriance  there's 
not  much  fruit.     And,  like  the  clergyman,  I  pre- 
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pare  my  seed  and  sow  it  with  a  hopeful  hand,  only 
to  find,  too  often,  that  it  yields  rue  no  increase ! 
Flowers,  Miss,  are  awfu'  like  men.  They're  baith 
o'  the  same  nature.  But  you  maun  pardon  me  ;  I 
had  maistly  forgot  what  you  speer't  at  me,  for  that 
tongue  o'  mine  takes  many  a  wind  afore  it  reaches 
the  end  o'  its  tether !  How  lang  have  I  been  a 
gardener  ? '  he"  mused.  '  Let  me  see — '  and  he 
took  off  his  cap  and  worked  his  fingers  through  his 
frosty  locks.  '  I've  been  a'  my  days  amang  flowers. 
I'm  sixty  year  auld ; — fifty  o'  them  I  spent  on  the 
banks  o'  the  Clyde,,  and  ten  here.' 

e  And  which  do  you  like  best,  Willie,  the  North 
or  the  South  ?  ' 

1  Aweel,  aweel,'  he  replied,  briskly  rubbing  up 
the  back  of  his  neck.  l  I'll  no'  say  much  aboot 
that,  seeing  you're  an  English  leddj^  yersel' ;  but 
my  lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places  a'  the 
time  I've  been  gardener  here.' 

'  But  the  Scotch  are  narrow-minded,  "Willie  ? 
Are  they  not  ?  ' 

'  "Weel,  so  they  say,'  replied  the  old  man,  some- 
what sharply,  and  commencing  to  work  vigorously 
with  his  spade. 

Now,  Maud  had  put  this  question  out  of  sheer 
simplicity,  and  not  with  a  view  to  tease  him. 

'  But,  Willie,  are  they  not  ?  I've  no  idea  of 
my  own  on  the  subject.  It  is  only  what  I  have 
heard  and  read.' 

'  Weel,  Miss,'  he  replied,  with  as  much  mild- 
ness as  the  Ingenium  perfervidum  Scotorum  would 
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admit.  *  I'll  tell  you  candidly  what  I  think  o't. 
On  thae  bits  o'  matters  regarding  which  untrayelled 
Scotchmen  are  said  to  be  narrow-minded,  I  ken 
that  the  same  class  in  England  hae  nae  mind  ava', 
narrow  or  braid  ! 3 

And  the  old  man  flourished  his  spade,  and  stuck 
it  into  the  earth  by  way  of  a  note  of  exclamation. 

'  That's  what  i~  say  !  I  may  be  wrang,  but  I 
dinna  think  it ! ' 

'  Oh,  surely  you  are  mistaken,  Willie/  she 
laughed. 

'  Weel,  aweel,  Fm  just  judging  frae  what  I 
ken  o'  the  class  I  hae  mixed  with  in  England,  and 
the  same  class  in  Scotland.  You  maun  pardon  me 
if  I  said  onything  wi'  fire,  for  it  ay  raises  my 
birses  when  I  hear  the  Scotch  misca'd.  But  you 
English  are  content  to  give  your  judgment  blindly, 
for  you're  a'  behaudin'  to  Dr  Johnson — leastways, 
it  commenced  wi'  him — for  your  opinions,  and  he 
had  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Scotch,  because  they 
took  their  fun  off  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  they 
wadna'  always  dance  when  he  piped  ! ' 

'Conie,  come,  Willie.  We  are  not  so  com- 
pletely tied  to  Dr  Johnson's  opinionative-wheels 
as  you  seem  to  think.  And  if  you  get  angry  at  Dr 
Johnson  you  only  corroborate  what  Sydney  Smith 
said  about  your  countrymen.' 

'  And  what  did  he  say  ?  I  believe  he  wad  say 
many  things  for  which  he  was  sorry  afterwards/ 

1  He  said  it  would  require  a  surgical  operation 
to  make  a  Scotchman  understand  a  joke.     And, 
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raind  you,  Sydiie}r  Smith.  was  a  clear-headed  man/ 
'  JSTae  doubt ;  nae  doubt ;  but  he  was  a  wit,  and 
a  wit  is  the  most  unscrupulous  character  that  ever 
owned  a  tongue.  He  was  a  punster  too,  and  your 
ain  Dr  Johnson  said  that  the  man  who  could  make 
a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket !  But  I've  nae  doubt 
that  if  Sydney  Smith  were  struck  wi'  a  clever  and 
concise  thought,  when  he  was  sitting  in  a  company 
ower  a  genial  dram,  he  couldna'  keep  it  in  though 
his  very  salvation  depended  on  his  haudin'  his 
tongue.' 

Maud  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  "Willie  was 
pleased. 

' Besides/  he  cried,  'an  Englishman  would 
laugh  at  a  saying  in  which  there's  as  little  humour 
as  there's  digestible  matter  in  a  whin-stane  ! ; 

1  But,  Miss/  he  again  rejoined,  '  I  dinna 
blame  the  like  o'  you  for  your  erroneous  opinions 
of  «the  Scotch.' 

'But  they  are  not  my  opinions,  Willie.' 
'  Weel,  I  mean  that  you're  no'  to  be  blamed  for 
no'  kennin'  better  !  It's  the  editors  o'  your  London 
Magazines,  and  siclike,  that  spread  such  erroneous 
ideas ;  and  if  I  were  at  their  lugs  I'd  put  a  divot 
on  their  havers  !  It's  a  matter  o'  notoriety  that 
when  eminent  Englishmen  gang  North  and  appear 
on  Scottish  platforms,  they'd  make  you  believe  that 
the  ae  drawback  to  their  happiness  was  that  they 
hadna'  been  born  Scotchmen !  Na',  na' ;  my 
Country,  wi'  a'  her  Presbyterianism,  is  not  a 
sullen  country,  and  her  sons  have  higher  character- 
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istics  than  parritch,  whisky,  and  kilts  !  If  you 
want  to  get  truthful  ideas  of  the  countrymen  of 
John  Knox,  Adam  Smith,  James  Watt,  and  Tammas 
Carlyle,  you  maun  move  amang  them  in  their  ain 
land ;  but  without  doing  this,  a  cockney  could  nae 
mair  gauge  the  Scottish  character  than  he  could 
measure  the  distance  frae  here  to  Delhi  wi'  a 
yard- stick  !  ' 


END    OP   VOL.    II. 
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